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BY SAMUEL MERWIN 


]—Our Lost Empire 


DEFINITION number seven, in Web- 

ster’s unabridged, of the transitive 
verb, ‘to lose,” reads: “ To fail to obtain 
or enjoy; to fail to gain or win.” Twenty- 
five years ago Canada was young and 
diffident. To-day she is strong, rich, 
and a little proud. Then, had we 
thought it worth while to make ad- 
vances, it is difficult to say what might 
or might not have taken place. Now, 
there are half a million American set- 
tlers in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, and, if you should ask 
them, you would find that they are not at all interested in the annexa- 
tion question. “Things run rather better here,” they say, “than in the 
states. The administration of justice is much more satisfactory. We 
see no advantage in changing.” 

It may seem a bit inappropriate to choose this time for discussing 
our lost empire, for speaking of bold men in distant cities who are 
risking their own and other people’s money, hundreds of millions of it, 
and of still bolder men who are risking their lives. When midsummer 
comes, and the trees wave dustily in Trinity Churchyard, and the listless 
sparrows flock about the fountain in Union Square, and the Broadway 
motormen push their caps back from red, glistening foreheads and stamp 
heavily on bells that have no cheer in them, it is difficult fur most of us 
to think of anything more remote than the weather, and the flat problem, 
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region of Northwestern Canada, whither he had been specially sent by 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE. He visited principally that great section west of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan where the 
way through the Canadian Rockies for the Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad, a 


exploring engineers are seeking a path- 


country full of untrodden ways, unexplored rivers and unnamed mountain 


和 SS 


and Panhandle Pete, and Saturday’s 
trip down the bay. 

But if you have ever felt, as I 
rather fancy you have, that it is in you 
to explore strange, new countries for 
yourself, that you would not hesitate 
very long between going into something 
in the dry goods way and going into 
something in the empire-building way, 
you will do well to open the atlas to the 
map of North America and let loose 
your imagination in the splendidly 
romantic conquest of that Far North- 
west which we know very little about, 
but which we shall, willy nilly, learn a 
good deal about before “Jim” Hill, and the new Grand Trunk Pacific, 
and the Canadian Northern, and the Canadian Pacific, and the Dominion 
Government get through with it. They are building—while you wait,— 
an empire with which we, of these states, shall very shortly have to reckon. 

It is the first time an empire was ever built in-just this way. The 
rifle has no place in the undertaking. Thanks to the century-long _ 
influence of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the Indians and half-breeds 
are docile. Thanks to the Anglo-Saxon sense of order, and to the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police, there are few or none of those “bad men” 
who have infested our frontiers. The conq uering army is made up of 
farmers and cows and sheep and horses and plows and harvesting 
machines. The advance skirmishers, if you could see them at work, 
are hardy young men in rough clothes who carry transits and levels, 
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FORDING A RIVER 


The engineers have built a raft to ferry their 
outfit across 
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UPSTREAM WITH PACK HORSES 


In the mountains, railroads must follow the 
watercourses 
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A “HUSKY” DOG 


Half timber wolf, half collie, these dogs are 
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and travel with pack horses or, in the depth of the winter, with pack dogs. 

It is these hardy young men of the transit in whom we are most inter- 
ested here. The farmer makes excellent foundation material,—the best there 
is, in fact; but like certain of the others of us he is neither very exciting nor 
very decorative. In small parties for reconnoissance work, in large parties 
for survey work, scattered over three thousand miles for construction work, 
the engineers are blazing the steel trails across the prairies and through the 
wilderness. Before many of them lies hardship, perhaps starvation. For the 
larger survey parties provisions are freighted out by Indians and cached where 
expert woodsmen can find them. But the small reconnoissance parties, 
plunging into the northwestern mountains for six months at a time, can carry 
only a few staples. When gun and rod fail, they must eat dog. In winter 
一 and winter ts winter up there—they must roll up in a blanket or two and 
sleep under the stars. A Canadian Pacific engineer, poor Vance, was frozen 
to death west cf Battleford two winters ago. I know an engineer who has slept 
under canvas when the camp thermometer registered fifty-six below zero. I 
know another engineer who thinks little, at forty below, of rolling up in a 
single Hudson Bay blanket on the snow. In summer this same country is 
hot, and, in places, dusty, and along the river bottoms the insect pests are all 
but unbearable. The minute and tedious work of surveying and map-mak- 
ing is relieved only by intervals of pushing through rough country, of build- 
ing rafts in order to ferry supplies, instruments, and records across rivers, of 
cutting a way for pack horses through tangled windfalls, or, in winter, of 
“breaking trail” for the dogs. 


The Lure of the Wilderness Is Irresistible 


By way of recompense for this work the engineer, equipped with tech- 
nical training and with years of hard experience, shares with the college 
professcr the distinction of being the most highly underpaid of brain workers. 
A fat traveling salesman with a grin, a good story or two, and a fund of 
questionable grammar, will draw from twice to ten times the salary. 

And the curious thing is that they love the life, these lean, youngish men 
with the clear heads and the magnificent bodies. They will perhaps try to 
make you think they don’t. They are a silent lot, as becomes men who 
pass their years in the wilderness or on the lonely, wind-swept prairies, and 
they are wcrking for corporation directors whose business ears are not attuned 
to the call cf the wild. But if you could drop into the Alberta Hotel at 
Edmonton, cn some mild spring evening, and have a look at the assistant 
engineers and the instrument men who are booked to disappear toward the 
Rockies, within a day or two, for some six, cight, or ten months, you would 
see what I mean. The undying spirit of adventure is in their eyes; the 
half-conscious swagger of the soldier of fortune is in their stride. The same 
haunting desire that drove Stanley back to Africa, that drives the soldier to 
the wars or the sailor to the sea, is sending these men back to the wilderness. 

The spending out of hand of a hundred millions or so for railroad build- 
ing through a new land obviously means something. Three new trunk lines 
are already under construction in Western Canada. Before long we shall be 
hearing a good deal about the foresight and the unflinching courage of the 
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ONE OF THE 


RTHWEST MOUNTED POLICE 


men who are standing back of these huge undertakings. But when you see 
this sort of thing in the papers, smile. A man would show about as much 
foresight in staking out a claim in the bullion room at the mint. In Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta provinces there are more than two hundred 
thousand square miles of prairie land, most of it rich black loam, ready 
cleared for the plow. As much again awaits clearing. In the mountains 
are minera!s and timber. Settlers are pouring in on every train to occupy 
this vast region. Towns and grain warehouses are springing up over night. 
Imagine the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys to settle over again under 
modern conditions! Imagine anything you like, and you will probably be 
within the facts. 

It is nothing unusual for these prairies to yield a general average of 
twenty-five bushels of wheat to the acre, and forty bushels of oats. Much 
of the wheat is of a higher grade than any now raised in our West, and it is 
frequently mixed with ours to bring ours up to standard. No, the wonder 
is that the pompous gentlemen in the tall hats didn’t get their railroads 
through ten years ago. Add to this that all save the Hill undertaking are 
bolstered up with vast land grants and, now and then, with cash subsidies, 
and the wonder grows. 


No, the engineer is our man. Of the two types, the man who is risking , 


other people’s money is neither so picturesque nor so interesting as the man 
who is risking his life. It is the engineer who is conquering this last, and 
perhaps greatest, frontier. 


IL 一 Blazing the Steel Trail 


Edmonton is the jumping-off place for all Northwestern Canada, the 
place where town and wilderness strike hands. Here in Washington Square, 
the prosperous little city on the Upper Saskatchewan seems even farther away 
than its accredited twenty-five hundred miles. It is eight hundred miles west 
of Winnipeg, and it is some little way north of that fifty-third parallel beyond 
which, if one is to believe Mr. Rex Beach, the laws of God and man don’t 
work very well. If one were to attempt the somewhat hazardous feat of 
walking due east from Edmonton, it would be found necessary to swim the 
upper waters of Hudson Bay before fetching up on the coast of Labrador. 
All this sounds very remote and inaccessible. It suggests rather the interior 
recesses of Greenland, than the pastoral charms of an Iowa or an Illinois; 
and if I carried away from New York, buttoned inside a prosaic waistcoat, 
what I took to be the emotions of the explorer, my ignorance was not, I pre- 
fer to think, unique. 

Edmonton is a city of banks and a board of trade; of department stores 
a block long and a good many stories high; of paved streets and brick and 
stone buildings; of well-to-do men in frock coats or in trim riding breeches 
and puttees; of prettily-gowned women; of the latest thing in automobiles; 
of clubs, churches, and polo grounds. All this speaks of the life of to-day. 
But jostling by the prosperous merchant or the English “younger son” is 
the half-breed in Stetson hat and silk-embroidered gauntlets, or the squaw 
with papoose bundled on her shoulders. The contrast, to one ‘who has sur- 
rendered much of himself to the effete influence of our Atlantic States. is 
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TWENTY BELOW ZERO 


Engineers taking a morning shower bath on 
Battle River 
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EXPLORING A GLACIER 


Among the northernmost ridges of the Rocky 
Mountains 
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The heads of the horses can be seen above 
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somewhat bewildering. One evening I strolled 


to the brink of the bluff and tried to straighten ` 


it out. Edmonton was the frontier; I knew 
that. But maps, with great ‘‘unexplored” patches 
on them, are not so convincing as they might be 
when one is in the living presence of clubs and 
banks and churches and automobiles. Before 
me was the mile wide valley, cut out square 
and deep from the yellow earth. The smoke 
from the lower town, thickened by a May mist, 
filled the valley to the brim, and in the moon- 
light it was luminous and faintly purple. 
Through this veil glistened the silver Saskatche- 
wan, as it wound its leisurely way toward Hud- 
son Bay. It was all very serene and very 
charming. At this moment it seemed, after all, 
as if I might be pretty close to those unexplored 
blank spaces. I should have liked to let my 
thoughts float off downstream through the mist 
to encounter the wild adventures of frontier 
times; but even if ‘they could have slipped 
safely under the railroad bridge, they would 
have come up short against the very business- 
like log boom just below. i 

The wild days are almost over with; the 
frontier is losing ground every day. In the 
trading stores at Edmonton, the half-breeds sit, 
and smoke, and talk of the old days when the 
steamboats ran on the Saskatchewan. Men 
talk that way of the rotting wharves at Ports- 
mouth, of the ancient, faded glories of the 
Spanish main. When I heard this plaint, from 
the lips of a whimsical old trader, I gave up my 
hope of finding a frontier. I surrendered to the 


spirit of Jasper Street, with its electric lights and 
its automobiles. I merely shook a listless head 
when a talkative young man put the age-old 
question, “What’s your line?” So he was here 
too! Behind a certain prosaic waistcoat, a spark 
had flickered out. After the engineer, the travel- 
ing man; after the traveling man, the steam 
plow; after the steam plow, the grand piano: 
that is the way they build empires to-day. 

But there is still the engineer. The new Grand 
Trunk Pacific, the biggest and the most inter- 
esting of the new railroad projects, is to pass 
through Edmonton on its way from sea to sea. 
Edmonton, indeed, practically bisects the western 
half of the line. Between here and Winnipeg, 
there are eight hundred miles of prairie; between 
here and Port Simpson, the terminal point on 
the Pacific, there are a thousand miles of moun- 
tains. On the prairie active construction work 
is to-day going forward; contractors’ camps are 
swarming with Galician laborers; district and 
assistant engineers are riding back and forth 
over flat prairie and rolling prairie, sand hills 
and river bottoms; the pile-driver and the steam 
shovel are driving back the antelope, the coyote, 
and the jack rabbit; the new line, changing its 
form and substance before each new obstacle— 
now an embankment, now an excavation, now 
a trestle,—is pushing inexorahly westward. 
This much is a plain story of constructive work. 
The plans have been worked out; the route has 
been surveyed and staked. The task of the 
engineers in charge is mainly to see that the 
contractors live up to the specifications, 
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Farther west it is different. Open your atlas 
again, and glance at the thousand miles between 
Edmonton and Port Simpson, on the Pacific. It 
is here that you find the blank spaces. Now 
try to imagine that an unknown wilderness lies 
between Chicago and New York. Try still 
further to imagine that you, reader, are the di- 
vision engineer in charge of the survey work. 
Imagine, too, that instead of the hills of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York you have the Canadian 
rockies, with a dozen other ranges thrown in 
for good measure. This means that you would 
be lucky to get your track through with a max- 
imum altitude of five to six thousand feet. 
There are lakes rivers, and unbridgable chasms 
in the way; but you, at Chicago, as engineer in 
charge, are expected to find the one best route 
to the sea,—a thousand miles, remember, 
through the impossible,—not a route, but the 
best route. 

To complicate matters a bit, suppose that 
another division engineer, with the interests of a 
rival line deeply at heart, is also at Chicago, with 
precisely the same object in view. There is 
very little doubt that only one of you can have 
that best route. The man that misses it (it is 
barely conceivable that both may miss it,) will 
put his company in the way of dropping millions 
of dollars in extra-difficult construction. All 
this must be made up out of profits. Suppose 
too that, after the two roads are built, your 
grades are steeper than his. Remember that 
the same engine will haul exactly twice as much 

(Concluded on pages 572 to 575] 


HE Boy tossed a pebble into 
the dark water before him and 
then watched, discontentedly, the 
little rings that pursued one an- 
other outward and ever outward 
from the center of disturbance. 
The Girl, too, sat with dark eyes 
bent thoughtfully upon the little 
ripples there just below her dainty, 
swinging feet. 
At length the Boy looked up. . 
“It isn’t so much that I ob- 


ject to marrying you,” he said. ` 


“You ’re a good sort,—too good 


_half whimsically, and she so under- 


stood it, and smiled. 

The Boy returned to his griev- 
ances. “I won’t do it,” he cried. 
“I’ll marry whom and when and 
how and where and why I choose! ” 
It was an ultimatum. 

The Girl placed the tips of her 
little shoes together and eyed them 
critically. “So shall I,” she de- 
clared, positively. 

The Boy turned to her in un- 
easy apology. “Understand,” he 
said, “it is n’t because I don’t like 


for any man,” he continued, mag- . 


nanimously. “But I just don’t like to be driven 
into it. It makes a man feel too much like a 
kid being dragged to school after a summer 
vacation.” 

His father would doubtless have found in 
his use of the word “man” food for a hearty 
laugh. But fathers do not always understand. 
Themselves past it, they forget that ofttimes 
the most pregnant part of human life lies be- 
tween the twentieth and thirtieth milestones. 

The Girl nodded, slowly. “I wonder if our 
folks will ever realize that we ure grown up,” 
she mused. 

The Boy shook his head. “‘I don’t believe 
s0,—that is, not until our hair turns gray, and 
we have wrinkles and rheumatism. ‘Then they 
may,—possibly.” 

The Girl smiled a little. She was a very 
pretty girl, and, when she smiled, even prettier, 
for then one might glimpse the whitest of teeth 
framed by the reddest of lips. And there was 
a dimple. And these things she did not realize, 
which made them the more irresistible. 

The Boy sat watching her. His eves roved 
from the dark, wind-tossed masses of her hair, 


gathered in a heavy knot at the nape of her ` 


neck, to the lithe young figure just entering 
into the glories of womanhood, and thence to 
the small, firm, sun-browned hands and the idly 
swinging feet in their little slippers. 

“Do you know, Sue,” he said, at length, 
judicially, “you have grown to be a pretty 
girl,—a very pretty girl. And you used to be so 
long-legged and skinny.” 

The Girl reddened a little. ‘‘Do you wish 
me to be pleased by your praise or angered by 
your condemnation ?”’ she asked; as a matter of 
fact, she was a little of both. 

“T’d rather you’d be pleased,” the Boy re- 
plied. “ You’re so much nicer that way.” He 
threw another pebble into the water. “I wish 
they ’d let us alone,” he said, returning to his 
first topic. “They have no right to make us 
marry. We’re old enough to know our own 
minds.” 

The Girl nodded. “Yes,” she said. 

“There ’s only one thing to be said in its 
favor that I can see,” went on the Boy, “and 
that is that, if things should go wrong, we’d 
have some one else to blame.” He spoke 


and respect you, for I do. But I 


refuse to be driven, and forced to marry.” 

She nodded again. “I understand,” she 
said. “I like you, too. But I would n’t marry 
you.” 

“Shall we tell them so?” asked the Boy, at 
length. 

She considered for a. moment. ‘Why, yes; 
of course,” she replied. 
And they did. 

* * 


* = * * * 


That night two middle-aged, well-groomed 
fathers sat upon the Casino veranda and con- 
sidered. These two fathers were men who had 
met the world and had fought it; and, what is 
more important, they had won. With them, 
children had always been a side issue,—a sort of 
a cross between a duty and an amusement for 
their mothers and nurses and a cause of expense 
for themselves ; and, as side issues, they had 
given them neither the time nor the thought 
necessary for a thorough understanding. But 
now they revised their ideas as to main and side 
issues, and they found, much to their surprise, 
that some shifting was necessary. Thus, being 
men of the world, and successful, they shifted ; 
and being, as I have said, men of the world, 
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and successful, they knew human nature. And 
they applied their knowledge. 
* * * * * * * 

The Girl sat on a little bench at the third 
tee. Beside her stood the Boy, fussing with a 
little handful of wet sand. 

“What did your father say?” he asked,com- 
pressing the sand in one tanned, muscular hand. 

“Well,” replied the Girl, “at first he was 
cross, and said it was too bad that I could n’t 
see what was for my own good. He said that 
I ought to respect his judgment, and follow it, 
and,—and he was most unreasonable, indeed.” 
The Boy nodded, sympathetically. “So was 
mine,” he said, retrospectively. ‘‘He called me 
an opinionated young idiot,” he continued, 
“and said that you were a million times too 
good for me. Quite possibly he is right,—only 
that has nothing to do with it, that I can see.”’ 
He continued to mold the damp sand. ‘Go 
on,” he adjured. 

The Girl considered. ‘Then, after a day or 
two,” she said, “he seemed to get used to the 
idea of our not marrying, and told me that, of 
course, if I didn’t wish to I need n’t,—that there 
were other good men, and I could marry one 
of them when I got ready.” 

The Boy stopped molding the sand. He 
did n’t seem to like what she was saying. But 
he did not interrupt. 

“And then, this morning,” she went on, “he 
told me that he was very glad that I had been 
wise enough to see that a marriage with you 
would be inadvisable. He didn’t say any- 
thing against you, understand,” she contin- 
ued, quickly. “He just said that he didn’t 
think we ’d be suited to one another.” 

“A lot he knows about it,” sniffed the Boy, 
scornfully. ‘‘What else did he say?” 

‘Nothing, except that I must forget that 
any idea of marrying you had ever been ad- 
vanced, and that he was glad that we had all 
come to our senses before some terrible mis- 
take had been made.” 

The Boy hotly flung the patiently wrought 
sand into the box. “‘Some terrible mistake!’” 
he repeated, with infinite scorn. ‘‘Some ter- 
rible mistake!’ Huh!” 

After a moment he again picked the sand 
from the box. 

“What did you say?” he asked. 

“Why, I-told him I thought so, too.” 

The Boy turned quickly. ‘You did!” he 
cried. 

“Why, of course,” she replied, resting her 
dark eyes in his. “I had to,” she went on, 
naively. “He was doing just what we wanted 
him to do, was n't he?” 

The Boy’s face changed. “I suppose so,” 
he admitted, reluctantly, and fell to kneading 
the sand again. 

“What did your father say?” asked the Girl, 
after a pause. i 

“Much the same as yours,” he answered. 

‘At first he was very stuffy about it. But 
then he said that 
if we did n’t think 
wed be compat- 
ible, he would n’t 
insist. And then, 
just like your father, 
he said that, after 
all, he had probably 
been mistaken, and 
that now, even if 
we wanted tomarry, 
he wouldn’t give 
his consent under 
any circumstances. 

The Girl straight- 
ened. “Did your 
father say that?” 
she demanded, 
quickly. 

The Boy nodded. 

“Why, so did 
mine!” she cried. 


“ The waiter forgot the oppression of his responsibilities ” 


The Boy sat down beside her 
upon the bench. Hand clasped 
in hand, elbows upon knees, he 
remained for some moments, 
deep in thought. Then he turned 
to her. 

“Would it be any use, do you 
think?” he asked, at length. 

“Would what be any use?” she 
questioned. 

“To ask their consent,” he re- 
plied, slowly. 

“But why should we?” she que- 
ried. “You don’t want to marry 
me.” 

He turned to her impulsively. 
“I do!” he cried, and positively. 

“But you said—” 

“Hang what I said!” he de- 
clared, vehemently, illogically,— 
but most naturally. “I do want 
to marry you, and I’m going to!” 

“But,” she objected,“ I don’t—”’ 

“Yes, you do!” he interrupted, 
seizing both her hands in his. 

The red blood surged to her 
cheeks. «She shook her head. 

“Say'you do,” he commanded. 

Her- cheeks grew yet redder. 
Again she shook her head. 

“Say you do!” he commanded, 
once more, tensely, eagerly. And 
he drew her to him. 

She looked up. Her dark eyes 
caught his gray ones and dwelt 
there. Then she nodded, slowly. 

“I do,” she whispered, so softly 
that he scarce heard. But he un- 
derstood. 

A valiant squirrel, making venturesome ad- 
vances and scuttling retreats, at length made 
up his mind that here all was safe, and ap- 
ogee even to their feet, where he sat upon 

is haunches and eyed them with polite curi- 
osity, bent on finding out, doubtless, how these 
other strange animals, that walked upright and 
wore such strange fur, could sit still so long. It 
would have bored him to death. And a full- 
throated robin perched for fifteen minutes or 
more on the edge of the sand box singing his 
best, and then departed in high dudgeon at be- 
ing so ignored and unappreciated. 

And, at length, there came an erratic, ill-bal- 
anced bat. But he was too impatient to wait, 
and ricochetted off through the gloom, while in 
his stead appeared a sad-voiced whip-poor- 
will. And three frogs sat upon a spray-splashed 
stone and discussed the matter in lugubrious 
gutterals. 
* * * * * * * 

That night old Parson Peters, at the Corners, 
was awakcned at eight-thirty by the jangling of 
his bell. Rising so hastily that he fell over the 
cat, his heart in his throat lest the house be afire 
or the cow in the well, he stuck his night-capped 

‘ head out of the win- 
dow,to be ordered by 
a very impatient and 
dictatorial young 
man to come down 
and marry him toa 
dark-haired, da rk- 
eyed girl, who stood, 
between laughter 
and tears, as near 
to the voung man’s 
side as she could. 

And when the 
hired man, who 
had been forced to 
get up and dress, 
that he might serve 
as a witness, and 
who was correspond- 
ingly disgruntled, 
saw this same dark- 
haired, dark-eyed 
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“Old Parson Peters was awakened by the jangling of his bell” 


girl waiting there in the light of the little kero- 
sene lamp, he stopped grumbling so suddenly 
that it almost choked him, and went back after 
his celluloid collar and Sunday boots. 

And at the club, two middle-aged, well- 
groomed fathers sat and chuckled, and chuckled, 
and chuckled again; and the waiter who served 
them their champagne quite forgot the terrible 
oppression of his responsibilities and began to 
chuckle, too, for he was a social le soul, and, 
even though he did not know what the joke 
was, he felt sure that it was a good one,and did 
homage accordingly. 

One middle-aged, well-groomed father lifted 
a brimming glass on high. f 

“To the bride and the bridegroom!” he cried. 

“To the bridegroom and the bride!” cried the 
other middle-aged, well-groomed father. And 
both raised their glasses to their lips, and then 
put them down again quickly, for there was 
still much chuckling to be done. 

“Shall we forgive them to-morrow, or next 
day?” laughed Father Number One. 

“Next day,” laughed Father Number Two. 
“They have been disobedient,—most diso- 
bedient.” 

Anıl Fathers Number One and Two chuckled 
together; and so did the waiter, for, as I have 
told you, he was a sociable soul, and he just 
knew that it must be a good joke. 


本 * * * * * * 


And out on the road to the Corners, there 
under the great dark dome of the sky, a French 
chau ffeur, with his eye full of oil, and his mouth 
full of words that would have made one glad 
that one didn’t understand idiomatic French, 
lay on his back in the middle of the road under 
a French touring car, and pounded his thumb 
with a monkey-wrench. And in the tonneau 
sat a Boy and a Girl who did not care whether 
it was night or day, or whether they ever had 
anything to eat or not; who really didn’t 
know that there was any one else in the whole, 
wide, round world except just themselves. 
And they laughed, too. 

They did n’t know that_it was a jok 


at i e, to be 
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ONTINGENCIES are apt to arise any 
day in the life of a reporter do- 
ing “general work,” the results of 
which might be most serious. He 
never knows, until he goes to the office, 
about the noon hour, what the city 
editor will send him out to do. If it 
be to resort to strategy in the investi- 
gation of a crime, the criminal and 
his friends are to be reckoned with, 
perhaps at risk. If it be to invade a 
disease-stricken community, and the 
reporter hasn’t an abnormal disre- 
gard for death, he would better go 
back to the nursery. If it be to brave 
a blizzard and report a shipwreck, 
exposure is apt to be encountered 
which would result in death, just as it 
did in the case of Edward Reilly, who 
died in a storm at Coney Island while 
reporting the calamity for the New 
York “Star.” Should the reporter be 
sent tosee a test of a submarine boat, 
he must have the courage of the most 
daring of the crew; and, should he 
be ordered to some remote rural dis- 
trict to expose the operations of a 
lawless gang like the 
Whitecaps, he must be 
willing to trade life for 
death at equal odds. 
By some strange 
process of human 
mind, the element of 
danger never figures 
in a reporter’s calcu- 
lation. I never knew one to carry a revolver, although 
he might easily get a permit to do so from the police 
authorities. Fed so long upon excitement, the spirit of 
adventure is uppermost, and his nerves are as dead to a 
sense of danger as are those of the engine driver who 
fairly revels in the fascination of hurling tons of human 
flesh along at the mile-a-minute clip. In fact, where 
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Whitecap outfit, told him what he was there for, and assured him that 
it would be better for him not to try to make any trouble. The man 
who had scattered terror for miles hung his head and sneaked out to 
join the rest of the loafers. Ralph had felt that there might be some 
danger in approaching the gang after he had learned that they believed 
him to be a detective, but his daring, fearless, courteous manner had 
made cowards of them all. 

That night, however, he had cause to become really frightened. 
He had gone to bed and was asleep when he was suddenly awakened 
by loud exclamations outside his door and heavy boot heels pounding 
the hall floor. Instantly he arose in bed, scarcely knowing whether to 
leap out of a window or to stay and take chances. There wasn’t time to 
decide. Before he had thought twice, a mob, apparently, had assailed 
the door with a heavy log, and he heard it break from its lock, and the 
ruffians fall over each other on the floor. But it was not Ralph’s door 
at all! The whole commotion was only a combined effort of two or 
three natives to push open a door which had fastened itself by swelling 
with moisture,—the door of another room which was needed to house 
a belated patron of the hotel 


A Dangerous Case of Resemblance 


Mr. Ralph used to tell of another experience from which he was 
lucky to escape and tell the story. In this case th ere was a real danger 
of being shot to death. He had gone to a small village in New Jersey 
to unravel a murder mystery. A young woman had been killed, and 
the last person she was seen with was a man who Lore a striking resem- 
blance to the reporter. As soon as the father and three trothers of the 
dead girl laid eyes on Ralph, they were convinced that 
he was her slayer. He could not blame them much, for 
they were ignorant persons and had never seen many 
men of his type. After he had entered the ramshackle 
house where the girl's body lay awaiting the action of 
the legal authorities, the three br others, great strapping 
giants of physical strength, openly accused him of having 
committed the murder. They hit upcn the idea of mak- 
ing him touch the body, believing, in their utter igno- 
rance, in the old superstition that, if a murderer touches 
his victim in death, the wounds will Lleed to give 
evidence of the murderer’s guilt. 。 


The Boldest “Beat” on Record 


“Touch her!” shouted one of the brothers, as Ralph 
told the story afterwards. 


danger is often believed to exist is more than apt to be TERRY, “Iwill not!” exclaimed the reporter, staring him in 
the very place where it will not be found. Most crimi- who did telling work while posing the face and seeing, from the corner of his eye, the other 
nals are cowards in the presence of an educated man. as a lunatic brothers draw their guns. 


How strikingly this was set forth in the case of the 
Whitecaps in the southern part of Indiana, when Julian 
Ralph encountered them! He was then one of the leading correspondents 
on the ‘‘Sun’s” staff, and it was just before he left that journal and 
became one of the most celebrated of American magazine writers. 
He was sent out with instructions to invade the stronghold of the 
Whitecaps, to meet the ringleader face to face, and to expose the 
crimes they were committing in their fiendish conspiracy. Ralph's 
description of the members of this lawless band made them out 
mental, moral, and physical degenerates. On arriving at a little 
crossroads town where the outrages were most frequent, the corre- 
spondent went to a little shanty which bore the flattering name of a 
hotel and secured a room. He then asked some of the loafers about 
the place a few gencral questions about the Whitecaps. He was at 
once taken for a detective, as it had been already rumored around 
that Pinkerton men had been engaged to run down the outlaws. 


Julian Ralph and the Outlaws 


Finding that he could get in return to his queries little more than 
grunts and growls, Ralph sauntered across the road to the only store in 
the place. There he found a group of loungers. He asked the store- 
keeper if he could direct him where to find the leader of the Whitecap 
band. From descriptions he had from the authorities he believed one 
of the loafers in the store was none other than the leader. Walking 
over to him Ralph laid his hand gently upon this fellow’s shoulder. 
Instantly he began to tremble and withdraw. The others threw their 
eyes to the floor and sneaked away. Ralph told the tall, lank, wild- 
eved man that he had reason to believe him to be the leader of the 


“Touch her!” repeated the first brother, and he 
sprang against the door, the only means of escape. 

Ralph moderated his voice designingly, and in a tone of earnestness 
and firmness he told who he was and what he was there for. He ex- 
plained to the men how easy it would be for them to get proof of his 
identity and ascertain the truth of his statements. Seeing that his 
manner of speech had the desired effect of administering a rebuke to 
his accusers, he walked to the man on guard at the door and exclaimed: 

“So, end this folly,—quick!”’ The door was opened. 

Undoubtedly, the boldest undertak- 
ing on the part of a reporter to score a 
“beat” ever known in the history of 
American journalism was when Thomas 
B. Fielders, of the New York “Times,” 
leaped from a steamer in New York 
Harbor, at odds of about a hundred to 
one of being drowned, and brought in 
the first graphic story of the loss of the 
ocean liner, “ Oregon.” It is the custom 
of New York dailies to send reporters 
down the bay to meet incoming steamers, 
when it is known there is “Lig news” 
aboard. On the ground that it is better 
to be safe than sorry, the editors dispatch 
the reporters by special permit on a gov- 
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docks. It was known early in the afternoon that the North German 
Lloyd steamer which had rescued the passengers of the ill-fated 
“Oregon” was not far out, and every city editor in New York laid 
plans for sending reporters out to meet the incoming liner. 

Fielders was one of these. He managed to get aboard the big steamer 
far down the bay, and went among the survivors of the ‘“‘ Oregon ” 
disaster and obtained some thrilling tales of escape. He took notes 
enough to write a book about the sinking of the ship, with minute details 
of heroic rescues and plenty of what newspaper men call “human in- 
terest” stories. Then time began to hang heavy on his hands. It was 
getting late at night, and the ship had not yet passed Quarantine. To 
make matters worse, the captain said that he would allow no one to 
leave the ship until she had made her way clear at Quarantine; Fielders 
vainly pleaded that he was not a passenger, and, therefore, was not 
amenable to the inspection of the ship by the health officers. His remon- 
strances were unavailing. The captain was obdurate. 


Taking Chances with Yellow Fever 


Ten o’clock came. The city editor of the “Times” paced nervously 
around the night desk, repeatedly asking: “ Where on earth is Fielders?” 
Out there in the bay Fielders, wrought to a pitch of anger almost suf- 
ficient to impel an assault upon the exacting captain, looked vainly at 
the dimpling stream of light from his tug as she lay out in the darkened 
waters waiting for him. The captain of the North German Lloyd 
steamer would not permit the tug to come any nearer to his ship. 
Fielders stood beside the rail, loudly remonstrating with the man com- 
manding the big ship. He stealthily placed one leg over the rail, then 
the other. Then there was a splashing sound below and a chorus of 
shouts from the passengers. The reporter was overboard! Out in the 
rippling light his body was seen to rise, and, as it did, the dare-devil 
began swimming toward his tug. His comrades had thrown out a line 
at a signal from him, previously given,and he made for that line. 
Would he ever get it? Could they see him, a mere speck on the dimly 
lighted waters? He gained a hold on the rope, was pulled aboard the 
tug, and gave orders for her nose to be turned toward the Manhattan 
shore with all possible speed. The “Times” contained a full and 
graphic story of the loss of the “ Oregon,” the next morning. 

The nearest approach to Mr. Fielders’s “beat ” was when Louis C. 
Beattie, of the old “ Recorder,” leaped from a steamer at the time of the 
cholera scare, at Quarantine, with a similar end in view, giving his paper 
important news hours ahead of his competitors. P. C. 
Hayes did some clever work in reporting the cholera 
ship incident, too, invading all quarters of the infested 
vessel, at great risk, and contriving to evade the Quaran- 
tine officials. Taking chances with disease seems to have 
a peculiar fascination for Henry Guy Carleton, now a 
celebrated playwright, and Lucien Atkins, still a member 
of the ‘‘ World’s” staff. These men went South when 
yellow fever was scattered over the lower districts of 
Mississippi, Georgia, and Florida. One town in Mis- 
sissippi had well-nigh been depopulated by the dread 
disease, and Jacksonville, Florida, and Brunswick, 
Georgia, were so devastated that popular donations from 
all parts of the country were necessary to furnish food and 
medicalaid. Carleton and Atkins pretended to be immune 
from the disease and encamped right in its strongholds. 


An Encounter with Spintualists 


When Vincent Cook, known throughout newspaper- 
dom as ‘‘ Vince, the invincible,” was managing editor of 
the Brooklyn “ World,” he planned a raid upon a spiritu- 
alistic meeting which was so successful that it not only revealed the 
“spirit”? as a woman in flesh and blood, but also precipitated a free-for- 
all fight which resulted in bloodshed and came near sending several of 
the “ faithful,” and several reporters likewise, to a hospital. Major N. 
A. Clowes, now suburban editor for the ‘ World,” Stephen Titus, now 
in charge of the “ World’s” Brooklyn office, and Archie Gunn, then a 
sketch artist, and now famed for his chorus-girl pictures in magazines, 
were the principal figures in the raid. 
Miss Elizabeth Bingham, a woman of 
great physical size and strength, accom- 
panied them asa woman detective. Cook 
had information that the spiritualistic 
Seances were farces of the most pro- 
nounced type and determined to break 
them up by exposing the fraud to the 
very eyes of the faithful ones. In order 
to get front seats at one of the materi- 
alization meetings he had to get his 
reporters to pretend to be converts to 
Spiritualism. Gradually they worked 
their way from the back seats down to 
the front row. After they had made them- 
selves strong with the medium, a Mrs. a 
Cadman, the coup was cunningly planned. Maj. N. A. CLOWES, 
Cook and his reporters and the sketch an enemy of fake spiritualistic 
artist were to attend a materialization . mediums 
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in an air ship 
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meeting, which, in the parlance of 
spiritualists, is a meeting where 
the medium is supposed to call 
spirits out right before the eyes 
of all the 。 
audience. 
This meet- 
ing was ina ， 
parlor. A cabinet 
was in one corner of 
the room, and there the 
medium sat. When the lights 
were all out and the room was in darkness 
thespirit appeared, clad inregulation white 
and with a very white, cadaverous face. 
It was a woman spirit. Cook thought it 
would be a woman spirit, and that was 
his reason for taking with him the stalwart 
woman detective. In case it proved to be 
a man spirit, he had such strong men as 
Major Clowes and Big “ Steve” Titus. In 
order to make the exposure, Cook had 
conceived the very cunning plan of equip- 
ping each of his men with an electri 
battery, which was concealed beneath their 
clothing, connecting with small incandes 
cent lamps which they kept in reserve up 
their sleeves. They all had front seats, 
and Cook instructed them to turn on the 
lights when he exclaimed ‘‘ Marvelous!” 
Things went smoothly for the medium at 


the outset. She spoke of the voices that 
were ringing in her ears from the far-away 
land of nowhere, and the loyal followers 


on the front row sighed “Amen.” Old 
women who were nightly frequenters 


of the place sighed, too, and, when the 
lights were turned out and the wom- 
an in white appeared, gesticulating 
weirdly, these old women could scarce- 


ly keep their seats. 
Finally Cook moaned 
aloud, “Marvelous!” Instantly there was a bright flash 
of electric lights. The spirit threw up her hands and 
screamed. By this time the woman detective had her 
arms about the spirit, and it was a case of Greek meet 
Greek until Steve Titus went to the detective’s rescue. 
As he did so, several big, strong satellites of the spirit 
seized him. Here Major Clowes took a hand. Archie 
Gunn saw that it would be impossible to do any sketch- 
ing just that moment, so he got busy defending himself 
from assault by others of the stalwart faithful. There 
was a general “mix-up,” in which many blows were 
exchanged and some language indulged in that would 
have shamed all spiritdom. But, enough for Cook, the 
exposure was made. His raid was successful. The 
spirit proved to be Mrs. Cadman, herself. 

“Vince” Cook scored another triumph when he 
broke up a nest of grave robbers in Washington City. 
He was then on the New York “Advertiser.” Infor- 
mation had been gained that the congressional cemetery 
at Washington was being robbed, and that the bodies were being 
sold to medical colleges for dissecting purposes all over the United 
States. Cook was assigned by the managing editor to probe the affair 
and run down the grave robbers. He and another reporter, Edward 
Doney, who died shortly afterwards, undertook the job. Doney imper- 
sonated a medical student. He studied up on anatomy just enough to 
be able to use a few “big words,” for Cook had an intimation that the 
ringleader of the grave robbers was a negro named Marlowe, and he 
knew that a few high-sounding phrases would be enough to establish 
with negroes the belief that Doney was really a medical student. Cook 
and Doney lived in a house back of the medical college in Washington, 
for several weeks, looking over the ground night and day. After a few 
days Cook had in his possession an offer from the negro to supply to a 
medical college the body of General Benjamin F. Butler for $250. 


A Trip to Sea in a Howling Blizzard 

On securing this evidence, Cook was then sure that he was shad- 
owing the right man. After working several weeks longer on the 
case he captured Marlowe, one night, as he came to the medical college 
to deliver a body. Cook had watched operations in the cemetery, several 
nights before, and had sufficient evidence. In those days, however, the 
maximum punishment in Wasington for grave-robbing was only twenty- 
nine days in prison. 

William O. Inglis, of the ‘‘ World,” came near losing his life in a 
perilous trip to sea during the famous blizzard of 1888. News came in, 
from the meager sources left after many a gh wires ol blown 
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down, that the coasts, both on the Jersey and the Long Island ‘shores, 


were strewn with the timbers of wrecked vessels and with the bodies of 
the drowned crews. Inglis was sent out in a tugboat with sketch artists 
and a corps of reporters. 
Barnegat, on the coast of New Jersey, after a most dangerous venture at 
sea. Out of twenty-six pilot boats in the beleagured fleet only fifteen 
had weathered the storm. The others had gone to the bottom. Inglis 
wonders to this day how his tug ever managed to bring him back to 
New York, but he managed to get the mountainous billows of the open 
sea behind him, after hours of buffeting, and felt relief on passing Sandy 
Hook and seeing the smoother waters of the harbor lying before him. 
Henry Clay Terry, now of Hearst’s New York “American,” has 
the record for daring. When Don C. Seitz was city editor of the 
“Recorder” he learned that the state lunatic asylum at Bloomingdale, 
New York, was grossly mismanaged. He determined to get at the bottom 
of it, and sent several reporters to make investigation, but they were turned 
back with no information bearing on the cases of cruelty stipulated in 
the “tip” Seitz had received. He finally assigned Terry to go and get 
himself into Bloomingdale Asylum as an inmate. To-fully appreciate 
what happened one should know Terry’s type. He is a man of average 
size, clear-cut features, and a solemn, serious expression. His facial 
expression is so clergical that he is known everywhere as “Deacon” 
Terry. When he found himself confronted with the assignment to 
become a lunatig he never winced. He isn’t of that sort. With power- 
ful physical strength, he might stand his ground before many of the 
so-called pugilists. More than this, he isa man of incontestable courage. 
So he decided that, if he had to flog every keeper at Bloomingdale, he 
would force himself into that institution as a lunatic without even waiting 
the formality of shamming insanity and being duly committed, as 
“Nellie Bly” was in Bellevue. One dark, rainy night, while an equi- 
noctial storm was raging,—just the kind of night for lunatics to be at 
large,—a stout, rugged, weather-beaten man alighted from a train at 
White Plains. From this town a lonely road leads out over hills and 
through forests to Bloomingdale. The weather-beaten man tramped 
along the road like a veritable outcast. His clothing was tattered and 
torn, and one might have taken him for a scarecrow, had he seen him 
in broad, open daylight. As he drew near the great inclosure of Bloom- 
ingdale Asylum the man began to mutter and growl like a dog. He 
threw away his hat, rumpled up his hair, spattered mud about his face, 
and sprang upon the doorstep of the prison, demanding entrance. He 
shouted wildly, at the top of his voice, until one of the keepers came to 
the door. Without waiting for a word, the ruffian invader pounced 
upon the keeper like a raving maniac, shouting: “Why did you put me 
out? Why do you kick me out in the rain? Don’t I belong here?” 


A Monument to a Servant Girl 


It was “Deacon ” Terry, but the dumfounded keeper never once 
dreamed that he had in his care a newspaper reporter. He took Terry 
inside, believing him to be an inmate, and the reporter stayed there long 
enough, that night, to get in communication with one of the attachés 
and several of the inmates, who gave corroboration of the story about 
mismanagement. One of the charges against a physician in the asylum 
was that, in treating a patient, he had boiled him to death. Terry 
secured all the particulars about the affair, which resulted in a sweeping 
investigation, but the reporter had to fight his way out just as he had 
fought his way into the institution. 

The Tillie Smith murder case will live in the annals of criminal 
history, because a monument was erected to the murdered girl. This 
monument also stands for the skill, the eternal 
vigilance, and the shrewdness of two news- 
paper reporters,—Charles W. Tyler and 
James Creelman. It is the only monument, 
perhaps, ever erected to the memory of a 
servant girl by public subscription. Tillie 
Smith was a maid in a public institution in 
a small New Jersey town. When her body 
was found the mystery of her murder engaged 
the shrewdest of detectives the state of New 
Jersey could put to work on the case. They 
worked every thread of every clew that might 
lead to the capture of the guilty person, but 
their efforts were in vain. The “Sun” sent 
Charles W. Tyler to make investigation of 
the crime. It should be borne in mind that 
metropolitan newspapers of the present day 
are not satisfied with merely chronicling mur- 
ders and telling what the police have done. 
They go one further than that and endeavor 
to beat the police in apprehending the mur- 
derer. Tyler became a detective, when he 
went to the New Jersey town, and took up 
the Tillie Smith case. There he met James 
Creelman, of the “World,” who has since 
become famous as a war correspondent and, 
attained prominence as a magazine writer. 
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He came upon the fleet of pilot boats off- 


THE FAMISHED 
By Nixon Waterman 


Mine was a nature that needed sun 
As the flowers need it, I 
Could have wrought good things had there been 


To smile and to’bid me try. 

But they kept their words—they were busy, all, 
With their own affairs, 一 until 

My blood seemed touched with a tinct of gall 
And my heart with an icy chill. 


I died one night, and they came, next day, 
The ones who had seemed so cold, 
And wept as they wreathed my lifeless clay 
And my many ways extolled. 

And Í thought, as I lay on my silent bier, 
“They are fools to waste on me 

The words that a dead man can not hear 
And the wreaths that he can not see!” 
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other followed another. They would give each other, every day, the 
results of their investigations, and the two newspapers would print each 
day about the same story. Meanwhile the detective work of the reporters 
was counting for something, and, after getting what they believed to be 
sufficient circumstantial evidence to cause the arrest of the janitor of the 
institution, Tyler procured a warrant and he was taken prisoner. This 
was after the police had- given 'up the case. The man was tried and 
convicted of murder in the first degree. The court sentenced him to 
death, but this sentence was afterwards commuted to life-imprisonment. 
It was shown that Tillie Smith had met her death while bravely defend- 
ing her honor, and Tyler and Creelman wrote such impressive stories 
ahout the affair that a public subscription was started to erect a monu- 
ment to “womanly virtue.” No one ever passes this monument without 
recalling the tragedy which awakened such widespread interest at the 
time. Creelman and Tyler did their work in the face of many threats 
on the part of the janitor and his friends. To say that their lives were 
in danger, at various stages of the game, would be putting it mildly. 
They invaded places the police and detectives would not venture to 
inspect. But for their persistent probing the crime would never have 
been atoned for in terms of the law. 


Miss Folsom Enjoyed the Chase 


In all things and above all things else a reporter must have the 
tenacity of an English bulldog when he once gets a grip on an assign- 
ment. This was never more strikingly demonstrated than in the case 
of three or four reporters for the “Sun” when they were sent out to 
interview Miss Frances Folsom, on her return home from Europe to 
become the bride of Grover Cleveland, then President of the United 
States. It may well be imagined that, when a young woman is about 
to marry a president of the United States, she becomes a most important 
personage in the minds of the men who make the modern metropolitan 
newspapers. There was not a city editor in New York, therefore, but 
determined that his paper should have an interview with Miss Folsom 
the moment she should arrive in port. In fact, long before the steamer 
“Illinois” arrived, that day, the Narrows were thick with tugboats 
bearing reporters for the various dailies. Others had gone down the 
bay aboard the revenue cutters to board the incoming steamer and 
interview Miss Folsom on the way to the dock. Meanwhile the “Sun” 
had received a cablegram, a week before, saying that Miss Folsom would 
not come on the “Ilinois,” but, in order to avoid reporters, had quietly 
changed her plans and gone to Antwerp and taken the steamer 
“Noordland.” This steamer was due the same day the “Illinois” was 
booked to be in New York, and the “Sun’s” city editor very shrewdly 
determined to throw the other papers off their guard by sending a 
delegation of reporters to meet the “Illinois,” and then quietly sending 
another delegation to meet the ‘“Noordland.” In this way he figured 
that the reporters on the assignment to meet the “Illinois”? could be 
kept in ignorance of the “tip” that Miss Folsom was really coming on 


- the “Noordland,” and thus a “scoop” might be accomplished. So, 


when the reporters of other papers and a delegation from the “Sun” 
waited around the dock for the incoming “ Illinois,” three of the Sun’s 
most alert reporters were far down the bay on a tugboat, awaiting the 
arrival of the “Noordland.” But Miss Folsom was alert as they, for 
she had arranged by cable, with the President’s influence, to get aboard 
a revenue cutter far down the bay and come into New York without the 
necessity of staying aboard ship until the vessel should dock. The 
reporters saw her transfer from the steamer to the revenue cutter. They 
turned their tugboat about and began to chase the revenue cutter to the 
dock. They landed just in time to see Miss 
Folsom take a carriage and depart from the 
pier, but they likewise got a carriage and 
kept up their pursuit. Another of them re- 
mained and overheard the baggage men give 
orders for the trunks of the presidential bride- 
elect to be sent to the Gilsey House. The 
“Sun” men met Miss Folsom at the ladies’ 
entrance of the Gilsey House, and with an 
outburst of laughter she capitulated, granted 
a brief interview, and said she had enjoyed 
the chase quite as much as the reporters. 
The “Sun” had its “beat,” the next day, 
and city editors in Printing House Square 
are still wondering how it all happened. 
One of the most important achievements 
for the public good, of a newspaper, in recent 
years, was when Frank O’ Neil, a reporter for 
the St. Louis “Post-Dispatch,” went to Mex- 
ico City and succeeded in influencing J. K. 
Murrell to return to St. Louis and make 
full confession concerning the aldermanic 
“graft” scandal, which has resulted in the 
great municipal upheaval in that city. O'Neil 
found he could do nothing by talking with 
Murrell, whom he had located in Mexico. 
By clever diplomacy, O'Neil secured an 


Tyler and Creelman agreed to work to- 
gether, one taking up one clew while the 


interview with Murrell which not only im- 
plicated him, but other politicians, also. 
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PRESIDENT SANBORN of the Western Central 

was opposed to nepotism. He believed in 
merit and experience in lieu of the influence of 
birth, wealth, and “pull.” The sons of directors 
and rich stockholders found his doctrine uncom- 
fortable, so did his boy, Clark. When the latter 
came home to Denver from an eastern school, 
and stated that he had made up his mind unre- 
servedly to make railroading his life-work, the 
president said: 

“Your choice pleases me. I suppose you have 
in mind to ultimately occupy a seat at or very 
near the top?” 

“Certainly; nothing less,” Clark replied. 

“Then you will have to begin at the bottom 
of the class and spell them all down, one by 
one. On the Central there is no other way.” 

The young man looked about him, at the 
mahogany furniture of his father’s private office, 
at the expensive rug beneath his feet, at his 
sire’s sturdy, well-groomed figure. ‘‘ You spelled 


them all down, I infer,” he remarked, a glint of ` 


banter in his gray eyes. 


“Most of them,” the president said, smiling. ` 


“Not on the Central, however. I was thirty 
years on the way, most of the time working on 
other roads, in nearly every department from 
section foreman up to this desk. How could I 
wisely pass on the work of others had I never 
done such work?” 

Clark reflected a moment. ‘Where would 
you advise me to begin?” he asked. 

“T would suggest that you go out on the line, 
out to Paley Fork, for instance, and become a 
member of a section gang. Work with those men 
long enough, at least, to learn exactly how a 
railroad track is kept in order. Then you ought 
to go into the roundhouse and repair shops out 
there, and find out, in a practical way, about 
the construction of cars and engines; then you 
would better fire an engine fora while. By doing 
so you will learn to run a locomotive and know 
what sort of obstacles trainmen have to contend 
with. After that, if you are not discharged for 
insubordination or incompetency, you can take 
up something else.” 

A slow flush of something akin to anger crept 
across the son’s handsome face. About him in 
the big modern building lay many fine rooms, 


the treasurer’s department, the offices of the 
land department, the chief engineer’s quarters, 
the richly appointed suite for the directors, yet, 
he must go out and dig dirt under the hot sun, 
handle oily machinery in the shops, and, finally, 
pound coal and shovel it into the fire box! Fir- 
ing a locomotive, he knew, was fearful bodily 
toil. In truth, year by year, the size and power 
of locomotives had been augmented until few 
men could be found possessed of muscle and 
endurance sufficient to keep them in steam. To 
Clark it looked not only hard, but even humili- 
ating. 

“Pater,” he said, after a moment, “you have 
been mighty good to me in the past, and I 
appreciate it, but, really, don’t you think you 
are rubbing it into me now?” 

“No. You may not understand it now, but 
you will if you ever become a railroad official.” 

“T suppose you are right; anything that is 
really big and of some consequence has to be 
struggled for, I fancy.” 

“Exactly so, and in the struggle one also 
grows big and of consequence; otherwise one 
could n’t capture and hold down the big thing 
when one gets to it.” 

Clark laughed. “All right,” he said, “ʻI think 
I understand why you are president of the Cen- 
tral. I’ll wade in; I don’t believe you will keep 
me tamping ties and shoveling coal longer than 
seems necessary.” 

The president’s strong face softened tenderly. 
“Noi it would please certain feelings of mine to 
make life altogether easy for you, but it won’t 
do; you have got to meet the tough things and 
master them. I will give you a note to Road- 
master Logan. Go out with him; he will put 
you on somewhere. You will draw regular wages. 
No money will come to you from home; college 
days and college luxuries are over for you, 
understand. You will draw from one-fifty to two 
dollars per day; earn it and live on it. That will 
enlighten you about certain things that may be 
valuable to you in the future. The matter rests 
with you to win or lose. I don’t expect to see 
you show the white feather.” 

The tall boy’s teeth clenched and the color in 
his cheeks deepened, but he shook his father’s 
hand and said, “All right, dad,” and went out. 


The next morning Clark went over the range 
to Paley Fork with Logan, and the following 
day was made a member of a section crew on 
the middle division. To the college-bred youth 
it seemed a lowly position indeed. His hands 
lost their whiteness and, passing the stage of 
blisters, became calloused, the milky scarfskin 
peeled from his face in the sun’s glare and his 
flesh grew swarthy. But he found out how to 
keep a railroad track in order; there no man 
would ever be able to deceive him. At the end 
of five months he shifted his position to the work- 
train on the West End, and began education in 
fills and excavations, the removal of earth-slides, 
and how wrecks were swiftly cleared from the 
track. During the winter he went out again and. 
again with a battery of four engines and a rotary 
and had experience of war with the snow of the 
sky grades. Early spring found him in the shops 
at Paley Fork, garbed in overalls and working 
among swinging cranes, snarling lathes, and the 
crash of steam-hammers. November found him 
on a night-shift in the roundhouse, dumping 
engine grates over ash-pits, filling sand-tanks, 
and wiping steel and brass. By June of the fol- 
lowing spring he was hostler, bringing out 
engines to the main track for departing trains . 
and taking engines into the house from arriving 
trains. 

Naturally, the story of the “nerve” of the 
president’s son went the length of the Central. 
Between father and son there was a curious 
reticence. Not once did President Sanborn 
urge the boy to come home to the luxuries of 
the big house on Capitol Hill. “Whenever you 
are tired of the fight you will be welcome here,” 
was the fashion in which he ended most of his 
letters to Clark, who was wont to rejoin with 
something like: ‘‘ Your invitation sounds good, 
but I’m not at present trotting with the silk 
stockings; too busy.” Once at the end of a 
note to his father he added a line which read: 
“P.S.—You have n’t noticed any white feathers 
yet, have you?” But he had the courage and 
decency to strike that out. 

In August of the second year he informed 
Master Mechanic Addicks that he would like a 
job of firing. The master mechanic tried to 
dissuade him. “ Let it alone, boy; pass it up. 
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The work is back-breaking, racking, infernal,” 
he said. “You are not going to follow firing 
>- or be an engineer. I know your father too 
well for that.” 

“The pater said fire, and fire it will be. I’m 
not going to sprout any white feathers at this 
stage of the game,” was the grim reply. 

The master mechanic looked at the young 
fellow admiringly. ‘The old block and the 
chip are of a piece, that’s plain. Still, it looks 
like nonsense to me. 
it soon,” he said. 

At that time telegrams and letters of an 
epoch-making character were passing between 
postal authorities and railroad officials, dated 
from Washington, D. C., Chicago, Denver, and 
Los Angeles. The thing in ferment was whether 
or not a certain volume of mail could not be 
given quicker transit between Southern Califor- 
nia points and the cities of the East by way of 
the Western Central than by means of the 
longer route through the plains country to the 
southward. From Manzano, a point on the 
transcontinental line in New Mexico, across 
the mountains northeastward to Denver, three 
hundred miles of mountain road as against five 
hundred of “sage-brush track,” that was the 
proposition. Six hours from Manzano to Den- 
ver would nail the contract. Fifty miles an 
hour and mountains galore! It had a daunting 
look. All along the line the tone of comment 
was protestation. Still, when Sanborn and 
Superintendent Burke and Chief Dispatcher 
Manvell had drawn the schedule for the flyers, 
every man on the Central felt his blood quicken 
and his pride expand. But one outcome was 
to be admitted, the line must win. 

On the eighteenth of. August everything was 
ready for the test. 
at Manzano at 7.24 A. M. the great “1300” 
burst with three heavily laden mail cars behind 
her, bound for far-off Denver. Instantly the 
trial was on, the test was set. The whole line 
seemed to strain taut with excitement. Train 
orders flashed to and fro on the wires, keeping 
the track clear for the racer, every man on the 
Central, sera held his watch on the 
flyer, mentally “ pulling for her.” 

Up the long valley of the Big Bear Paw the 

“1300” thundered, whirled across Ball Bridge, 
and chased the echoes up the winding canyon 
of the Little Bear Paw, and onward over the 
Saddle Bow Range and down into Peace Valley. 
There, at Three Plumes, engine “1010” was 
waiting, and, being quickly hooked to the 
train, rushed onward, twenty-two minutes late. 
Through Peace Valley, whizzing through Bonnet 
and around the Great Horseshoe and up over 
the Muley Pass, roaring through twenty-eight 
miles of snowsheds, the “1010” came. 

Onward she flew, snapping the mail cars 
around the curves and downward from the pass, 
and still onward, tearing in through the switches 
at Paley Fork, ‘but, alas, thirty-eight minutes 
„behind the schedule! Half the population of 
the division station was on the depot platform, 
among them superintendent Burke and Chief 
Manvell. The engineer and fireman of the 
“toro” descended to the platform grimy and 
staggering with weariness. Though they had 
worked like fiends, sixteen minutes had been 
added to the time lost by the “1300” on the 
West End. 

The “1010” was instantly cut loose and sent 
toward the house, and a big Baldwin engine, 
the “1206,” backed in and was snapped fast to 
the mail cars. Dick Munson, reputed to have 
no knowledge of fear, sat at the throttle; on the 
fuel deck, with hat off and sleeves rolled to the 
shoulders, stood Dan Madden, one of the Cen- 
tral’s crack firemen; on the firemen’s seat, with 
his hand on the bell rope, sat Clark Sanborn. 
The master mechanic had said to him that 
morning: 

“When you bring the ‘1206’ out to-day 
you would better stay on her and make the trip 
to Denver. I want you to watch Dan Madden 


工业 let you know about . 


Out through the switches - 


work. Maybe when you ”ve seen what firing a 
passenger mogul is really like you'll be satisfied 
to pass up the job. Besides, Madden may need 
help.” 

Clark laughingly assented. “All right, Mr. 
Addicks,” he said, “I think I'll enjoy the ride. 
I would n’t object to getting a glimpse of my 
good, gray dad, provided I don’t have to go to 
Denver in’a Pullman and wearing a ‘biled 
shirt.’” 

Addicks patted him on the shoulder and 
growled good-naturedly: ‘Don’t worry, boy, 
you will have dust and grease enough on you 
this trip, before you hit headquarters.” 

To Clark nothing particularly new was prom- 
ised by the trip, save that a fight against time 
was to be waged through something more than 
a hundred miles, half of which was mountains. 
The gauge of the “1206” showed a steam pres- 
sure of nearly two hundred pounds to the 
square inch, and a blue-white plume jetted 
from her safety exhaust as the air-coupling was 
made. Panting for the race, she stood, a beau- 
tiful monster, one hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds of tested steel, with a tender attached to 
her that held six thousand gallons of water and 
ten tons of coal. Manvell and Burke and Ad- 
dicks drew quickly toward the gangway, the 
face of each man grave with anxiety. Munson 
saw their lips moving, but could not hear what 
they said for the hissing steam, but Clark heard 
and shouted across to him: 

“They say, ‘Give her the whip, go into 
Denver on schedule, if possible, but look out 
that she don’t get away from you on the east 
side of the Cradle Range.” 

Munson’s gaunt face lit up with a smile; he 
touched the sand lever and opened the throttle. 
Like lightning the fiery gas straining in the en- 
gine’s boiler shot through her throat into the 
cylinders and her great drivers spun on the rails. 
Back in the mail cars Conductor Dirken and 
the clerks were all but thrown from their feet. 
For an instant it seemed that the drawheads 
might be jerked from their sockets, but the next 
moment the train was rushing out through the 
switches in a clamor as of many shattering 
things. Clark, looking back from the fireman’s 
window, waved his cap to the crowd on the 
platform. Munson never turned his head; his 
face changed to something like gray iron. 

There was a long stretch down a valley and 
around the base of Silver Mountain before en- 
countering the Sandrill River and the Cradle 
Range. Here were some thirty miles of slightly 
falling track ere the towering barrier of the 
range would interpose its bulk. Here’ and be- 
yond the range time must be made. Munson 
centered his attention on the cut-off and throt- 
tle, giving her a little shorter stroke and a little 
more steam with each thousand feet traversed 
until the exhausts blent into a solid roar. With 
the flight of four or five minutes they were cut- 
ting through the air at a sixty mile pace, at the 
end of ten minutes the speed had increased to 
seventy, at least. The three cars of mail seemed 
no more than steadying ballast for the hurling 
mass of steel at the front. Majestically she 
rolled on her springs, each driver beneath her a 
spinning vortex of shadowy things. By times 
her Crosby chime-whistles sent out a long- 
drawn, melodious blare, as though she were 
calling triumphantly to mountains and tempests, 
and earth’s grandest embodiments of power. 

Down on the fuel deck Madden swayed back 
and forth between the coal pile and the furnace 
door. Already sweat was trickling down the 
fireman’s sinewy neck. From the window seat 
Clark looked down upon the swaying figure. 
It was glorious to sit there at ease, hearing the 
wild scream in one’s ears, and seeing the dis- 
tances taken in gulps by the flying engine, but 
to get down in front of the hot boiler-head and 
toil,—well, no doubt old Addicks’s appreciation 
of the task was correct. But how about one’s 
duty, and how about the white feather? Clark 
set his teeth grimly, remembering what the “old 
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man” had said. It was well for the first run 
of the Central’s fast mail that purpose in the 
young feliow’s breast remained as granite, for, 
even while he was weighing the question, a 
momentous thing happened. Madden struck 
the pick into a block of coal and there burst 
out a flash of flame anda crash of sound. The 
fireman bounced back against the boiler-head 
and fell in a quivering heap, something like a 
knife ri ped across the back of Clark’s neck, 
Munson sank forward with a cry, the glass of 
both cab windows burst outward, and the place 
was wreathed in blinding dust. 

Something in the block of coal, doubtless a 
bit of giant-powder, damp and unexploded when 
the coal was mined, had been pierced and ig- 
nited by the point of the iron pick. Such 
explosions have occurred before, sometimes in 
the furnace of an engine, bringing dire results. 
With the crash of the explosion Clark leaped 
down on the fuel deck, both hands at the bac« 
of his neck, his face awry with pain. The next 
moment he caught Madden in his arms and 
lifted him, terror in his eyes. 

“Dan!” he cried, “‘Dan,—are you hurt? How 
bad is it?” 

The fireman groped about with his hands, 
gasping and struggling. Munson writhed back- 
ward, twisting his body until his face was to- 
ward them. A ring of pallor shone about the 
engineer’s drawn lips and his eves looked glassy 
and strange. He was feeling blindly for the 
throttle lever. Madden reached a hand toward 
him, his fingers working, his features distorted 
in fierce protest. 

“Don’t shut her off, Dick!” he shouted, 
“don’t,—don’t reverse her! We will lose time! 
TI be all right in a minute,—in—just—a— 
minute!” He tried to get to his feet, but one 
of his legs doubled under him like a limb of 
putty. “My right leg,—it’s broke!” he gasped, 
looking fearfully into Clark’s face, as he clung 
about the young fellow’s shoulders. 

As they held together, swaying with the dip 
and roll of the rushing engine, Clark spoke 
near the freman’s ear: “I’m hurt, too, Dan, 
but not bad; just a scratch, I think. I’H do 
the firing; I'll try my best to keep her hot. We 
will have to stop and get you into one of the 
mail cars so you can lie down. It won’t do for 
you to stay in here.” 

Munson was staring at them. Suddenly his 
eyes cleared. “What is it,—what happened?’ 
he shouted. 

Clark swayed toward him, clenching Mad- 
den’s body about the waist. ‘‘Explosion in the 
coal,” he shouted, in return. ‘“‘Dan’s got a 
broken leg. I'll fire her now.” 

Munson threw on the air, clanged the reverse 
over, and twisted himself painfully from his 
seat. “Something knocked the breath and sense 
out of me,” he said, “but I guess 1’m all right.” 
He scanned Clark’s face hesitatingly. ‘Do you 
think you can keep her hot?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” said the big youth, angrily. ‘If 
you can keep her open and she stays on the 
rails we will go in on schedule. If necessary 
wedge the safety. We must win this fight.” 

“Good,” said Munson. “For a minute I 
thought sure we was whipped.” As with men 
in battle, each thought first of the outcome of 
the struggle. Munson took hold of Madden. 
“Let him lie down,” he said to Clark. As they 
eased the fireman to a recumbent position, his 
lips twitched. 

“T could do it, Dick, I could do it, if I could 
stand,” he wailed; and again, “I could keep her 
in steam, Dick, I could do it, if I could only 
stand up.” 

“We will make it or blow her up, Dan; don’t 
worry,” said Munson. 

Five minutes later Madden was lying on a 
bed of empty mail sacks in one of the cars, and 
the men were doing what they could for him. 

“Pile the sacks on each side of him so he 
won’t roll,” said Munson. ‘We will get you 
to a doctor, Dan, as fast as the wheels can 
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“Clark swayed toward him, clenching Madden's body, about the waist” 


turn. Hold fast, you fellows in here, when we 
go down the east side; there’s going to be do- 
ings. Come on, son.” 

Clark and the engineer rushed back to the 

“1206” and climbed into the cab. Munson, 
though his features looked pinched as with 
pain, flung himself upon his seat, threw the re- 
Verse back, and pushed the throttle open. The 

“1206” belched out her steam in crashing snorts 
and set off like a race horse. Clark flung his 
cap upon the fireman’s seat, pulled off his shirt 


and threw it into a corner by the boiler-head. 
Stripped to the waist,he turned to the maul and 
shovel. Blood was running down among the 
white muscles of his back. He pulled the fur- 
nace door open and began spraying coal from 
the shovel upon the seething bed of fire within. 
Two hundred and seventy-five tubes of fifteen- 
foot length lay in the boiler before him, two 
thousand square feet of surface to be heated. 
The big fire box, breathed upon by the fierce 
draft, roared hoarsely as it devoured the coal, 


each time the door swung open a scorching 
blast of heat burst out Soon he began to 
breathe with his lips parted, erelong his body 
was beaded with sweat, his hair became a wet 
mat, and his skin streaked with grimy dust. 
Half his strength went in a continuous effort to 
keep upon his feet. He began to realize what 
it meant to labor while standing upon a sway- 
ing, lurching surface, a floor that never for a 
moment ceased shifting; to feel himself burning 
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EVER before, perhaps, was 
Europe so charged with the 
elements of hate as at present. 
Of old there were territorial 
and dynastic rivalries. Nations 
fought to extend meaningless 
frontiers or placate the humors 
of kings. The terrible plastic 
power of war was lightly loosed. 
The last dynastic war was that 
of 1870, which ended at Sedan. 
The “splendid materialism ” of 
the new century does not fight 
for flags or ideals; it fights for 
one s trade. Whither commerce goes 
the flag must follow; and behind 
the flag, the guns. And with 
old Europe allis not well. Only 
a little of her commerce can climb the tariff walls of America; and 
at so many of the oriental outlets of trade Great Britain keeps the 
tollgate. Moreover, this old world has been warned that worse is yet 
to befall it. In full senate Mr. Lodge declared,—and his voice rang 
gloomily over sea: “The struggle with Europe has already begun, and 
it can end only in the commercial and economic supremacy of the 
United States.” Old Europe, heavy with overproduction, listened and 
took heed. It added to its fleets and strengthened its armies by which, 
alone, it can hope to gain new markets or hold its own. England seized 
Thibet and began its grim move on Persia. The new German Imperial- 
ism (which is as rapacious as any other,) blazed a new road through the 
dominions of the Turk. Only France (who has no statesmen,) did 
nothing; at most she turned over Egypt to Great Britain, and got in 
return a platonic permission to go harvest trouble in Morocco. 

France, of all the European nations, faces the darkest future. Her 
colonial possessions furnish no outlets for her trade. Indeed, as a colo- 
nial power, France has had an unhappy destiny. Always she has sown 
and others have reaped. Her conquests in India, 
Egypt, and America served only England. ‘To-day 
she is policing Northern Africa for the benefit of the 
Triple Alliance. And then France—in spite of the 
recent Anglo-French treaty,—has no friends in West- 
ern Europe. One and all the monarchies look askance 
upon this enthusiastic republic which is always open- 
ing new roads of social reform,—always waving the 
flag of the ideal. 

A tripartite association of enemies watches her 
frontiers; and the three armies are maintained at an 
expense (if you add the fleets,) of nearly four hundred 
million dollars a year. Not all this armed police 
exists for France; but were there no France,—espe- 
cially were there no French ideas, antimonarchical, 
antiaristocratic, ideas subversive of privilege and the 
feudalism of caste and money,—it is safe to say that 
the armies of the three powers would dwindle to just 
the force they need (and no more,) for carrying on 
commercial raids in the yellow world and the black. Ke 
As it is, Germany spends fifty-four per cent. of her 
national wealth upon the army; the Austrian per- 
centage is forty-seven; that of Italy is fifty-two. 

The democracy of France is a very pretty thing. It is neither prac- 
tical nor humdrum. Still, it preserves a little of the theatrical air of 
’93. But it is very sincere for all that. Right and wrong are words that 
still have immense power in France. The rights of man,—humanity,— 
equality; they are pompous phrases if you will; but there is something 
fine and imaginative in a people that can be led by pompous phrases; 
the French politicians (who are no better than politicians otherwhere,) 


“The generals are hooted at” 


do not use the shibboleths of “world-wide commerce,” “trade suprem-' 


acy,” —they capture votes by talking (with such magnificent gestures!) 
of the rights of man,—humanity,—international brotherhood,—equality. 
Now the politicians are no more sincere than others of their kind; but 
the people is sincere,—it has that kind of a heart. And the fact is that 
in these days when it needs an army more than it has ever before needed 
an army—if France is not to share the fate of Poland,—it has taken the 
whole, huge, complicated machine apart and is putting it together again 
ina way that will make it run more smoothly for democracy. This is 
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quite French, entirely reckless, and very fine. Only a few years ago 
France destroyed her whole bureau of military information—a bureau 
every other nation bends all efforts to make efficient,—because the 
unhappy Dreyfus got caught in the cogs. It was magnificent; and idiotic. 

And so, if you will, let us go look at the French army. Not in all the 
world is there an army whose past is quite so glorious; nor is there in the 
present an army better worth studying, for more than any other it has 
reconciled equable democracy with that monstrous and illogical thing,— 
militarism. 

Every Citizen a Soldier 


France has no mercenaries,—the professional soldiers who make 
A business of soldiering and find a livelihood in it. Indeed, in Europe, 
only England and Turkey maintain the old-style mercenary army. In 
France, military service is a personal duty that every citizen owes to the 
country. That is the first article of the new military law. Here is the 
second article: “The military service is equal for all. There is no 
exemption save for physical disability. It lasts for twenty-five years.” 
Every Frenchman serves and no one, unless he is French, is permitted 
to serve in the French army. It is a part of citizenship,—of good citi- 
zenship, I should say, for criminals and all those condemned in the 
penal courts are excluded. Special regiments exist, however, for bad 
citizens, and in the African battalions they may reconquer an honorable 
civic state. No one may enter the public service,—no one is eligible for 
election to office,—who has not paid his debt of military service to the 
country. By the new law every Frenchman must wear the uniform for 
two years; and then, until twenty-five years have gone by in his life, he 
may be called under the flag, either for a short period of drill, or, should 
war come, to fight as best he may. 

You should have seen these young men coming up for the “class,” 
as it is called; the peasants from the good rich France of the “center,” 
or the sunburned midi; the brave provincials, and the alert street-dwellers 
of that Paris which is ceasing to be French, if,indeed, it ever was; and, 
perhaps, out by the Gare de Lyon the melancholy procession of bad 
citizens, going between files of uniformed good citizens, to do the state 

an unwilling service at Gafsa or some other grim 
African outpost. Two pictures rise in mind. I think 
of a hot summer day in front of that great railway 
station in Paris. The asphalt smoked under foot, 
and the sky was a pan of brass. The bad citizens 
came marching. They were young, all of them, for 
it is at twenty that the country collects its debt of 
military duty; they were young and most of them 
were lean and little and wicked,—children of the 
slums and the barriers, enemies of organized life, 
larve of the jails and the gutters, all that Paris breeds 
of the vicious and horrible in its black underworld. 
They had robbed and knifed. They had grown in 
crime and idleness as maggots grow in rotten beef; 
and now they were marching away into an unknown 
full of terror,—the terror of discipline and hard tech- 
F nical work. They who had prowled by night were 
` to know the sleep between regulation blankets, and - 
i -other things as strange and menacing. But they were 
in wild spirits. They shouted the songs of “Biribi ” 
and called to their friends. Their friends called back 
tothem. Bareheaded women, waiting, broke through 
theline of soldiers and fell upon the bad citizens and 
kissed them,—for there is love of a kind, even in the dark underworld 
of Paris: 

“Farewell, my Julot,—my tiger.” 

“Farewell, la môme.” 

“Oh! Oh! mon petit homme de Dieu!” 

Then the bad citizens were prodded and driven into the station 
and into the cars that carried them away into the unknown,—an un- 
known haunted with fears of cleanly living and good order and fair 
work. Larve of the jails and the hospitals, food for the guillotine and 
the dissecting knife; better, I think, they should go to the African bat- 
tallions even though they were to be the food for long rifles and the 
Kebillian swords. 

Another day I was at Arles in Provence. It was February 6,—the 
last firage au sort, for the new law has suppressed this old mode of . 
enlistment, whereby a conscript might draw a lucky number and so 
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“class? came swinging down the Rue du quatre Septembre, arm in arm; 
the good wine of their country had warmed their hearts; they chanted 
an old marching refrain: 


“Encore un carreau d'cass¢, 
V’la Vvitrier passé.” 

It was a gallant picture. These were the good citizens going 
joyously about their duty. For them the life into which they were going 
held a little romance; they were escaping from the monotony of labor in 
the vineyards, the fields, the shops; they were, in a way, sons of adven- 
ture and the unforeseen. And this is good for the peasant; better, still, 
for the town-dweller. Study, steady work, good+food and discipline 
shape these young men—dulled by work or idleness, narrowed by life 
without horizons,—into capable citizenship; they learn to know them- 
selves and to take measure of their fellows. In the regiment the work- 
men of Belleville and the Glacitre fraternize with Auvergnats and 
Savoyards; the dreamy Breton peasant has for fellow the keen lad of 
Paris; the little viscount sleeps beside a foundling, the shoemaker by the 
colonel’s son; it is the democracy—than which there is nothing broader,— 
of the army. To the average youth there is no better school; the youth 
who is exceptional fares not quite so well, perhaps, but then neither the 
army, nor life, is organized for the exceptional. 

Under the new law those who have attained the age of twenty pass 
each year into the army. The list is drawn up for each canton by the 
mayor. Only in case of physical unfitness is exemption granted, and even 
those who are not “good for the service” are incorporated in the auxiliary 
services, such as hospital work, pharmacies, and the commissary. If, how- 
ever, two brothers are inscribed the same year (as may happen, ) one of 
them—as they decide,—need not join the army until his brother’s time 
has expired. The officers, one and all, will hereafter serve in the ranks. 
As of old they will enter at Saint-Cyr or the Polytechnique, but one year 
must be passed in the ranks under the ordinary conditions. This, appar- 
ently, is the most democratic measure in the new rules. In a line with it 
are the broad opportunities given the private 
to gain the grade of sous-lieutenant; special 
courses of instruction are provided and, with- 
out caste, a soldier of good points and industry 
may become an officer. 

For two years, then, every Frenchman is 
in the active army. September 30, each year, 
those who have served two years are sent to 
their homes; but for eleven years more they 
make part of the reserve and are called upon 
for short periods of drill. From the reserve 
they pass to the territorial army for six years; 
for six years more they are connected with the 
military organization of the country in the ter- 
ritorial reserve. In time of peace this connec- 
tion does not weigh upon any citizen; in case 
of mobilization the soldiers of every branch 
may be called under the flags. From twenty 
to thirty-five the Frenchman isa soldier. Two 
years of that time, in the active army, are sup- 
posed to shape him for his work; for the rest he has a fortnight or so of 
soldiering a year. Since only a war can decide whether the system is 
effective, it is to be hoped that the matter will long remain in doubt. 
It should be remembered that the new law was put through by the 
socialists and radical-socialists who are enemies of militarism; its purpose 
was not to increase the efficiency of the army, but to render military 
service less onerous. ‘There was agreat deal of talk of “republicanizing 
the army ” and “killing the germs of Cwxsarism.” There is something 
very fascinating in the idea of an army of the people,—a democratic 
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militia; unfortunate- 

“ly, if troops of this 
kind have frequently 
shown that they know 
how to die, they have 
rarely known how to 
conquer. France— 
this gallant France, 
that has always 
deemed herself chosen 
to re-create humanity 
and make the world 
over anew,—has en- 
tered upon a great 
experiment, Uhlans 
and feathered Ber- 
saglieri peer over her 
frontiers and watch 
with interest this 
pretty reform; and do 
not emulate it. 


The Army and Its 
Chiefs 

“Téte d'armée,” 
said Napoleon, dying, 
head of the army. 
His successor in these more practical days is Monsieur Maurice Berteaux, 
a stockbroker. He made many millions on the Bourse. In spite of his 
millions he is an eloquent socialist. Indeed, to-day, every politician who 
aims at success in France calls himself a socialist, just as, in simpler days, 
the politician paraded his patriotism. Monsieur Berteaux is not a soldier; 
but he makes and unmakes generals and has absolute control. He has 
thrown an immense amount of disorder into 
the upper ranks. Unquestionably, his position 
is a difficult one. He succeeded to that un- 
happy General André, who was cuffed in full 
parliament upon the discovery of a spy-system 
which he had established in the army. It was 
an infamous system not easily comprehended 
by the Anglo-Saxon mind. Spies were set 
upon the officers, their wives, and their chil- 
dren; not to agree with the politics of the ruling 
faction led to dismissal or disgrace; the officer 
who was convicted of going to church—on the 
report of an anonymous spy,—was certain to 
fare ill. The new minister came into power on 
the agreement to do away with all this bad 
business; but his party was too strong for him. 
The old system still obtains. There are spies 
in every regiment and in every officers’ mess. 
Monsieur Berteaux is determined that the 
army shall be “‘ anti-clerical ,’”’ as the Bourse is. 
And distrust and suspicion are abroad in every grade. In time of peace it 
is perhaps impossible that a democratic army should not be the prey of the 
politicians and the stockbrokers; but all that isa poor preparation for war. 

France has twenty army corps, and generals innumerable. There is 
no one man who has craned himself into conspicuous eminence. Generals 
of the study, generals of parade, generals political and generals orator- 
ical,—only war can sift out the capable commander. Not even a Boulan- 
ger looms picturesquely in the foreground. The men who were tested 
thirty-five years ago in the great war with Germany are old or dead; the 
reputations made in colonial warfare have been torn to pieces by political 
civilians. Even such a fate befell General Dodds,—a fighter anyway, 
with English blood in him and more than a dash of negro blood. In 
that huge army, active and territorial, there may be a Napoleon or Von 
Moltke; but they are lost in the obscurity of peace. And, moreover, the 
enormous fighting machine which France maintains at a cost of nearly 
two hundred million dollars a year has never been tried. The day 
after the disastrous Treaty of Frankfort was signed, France set about 
arming the nation. She took as a model the army of her conqueror. 
Thousands of millions she dispensed to create an army on Prussian 
lines. Quite as much she has spent in later years in changes and mod- 
ifications which have tended to eliminate all that is Prussian. The 
French army to-day is an unknown quantity. The one thing known 
definitely is that the French are about the best material in Europe out 
of which to forge a fighting-machine; and if the army goes not to 
Austerlitz, but to Sedan, the fault will lie not with the men of the sword, 
but with the general staff and the téte d’ arm¢e,—from whatever stock- 
broking firm he be chosen. : 

The general staff is formed of a general of division and three gen- 
erals of brigade, with the supplementary directors for each arm of the 
service, for the department of military law, the sanitary department, 
and supplies. Without counting the thirty regiments of the chas- 
seurs à pied and the Zouaves, there are one hundred and sixty-three 
infantry regiments stationed at home. The Algerian troops, the African 

[Concluded on page 577) 
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T NEVER pays to boast. Casey and Murphy 
worked side by side at a table in the Royal 
Pickle Factory, corking pickle bottles and dip- 
ping the corked necks into red sealing-wax. 
They were both well along in years, but the 
spirit of unconquered youth still lingered on 
their tongues, and as they worked they talked. 
The Annual Picnic of the Royal Pickle Factory 
Employees’ Mutual Benevolent Association had 
been set for the eighteenth of July, and tickets 
were already for sale: ‘Lady and Gent, Fifty 
Cents.” The picnic was to be at the Fair 
Grounds, and there were to be games. 

“I was a runner mesilf, in me young days,” 
said Casey. ‘There was only wan other lad 
was faster than me in th’ county, and ivry 
toime we ran I bate him. ’T was a joy, Mur- 
phy, t’ see me legs revolvin’ loike buggy spokes, 
a leppin’ over th’ ground, and th’ pigs hurry- 
skurryin’ out av th’ way, thinkin’ I was an 
autymobile, only there was none in thim days.” 

Murphy pushed in a cork 

“Sure,” he said, “they was grand runners in 
th’ Ould Country in thim days, Casey. I was 
wan av thim. But ’tis laughin’? I am whin ye 
say th’ pigs got out av yer way, Casey. Whin I 
run there was no toime fer thim t’ git annywhere. 
I was past before they suspicted I was comin’.” 

“T is well known, th’ laziness av th’ pigs 
in County Clare,” said Casey; “they be so fat 
an’ lazy they move fer nawthin’.” 

“Are ye sayin’ I c’u’d not run?” inquired 
Murphy. 

“I’m sayin’ nawthin’,’”’ said Casey, “but 
*t is well known all over Ireland that a Kerry 
lad can run a mile whilst wan from Clare is 
runnin’ two.” 


“Tis not true,” said Murphy, coldly. 


“Whin I was a lad I c’u’d run a mile anny 
day whilst ye was runnin’ three, Casey. I was 
a grand runner, thim days. And th’ endurance 
av me! ’T was surprisin’!” 

“T is sad th’ change thet has come over ye 
since,” Casey said. “No wan would suspect 
it now.” 

“Oh, ’t is not so bad as that!” Murphy 
bragged, shifting from one rheumatic leg to 
the other; “there be many a run left in th’ legs 
av me yet, Casey. There be more run left in 
wan ay m legs than in th’ two of yours, I 
wager.” 

“List t th’ curious felly!” jeered Casey. 

“Come outside, where I kin give me fists 
full play, and I’ll show ye I kin do as I say,” 


BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


-Murphy 
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Murphy dared him. “Let me but git wan av 
me fists agin th’ face av ye, Casey, and ’t will 
be a different opinion av me runnin’ abilify 
ye ’ll be havin’.” 

© “Do ye run on yer fists, then, Murphy,” 
asked Casey, scornfully, “like a clown in a 
circus? No wan was sayin’ but ye have a fist 
loike a ham, and ’tis a wonder th’ pipe-stem 
legs of ye kin carry thim two chunks av fist, 
but as fer runnin’!”’ 

The result was that the manager of the pic- 
nic put on the programme of the day’s sports 
an extra number: “12A, One Mile Running 
Race, Timothy Casey, Mike Murphy, for the 
Championship of the Sealing Table,” and 
Casey and Murphy went into training. 

Murphy began his training by running around 
the block on which his shanty was located. He 
ran half way around once, and then decided 
that it was bad policy to expend all his energy 
before the day, of the race. There was no use 
tiring himself all out before the race; he would 
store up his vitality and have it intact at the 
pistol shot. He therefore began a course of 
absolute rest. When he was not working he 
sat with his legs stretched straight before him, 
letting them accumulate energy. 

Casey, on the other hand, trained violently. 
He began, too, by running around a.block, and 
the next day he did not go to work, being so 
stiff and sore that he had to lie in bed, but his 
spirit was undaunted. Each night he oiled his 
knee joints with machine oil to limber them up, 
and each morning he wrapped them in woolen 
rags soaked in arnica. It gave the sealing room 
at the pickle factory a peculiar odor that did 
not mix well with the acid scent of the vinegar. 
All day, while at work, he worked his legs up 
and down, as if he was riding an invisible bicy- 
cle. This was to prepare him for the endurance 
needed in the big race, and, to cultivate speed, 
he increased the rapidity of the operation from 
time to time, while Murphy looked on with 
scorn. 

“Luk at him,” he said; “he do be thinkin’ 
*t is a race on a sewing-masheen he will be run- 
nin’.”” 

It was, indeed, peculiar to see Casey take a 
case of sealed pickle bottles and proceed across 
the room with them, his legs going up and down 
at the rate of a mile an hour, and himself pro- 
ceeding but twelve feet in five minutes. He 
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looked something 
like those fat, pranc- 
ing, high-school 
cobs that are all up- 
and-down motion 
and no progress, but 
what is not uncom- 
mon in a plump 
horse is somewhat 
surprising when 
seen in an elderly, 
sober-faced Irish- 
man. Casey, from 
the belt up, was the 
honest workman at- 
tending severely to 
his job; from the 
belt down he was 
covering mile after 
mile of cinder path. 
He was so tired by 
the eighteenth of 
July that he could 
hardly stand up on 
his legs unaided, though he kept up a brave front. 

When the twelve events that came first on the 
programme had been disposed of, Casey and 
Murphy removed their coats and vests and de- 
scended to the track. The picnic was held at 
the fair grounds, and as the two men looked at 
the half-mile trotting track, stretching out in a 
tremendous oval of dust, and considered that 
they would have to traverse it twice, the world 
seemed but a sad and weary place to them. But 
for the gathered friends and fellow-employees, 
who gazed down upon them from the grand 
stand, they would willingly have let bygones be 
bygones, but until one is beaten there is no such 
word as recant in the mouth of the true Irish- 
man. Even so, Murphy and Casey approached 
the starting line reluctantly and slowly. Casey 
was clearly over-trained. His legs would not 
stand still. They pranced up and down, in 
spite of him. They were capering, prancing 
legs, and you looked around to see who they be- 
longed to, and, when you saw Casey himself, 
dismal of face and solemn eyed, you felt like 
begging some one’s pardon,—either the legs’ 
pardon or Casey’s. 

Murphy approached his fate haltingly. If 
Casey’s legs seemed to dash madly to the fray, 
Murphy’s legs seemed to balk and hang back 

from it. If they could they would have turned 
around and gone home and lain down and left 

Murphy to get along the best he could without 

them. Murphy’s legs did not see anything 

funny in the impending race, but it was not 
that that bowed Murphy’s head. He had a 
boil on the back of his neck. 

As the two men entered the track, the master 
of the games, the starter, and the referee ap- 
proached them. 

“All ready ?” asked the master, in his made- 
for-public-use voice. 

“I’m ready,” said Casey, sadly; “me legs 
is wild t’ be off.” They were not half as wild 
to be off as Murphy’s were. 

“Wan minute!” said Murphy, “ wan minute 
before you shoot off that gun! I claim a hand- 
icap fer th’ bile on th’ back av me neck. ’T is 
unheard av, t make me run even wid Casey 
and me sufferin’ th’ tortures wid a bile on me 
neck ivry toime I move me legs.” 

“Go awn, now!” Casey said. “Did ye iver 
hear av a runnin’ racer gittin’ handicaps fer 
biles? °T is no fault av mine ye hev a bile, 
Murphy, an’ why sh’u’d ye tax me for it?” 

The referee looked at the boil and shook his 
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head, in doubt what to do. 

‘T is a bad wan!” he de- 
clared. “’T is a blem bad bile 
y’ ’ev got, Murphy, but how t’ 
handicap fer a bile I dunno. 
`T is not as if I was a profes- 
sional handicapper, now, that 
knows all the rules av handi- 
cappin’. If’t wasa game av 
pool, now, I w’u’d know; and 
if ’t was billiards I w’u’d know, 
and if ’t was th’ record av ye 
over th’ mile track I w’u’d 
know, but a bile is different. 
What t’ allow off fer a bile, I 
dunno. What wud ye be 
givin’ fer a bile, Dugan?” he 
asked the starter. 

“Wan says wan thing, and 
wan says another,” said Du- 
gan, judicially. “‘Shoemaker’s 
wax is good and worruks 
quick, but it draws harrud, and 
bread-and-milk poultice is 
good; and flaxseed is good; 
and wance I had a bile on me 
face an’ nawthin’ w’u’d stick 
on, an’ th’ ould woman says 
flour mixed in honey is good 
and sticks annywhere—” 

“But ’t is not—” began the 
referee. 

“Aisy, now, aisy!” said Du- 
gan. “I’m not recommindin’ 
honey and flour mesilf, fer the 
ould woman mixed a fine big 
gob av it and put it on th’ face av me, whin I 
wint t’ bed, and th’ nixt mornin’ I was honey 
and flour from head t’ foot. ’T was in me hair, 
and everywhere but on th’ bile, an’ th’ bile 
settin’ on me face and laughin’ at me fit 也 
burst. But it did not burst. Not ’til t’ree days.” 

“But we do not want t’ cure th’ bile,” ex- 
plained the referee. 

“Then ye be a curious felly,” said the starter; 
“fer if I had wan I sh’u’d want t’ cure it. There 
be some call thim pets, ’tis true, but—” 

“T is on Murphy, it is,” the referee insisted, 
“and ’t is how much handicap sh’u’d we give 
him fer a bile, I’m wantin’ t’ know.” 

“T is a bad bile,” said Murphy. “I’m 
thinkin’ ye sh’u’d give me wance around th’ 
track fer the bile. Me build is such,” he ex- 
plained, “wid th’ long neck av me, that me head 
bobs back an’ front ivry step, whin I’m runnin’ 
me best. If I do not bob me head I kin not let 
out me full speed, and wid a bile on me neck I 
kin not bob.” 

“T is too much!’ objected Casey. “No 
wan w’u’d give half a mile fera-bile. ’T is out- 
rageous.” 

“In th’ horse races,” suggested the starter, 
“they mek th’ best horse carry extry weight t’ 
overcome th’ deficiency av th’ difference.” 

“Sure, and ’t is fair Casey sh’u’d carry weight 
t’ even it up,” agreed the referee. “He sh’u’d 
carry th’ weight av th’ bile. How much it 
weighs, I dunno.” ‘ 

“Twinty pounds,” “ Wan ounce,” said Mur- 
phy and Casey simultaneously. 

“Let Casey carry a brick,” suggested the 
starter, and this was agreed upon. Casey de- 
cided to carry it in his hand, 

The race, as is well known, is not always to 
the swift. Generalship counts for as much 
as speed, particularly in a mile run, and 
Casey and Murphy had had abundant advice 
from their friends as to how to run the race. 
They knew they should not expend all their 
strength at first, but treasure it for the final burst 
of speed on the homestretch. 

Mr. Casey, with the brick, and Mr. Murphy, 
with the boil, lined up at the starting line. One 
thought filled both their minds: to let the other 
set the pace and to follow at his heels until the 
homestretch. The starter raised his pistol. 

“Are yez ready ?” he cried. 
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“Yis!” said Casey, briskly. 
“I am!” said Murphy. 

The blunt snap of the short- 
nosed revolver was heard, the 
timekeeper noted the starting 
time, and Casey and Murphy 
were off! A cheer rang from 
the grand stand. It died, and 
a look of wonder and surprise 
passed over the faces of the 
employees of the pickle factory. 

The runners were off! Casey 
was off, his legs popping up 
and down at the rate of forty 
revolutions to the minute, the 
brick held balanced on his ex- 
tended upturned hand as if it 
was some priceless, tender 
egg. And Murphy was off, 
his back stiff and his neck 
bent stiffly forward, as if he 
had to balance the boil on it, 
and was afraid to tread hard 
lest it fall off. They were off, 
but the starter, the referee, the 
master of the games, and the 
timekeeper leaned forward and 
stared at them astonished. 
'Round and ’round ina circle 
three feet wide went Casey 
with the brick and Murphy 
with the boil, Casey at Mur- 
phy’s heels, and Murphy at 
the heels of Casey; but from 
the starting line they did not 
move. They went ’round, and 
they went ’round, but no one could tell whether 
Casey, was ahead or Murphy behind. Casey’s 
legs were going the faster, but Murphy’s stride 
was longer. Casey made the circle in ten steps, 
but Murphy made it in three, making a triangle 
of it. They were jockeying for the rear position. 

The race officials crowded around them. 
There is no racing rule known that permits a 
referee to lay hands on a runner while he is run- 
ning, and Casey and Murphy were undeniably 
running. 

“Go awn!” shouted the referee. 
away!” a 

‘Tind yer own business,” panted Casey, 
“T is runnin’ I am. ’T is me policy t’ fally 
close behint Murphy.” 

“Git a move on ye, Murphy,” urged the 
starter. ‘‘Cut loose from him an’ scoot! ’T is 
toime t’ discontinue pretindin’ ye are a merry- 
go-round.” £ 

“Liave me be,” gasped Murphy; “me gen- 
eralship is t’ kapeat th’ heels av Casey.” 

The audience, puzzled, looked at its 
programmes, thinking they had mistaken 
the event. It was undoubtedly the mile 
race. The two men were certainly 
running. The audience cheered. 

“Come awn, now!” begged the 
referee. “Git loose, and move off! 
Casey, run awn down th’ track, 
that’s a good felly.” 

“T is me policy—” 
began again. 

“Dang yer policy!” said the 
exasperated referee. ‘‘ Will 
ye be runnin’ ’round in wan 
spot fer iver, then, loike 
th’ earth on its axle, fer 
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th’ sake av a policy ? ’T is a long way ye havet’ 
run yet, Casey, twice around t’ track, and ’t isa 
fool ye are wastin’ th’ little legs ye have goin’ 
nowhere. Break loose, Casey, and start off.” 

“I will do it if Murphy will,” panted Casey. 
“The brick is gittin’ heavy. Let Murphy start 
off. I’lifally.” ~ 

“Go side by sidé;” suggested the referee. 
‘T will be fair t’ wan“an’ all. Now, ready, go!” 

At the word, Casey and Murphy started down 
the track, side by side. Their speed was not 
record-breaking. As they ran the referee walked 
beside them giving them final instructions, and 
then returned to referee the next event, for it 
was evident that there would be abundant time 
for many events before the runners completed 
the mile. The green that the track inciosed 
rose to a knoll in the center, obstructing the 
view of the far side of the track, and those who 
saw Murphy and Casey as they passed out of 
view around the turn noticed that they were 
running as if in distress. Murphy had one 
hand on the back of his neck, and Casey was 
carrying the brick over one shoulder. s 

There was a sack race, the long jump, nd 
the hundred-yard hurdle before Casey and Mur- 
phy came into sight on the straight-away. It 
was hardly a dog-trot that they were doing now, 
and as they approached the stand and started on 
the second half mile there were murmurs that 
Casey was running foul, that he had chucked his 
handicap; but as the runners passed it was seen 
that he was running fair. He had put the brick 
in his hip pocket. 

The high jump, which had been arrested to 
let the runners pass, went on, and on went other 
games, and it was seen that when Casey and 
Murphy passed behind the knoll for the second 
time they were walking. 

“Murphy!” said Casey, when the knoll hid 
the grand stand, “are ye tired?” 

“Divil a bit,” panted Murphy, “but me legs 
is. I w’u’d give tin dollars t’ sit down fer a 
minute.” 

“ Have I legs or have I not, I dunno!” s: id 
Casey, “but ’t w’u’d do no harrum t’ rist a bit. 
’T will be a grand finish they ’ll be ixpectin’, 
Murphy, an’ we kin aisy make up th’ toime we 
lose.” 

Murphy turned abruptly to the side of the 
track and lay down in the shadow of the fence. 
Without a word Casey fell beside him, and the 
two men lay here looking up at the deep blue of 
the sky, and breathing hard. 

[Concluded on page 576) 
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CHAPTER XII. 


HEN Arthur got home again, Ade- 
laide at once guessed the truth 
about Janet, at once saw that he was 
sternly facing the stern reality of his 
situation. She was not surprised by 
his announcement that he was going 
to work at the mills. She showed her 
delight, her pride in him, and called 
him brave. But he answered bitterly, 
“Brave as the fellow that goes into 
battle because a bayonet is pricking :\\ 
him in the back. I find there’s no 
hope of breaking the will. So, what 
else is there for me to do?” 

Accordingly, at a quarter to seven on 
Monday morning, he issued forth to 
begin work as a cooper’s apprentice, 
with the feeling that all Saint X was 
lined up to watch him make the jour- 
ney in wating clothes. He had a 
bold front as he descended the lawn 
toward the gates; and he would not 
have been descending that lawn toward 
a world that loves to sneer, if he had 
not been brave. So, itis a pity, that, at the risk of open- 
ing him to the criticism of dines who have nosympathy 
for weaknesses other than their own, and for their own 
only in themselves, it must be set down that inwardly 
he was shaking and sulking. But he set his teeth 
together and closed the gate behind him and was in the 
street—a workingman. From the other big houses of 
that prosperous neighborhood were issuing, aiso in 
working clothes, the fathers, and occasionally the eldest 
sons of families he was accustomed to regard as “all 
right,—for Saint X.” At the corner of Cherry Lane, 
old Bolingbroke, many times a millionaire, thanks to 
a thriving woolen factory, came up behind him and 
cried out, “Well, young man! This is something like. 
As soon asI read your father’s will, I made one my- 
self. My boys are already at work. I send ’em down 
half an hour before me every morning. But it occurred 
to me that they might bury their enthusiasm in the 
cemetery, along with me. So, I fixed up my will. No 
pack of worthless heirs to make a ER of my life 
and teachings after lam gone! No, sir-ee!l” 

Arthur was more at ease. ‘‘Appcarances”’ were no 
longer against him,—distinctly the reverse. He won- 
dered that his vanity could have made him overlook the 
fact that what he was about to do was as much the 
regular order in prosperous Saint X, throughout 
the West for that matter, as posing as an European 
gentleman was the regular order in the ‘upper classes” 
of New York and Boston,—and that even there the 
European gentleman was a recent and rather rare im- 
portation. And Bolingbroke’s hearty admiration, 
undeserved though Arthur felt it to be, put nerve and 
even pride into him. “After all, I’m not really a 
common workingman,” said he to himself. ‘‘There’s 
a big difference between me and the men with whom 
I'll work. It’s like mother helping Mary.” And he 
felt still better when, passing the little millinery shop 
of “Wilmot and Company,” arm in arm with the great 
woolen manufacturer, he saw Estelle Wilmot—sweep- 
ing out! Estelle would have looked like a princess 
about royal business, had she been down on her knees, 
scrubbing a sidewalk. He was glad she didn’t happen 
to sce him,—but he was gladder that he had seen her. 
Clearly toil was beginning to take on the appearance 
of good form! 

He thought pretty well of himself all that day. 
Howells treated him like the proprietor’s son; Pat 
Waugh, foreman of the cooperage, put ‘Mr. Arthur” 
or “Mr. Ranger” into every sentence; the working- 
men addressed him as “sir,” and seemed to him to 
appreciate his talking as affably with them as if he 
were unaware of the precipices which stretched from 
him down to them. He was in a pleasant frame of 
mind, as he went home and bathed and dressed for 
dinner. And, while he knew he had really been in 
the way at the cooperage and had earned nothing, yet 
—his ease about his social status permitting,—he felt a 
sense of self-respect which was of an entirely new kind 
aed had the taste of the fresh air of a keen, clear winter 

ay. 

This, however, could not last. The estate was settled 
up; the fiction that he was of the proprietorship slowly 
yielded to the reality; the men, not only those over him 
but also those on whose level he was supposed to. be, 
began to judge him as a man. “The boys say,” 
growled Waugh to Howells, ‘‘that he acts like one of 
those spying dude sons that proprietors sometimes 

ut in among the men to learn how to work :em 

rder for less money. He don’t seem to catch on 
that he’s got to get his money out of his own hands.” 


Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 
** The Second Generation’’ was begun in SUC- 
CESS MAGAZINE for March, 1906 


Hiram Ranger, who has made a fortune in the 
milling business in the Middle West without losing 
his simple tastes or his love for hard work, meets 
with an accident, which necessitates consultation 
with a physician. He is disturbed by the return 
from Harvard of his son Arthur, whose fashion- 
able attire and snobbish ideas irritate him. His 
daughter, too, seems to have grown out of the home 
atmosphere. In the midst of this perturbed state 
of mind comes the startling advice of the physician: 
" Put your house in order.” The greatest thing that 

tplexes,the sick man now is the problem of his 
two children,—whether the wealth which he is about 
to leave them will not likely work them harm 
rather than good. A recital of his son's idle and 
extravagant career at college intensifies this feel- 
ing and plunges him into great mental distress. 

Hiram Ranger becomes convinced that he has 


been training his son in the wrong way, and he 
determines to turn the boy's footsteps at once 


“about face!" He announces that he has deter- 
mined to cut off Arthur's allowance and have him 
go to workin the mill. Arthur reports for work, 
expecting a gentlemanly ‘' office job," but he is 
immeasurably disgusted when informed that the 
only way to learn the business is to begin out in 
the mill, and he rebels. 

Hiram at last decides that inherited wealth means 
ruin for his children. He, therefore, prepares his 
will, in which he gives most of his great wealth toa 
neighboring college, providing his wife and daugh- 
ter, Adelaide, with only a moderate income for life, 
and his son with practically nothing but a chance 
to work in the mills and build ap own future. 
This done, remorse overcomes him at the thought 
of how his children will hate him, and his malady 
assumes a sudden turn for the worse. A rumor 
gains currency as to the provisions of the will. 
Adelaide's fiancé, Ross Whitney, visits her and 
their engagement is broken. In her chagrin Ade- 
laide encourages an old lover, Dory Hargrave, and 
agrees to marry him. At length the father dies, 
the will is read, and Arthur finds he is practically 
disinherited. His engagement with wealthy Janet 
Whitney is suddenly 和 en by the latter. 


“Touch him up a bit,” said Howells, who had wor- 
shiped Hiram Ranger and in a measure understood 
what had been in his mind when he dedicated his son 
to a life of labor. ‘‘If it becomes absolutely necessary, 
I'll talk to him. But maybe you can do the trick.” 

Waugh, who had the useful man’s disdain of delib- 
erately uscless men and the rough man’s way of feeling 
it and showing it, was not slow to act on Howells’s 
license. That very day, he found Arthur unconsciously 
and even patronizingly shirking the tending of a plane, 
so that his teacher, Bud Rollins, had to do double 
work. Waugh watched this until it had ‘‘riled” him 
sufficiently to loosen his temper and his language. 
“Hi, there, Ranger!” he shouted. “What the hell! 
You 've been here goin’ on six months now, and you ’re 
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more in the way than you was the 
Ay. first day.” 
( If ) « Arthur flushed, flashed, clenched 
>. ead his fists: but the planer was between 
O him and Waugh, and that gave 

j Waugh's tremendous shoulders and 
d fists a chance to produce a subduing 
visual impression. A man, even a 
young man, who is nervous on the 
subject of his dignity will, no matter 
how brave he is, shrink from an avoid- 
able encounter that means a doubtful 
battle, with the chances for defeat. 
And dignity was a grave matter with 
young Ranger in those days. 

“Don’t hoist your dander up at 
me,” said Waugh. “Get it up agin’ 
yourself. Bud, next time he soldiers 
on you, send him to me!” 

“All right, sir,’ replied Bud, with 
a soothing grin. And, when Waugh 
was gone, he said to Arthur, “Don't 
mind him. Just keep pegging along, 
and you'll learn all right.” 

jud's tone was that a teacher uses to encourage a 
defective child. It stung Arthur even more fiercely 
than Waugh’s. He Saw that the men,—well, they 
certainly had n’t been looking up to him, as he had been 
fondly imagining. He went at his work resolutely, but 
blunderingly ; he spoiled a plank and all but clogged the 
machine. His temper got clean away from him, and 
he shook with a rage he could hardly restrain from 
venting itself against the inanimate objects whose 
possessing devils he could hear jeering at him through 
the roar of the machinery. “Steady! steady!" warned 
the good-natured Rollins. ‘‘You’ll drop a hand under 
that knife.” 

The words had just reached Arthur when he gave a 
sharp cry. With a cut as clean as the edge that made 
it, off came the little finger of his left hand, and he was 
staring stupidly at it as it lay upon the bed of the 
planer, twitching, seeming to breathe as its blood pulsed 
out, while the blood spurted from his maimed hand. 
In an instant Lorry Tague had the machine still. “A 
bucket of clean water,” he yelled to the man at the 
next planer; as he spoke, he grabbed dazed Arthur's 
hand, and pressed hard with his powerful thumb and 
forefinger upon the edges of the wound. “A doctor,” 
he shouted at the first of the men that came crowd- 
ing round. Arthur did not realize what had happened 
until he found himself forced to his knees, his hand 
submerged in the ice-cold water, Lorry still holding 
shut the severed veins and arteries. 

“Another bucket of water, you Bill,” cried Lorry. 
And, when it came, he had Bill Johnstone throw the 
severed finger into it. Bud Rollins, who had jumped 
through the window into the street, in a dash for a 
physician, saw Doctor Schulze's buggy just turning out 
of High Street. He gave chase and had Schulze beside 
Arthur within two minutes. More water, both hot and 
cold, was brought, and a cleared work-bench; with 
swift, sure fingers the doctor cleaned the stump, cleaned 
the severed finger, joined and sewed them, bandaged 
the hand. “Now, I’ll take you home,” he said. “I 
poes you’ve distinguished yourself enough for the 

a d 

Arthur followed, silent and meek as a humbled dog. 
As they were driving along, Schulze misread a mourn- 
ful look which Arthur cast at his bandaged hand. “It’s 
nothing, —nothing at all,” he said, gruffly. “In a 
weck or less, you could be back at work.” The ac- 
companying sardonic grin said plain as print, “But 
this dainty dandy is done with work.” Weak and done 
though Arthur was, some blood came into his pale 
face, and he bit his lip with anger. Schulze saw these 
signs. ‘‘Several men are killed every year in those 
works, —and not through their carelessness, either,” 
he went, on in a milder, friendlier tone. “And forty or 
fifty are maimed,—not like that little pin-scratch of 
yours, my dear Mr. Ranger, but hands lost, legs lost, 
—accidents that make cripples for life. That means 
tragedy, —the wolf with his snout in the platter.” 

“I’ve seen that,” said Arthur. “But I never thought 
much about it—until now.” 

“‘Naturally,’’ said Schulze with sarcasm. Then he 
added, philosophically, “And it’s just as well not to 
bother about it. Mankind found this world a hell, 
and is trying to make it over into a heaven. Anda 
hell it still is, even more of a hell than at first, and 
it’ll be still more of a hell,—for, these machines and 
these slave-driving capitalists with their luxury-crazy 
families are worse than wars and aristocrats. They 
make the men work, and the women and the children 
also,—make ‘em all w never 
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sweated the wretches they set at building the pyramids. 
The nearer the structure gets toward completion, the 
worse the driving and the madder the haste. Some 
day the world will be worth living in,—probably just 
about the time it's going to drop into the sun. Mean- 
while it’s a hell of a place. We who inhabit it now 
are a race of slaves, toiling for the race of gods that 
will some day be born into a habitable world and live 
happily ever afterwards. Science will give them hap- 
piness and immortality, if they lose their taste for the 
adventure into the Beyond.” 

Arthur’s brain heard clearly enough to remember 
afterwards; but Schulze’s voice seemed to be coming 
through a thick wall. When they reached the Ranger 
house, Schulze had to lift him from the buggy and 
support his weight and guide his staggering steps. Out 
ran Mrs. Ranger, with the terror in her eyes. 

‘Don’t lose your head, ma’am,”’ said Schulze. ‘It's 
only a cut finger. The young fool forgot he was steer- 
ing a machine, and had a sharp but slight reminder.” 
Schulze was heavily down on the “interesting invalid” 
habit. He held that the world’s supply of sympathy 
was so small that there wasn’t enough to provide en- 
couragement for those working hard and well; that 
those who fell into the traps of illness set in folly by 
themselves should get, at most, toleration in the mis- 
fortunes in which A ai were compelled to share. ‘The 
world discourages strength and encourages weakness,” 
he used to declaim. ‘That injustice and cruelty must 
be reversed!” s 

“ Doctor Schulze is right.” Arthur was saying to his 
mother, with an attempt at a careless smile. But he 
was glad of the softness and ease of the big divan in 
the back parlor, of the sense of hovering and protect- 
ing love he got from his mother’s and Adelaide’s pale 
and anxious faces. Sorer than the really 
trifling wound was the deep cut into his 
vanity. How his fellow-workmen were 

itying him,—a poor blockhead of a 

gler who had thus brought his failure 

to learn a simple trade to a pitiful climax. 

And how the whole town would talk— 

and laugh! “Hiram Ranger, he begat a 
fool!” 

Schulze, with proper equipment, re- 
dressed and rebandaged the wound, and 
left, after cautioning the young man not 
to move the sick arm. ‘‘You’ll be all 
right to strum on the guitar and sport a 
diamond ring in a fortnight at the out- 
side,” said he. At the door, he lectured 
Adelaide: “For God's sake, Miss Ranger, 
don’t let his mother coddle him. He's 
got the makings of a man like his father, 
—not as big, perhaps, but still a lot of a 
man. Give him a chance! Give him a 
chance! If this had happened in a foot- 
ball game or a fox hunt, nobody would 
have thought anything of it. But just 
because it was done at useful work, you've 
got yourself all fixed to make a fearful 
to-do.” 

How absurdly does practice come limp- 
ing along, far behind firm-striding theory ! 
Schulze came twice that day to see Arthur, 
looked in twice the next day and fussed 
like a disturbed sitting hen when Arthur 
forestalled his next day's visit by appear- 
ing at his office for treatment. 


* * * * * * * 


When Arthur called on the fifth day, 
Doctor Schulze’s daughter Madelene 
opened the door. “Will you please tell 
the doctor,” said Arthur, “ that the work- 
man who cut his finger at the cooperage 
wishes to see him.” 

Madelene’s dark gray eyes twinkled.” 
She was a tall and, so he thought, rather 
severe-looking young woman; her jet black 
hair was simply, yet not without a suspi- 
cion of coquetry, Sawn back over her ears 
from a central part—or what would have 
been a part had her hair been less thick. 
She was studying medicine under her 
father. As Arthur looked at her—the 
first time he had seen her, it had so hap- 
pened, since she was in knee dresses, at 
the public school,—he thought: “A 
splendid advertisement for the old man’s 
business.” Just why she looked so much 
healthier than even the healthiest, he found it hard to 
understand. She was neither robust nor radiant. Per- 
haps it was the singular clearness of her dark skin and 
of the whites of her eyes; again it might have been the 
deep crimson of her lips and of the inside of her mouth, 
—a wide mouth with two perfect rows of small, strong 
teeth, of the kind that go with intense vitality. 

“Just wait here,” said she, in a business-like tone, 
as she indicated the reception room. 

“You don’t remember me,” said Arthur, to detain her. 

“No, I don’t remember you,” said Madelene. “But 
Iknow who you are.” 

“Who I was,” thought Arthur, his thought never far 
from the foreground of his mind. ‘You used to be 
very serious, and always perfect in your lessons,” he 
continued aloud, ‘‘and—most superior.” 

Madelene laughed. “I was a silly little prig,” said 
she. Then, not without a subtle hint of sarcasm, “But, 


Tsu we all go through that period,—some of us 
in childhood, others further along.” 


Arthur smiled, with embarrassment. So, he had the 
reputation of being a prig! 
Madelene was in the doorway. ‘Father will be free 


—presently,” said she. “He has another patient with 
him. If you don’t care to wait, perhaps I can look at 
the cut. Father said it was a trifle.” 

Arthur slipped his arm out of the sling. 

“In here,” said Madelene, opening the door of a 
small room to the left of her father’s consultation room. 

Arthur entered. ‘This is your office?” said he, 
looking round curiously, admiringly. It certainly was 
an interesting room, as the habitat of an interesting 
personality is bound to be. 

“Yes,” she replied. “Sit here, please.” 

Arthur seated himself in the chair by the window 
and rested his arm on the table. He thought he had 
never seen fingers so long as hers, or so graceful. Evi- 
dently she had inherited from her father that sure, 
firm touch, which is, perhaps, the highest talent of the 
surgeon. ‘It seems such an—an—such a hard profes- 
sion for a woman,” said he, to induce those fascinating 
lips of hers to move. 

“Tt isn’t soft,” she replied. 
did n't bring us up soft.” 

This was discouraging, but Arthur tried again. 
“You like it?” 

“T love it,” said she. “It makes me hate to go to 
bed at night and eager to get up in the morning. It 
gives me something to look forward to. And that 
means living, does nt it?” 

“A man like me must seem to you a petty sort of 
creature,” said Arthur. 

“Oh, I have n’t any professional haughtiness,’’ was 


“But then father 


“Amid flooding commonplaces and hy@erical repetitions” 


her laughing reply. ‘One kind of work seems to me 
just as good as another. It’s the spirit of the work- 
man that makes the only differences.” 

“That’s it,” said Arthur, with a humility which he 
thought genuine and which was perhaps not wholly 
false. “I can’t give my heart to my work.” 

“I fancy you'll give it attention hereafter,” said 
Madelene. She had dressed the almost healed finger 
and was dexterously rebandaging it. She was neces- 
sarily very near to him, and from her skin there seemed 
to issue a perfumed energy that stimulated his nerves. 
Their eyes met. Both smiled and flushed. 

“That wasn’t very kind,—that remark,” said he. 

“What’s all this?” broke in the sharp voice of the 
doctor. 

Arthur started guiltily; but Madelene, without lift- 
ing her eyes from her task, said: “Mr. Ranger did n’t 
want to be kept waiting.” 
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“She's trying to steal my practice away from me,” 
said Schulze. He looked utterly unlike his daughter 
at first glance; but on closer inspection there was a re- 
semblance like that of the nut in and the nut out of the 
rough, needle-armored shell. “Well, I guess she 
has n't botched it.” This in a pleased voice, after an 
admiring inspection of the workmanlike bandage. 
“Come again, to-morrow, young man.” 

Arthur bowed to Madelene and somehow got out into 
the street. He was astonished at himself and at the 
world. He had gone drearily into that office out of a 
dreary world; he had issued forth light of heart and 
delighted with the fresh, smiling, interesting look of the 
sha streets and the green hedges and lawns and 
flower beds. “A fine old town,” he said to himself. 
“Nice, friendly people,—and the really right sort. As 
soon as I'm over the rough bit I’ve got just ahead of 
me, I’m going to like it. Let me see,—one of those 
girls was named Walpurga and one was named Mad- 
elene. But which was which? I guess she was Wal- 
purga. She looks as if her name were something un- 
common. I’ll ask Del.” 

And with a quite unnecessary show of carelessness, 
he did ask her. “The black one is Madelene,” was 
Adelaide’s matter-of-fact reply. “The blonde is Wal- - 
purga. I used todetest Madelene. She always treated 
me as if I hadn’t any sense.” 

“Well, you can’t blame her for that, Del,” said 
Arthur. “You’ve been a great deal of a fool in your 
day,—before you blossomed out. Do you remember 
the time Dory called you down for learning things to 
show off, and how furious you got?” 

Adelaide looked suddenly warm, though she laughed 
too. “Why did you ask about Doctor Schulze’s 
daughters ?” she said. 

“T saw one of them this morning,—a 
regular beauty; and no nonsense about 
her. As she was the black one, I suppose 
her name was Madelene.” 

“Oh, I remember now!” exclaimed 
Adelaide. “Madelene is going to be a 
doctor. They say she's got nerves of 
iron,—can cut and slash like her father.” 

Arthur was furious, just why he did n't 
know. No doubt what Adelaide said was 
true; but there were ways and ways of 
saying things. “I suppose there is a good 
deal of sneering at her,” said he, “among 
the girls that could n’t do anything if they 
tried. It seems to me, if there is any pro- 
fession a woman could follow without 
losing her womanliness, it is that of doc- 
tor. Every woman ought to be a doctor, 
whether she ever tries to make a living 
out of it or not.” 

Adelaide was not a little astonished by 
this outburst. “You ’ll be coming round 
to Dory’s views of women, if you are n’t 
careful,” said she. 

“There ’s a lot of sense in what Dory 
says about a lot of things,” replied Arthur. 

“How did the doctor say your hand 
was?” 

“Oh,—all right,” said Arthur. 
going to work on Monday.” 

“Did he say you could ?” 

“No, but I’m tired of doing nothing. 
I’ve got to get busy if I’m going to pull 
myself out of this mess.” 

His look, his tone made his words sound 
revolutionary. And, in fact, his mood 
was revolutionary. He was puzzled at 
his own change of attitude. His sky had 
cleared of all the black clouds, and the air 
was no longer heavy and oppressive. He 

- wanted to work; he felt that by working 
he could accomplish something; he felt 
that he was going to deserve and to win 
the approval of people who were’ worth 
while,—people like Madelene Schulze, for 
instance. 

Next day he lurked round the corner 
below the doctor's house until he ‘saw 
him come forth and drive away. Then 
he went up and rang the bell. This time 
it was the “blonde” that answered,— 
small and sweet, pink and white, with 
tawny hair. This was disconcerting. “I 
could n’t get here earlier,” he explained. 
“I saw the doctor just driving away. 
But, as these bandages felt unromiortakte 

I thought perhaps his daughter—your sister, is she 

not ?—might—might fix them.” 

Walpurga looked doubtfully at him. “I think she’s 
busy,” she said; “I don’t like to disturb her.” 

Just then Madelene crossed the hall. Her masses of 
black hair were rolled in a huge knot on the top of her 
head; sbe was wearing a white work-slip and her arms 
were bare to the elbows—the finest arms he had ever 
seen, Arthur thought. She scemed in a hurry and her 
face was flushed,—she would have looked no different 
if she had heard his voice and had come forth to pre- 
vent his getting away without her secing him. “Meg!” 
called her sister. ‘Can you—”. 

Madelene apparently saw her sister and Arthur for 
the first time. ‘Good morning, Mr. Ranger. . You’ve 
come too late. Father’ 
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remembering such a touch as Madelene’s and longing 
to experience it again? 

“Certainly,” said Madelene. “I'll do the best I can. 
Come in.” 

And once more he was in her office, with her bending 
overhim. And presently her hair came unrolled, came 
showering down on his arm, on his face,—and he shook 
like a leaf and felt as if he were going to faint, into 
such an ectasy did the soft rain of those tresses throw 
him. As for Madelene, she was almost hysterical in 
her confusion. She darted from the room. 

When she returned, she seemed calm,—but that was 
because she did not lift her telltale eyes. Neither 
spoke as she finished her work. If Arthur had opened 
his lips it would have been to say words which he 
thought she would resent and he ga Not until his 
last chance had almost ebbed, did he get himself suffi- 
ciently in hand to speak. “It wasn’t true,—what I 
said,” he began. “I waited until your father was 
gone. Then I came—to sce you. As you probably 
know, I’m only a workman, hardly even that, at the 
cooperage. But—I want to come to sce you. May I?” 

She hesitated. 

“I know the people in this town have a very poor 
opinion of me,” he went on. “And I deserve it, no 
doubt. You sce, the bottom dropped out of my life 
not long ago, and I have mt got myself together yet. 
But you did more for me in ten minutes, when I was 
here yesterday, than everything and everybody, in- 
cluding myself, has been able todo since my father died.” 

“I don’t remember that I said anything,” 
she murmured, 

“TI didn’t say that what you said helped 
me. Isaid, what you did. And—I’d like 
to corhe.” 

“We never have any callers,” she ex- 
plained. “ You see, father’s—our—views— 

ple don’t understand us. And, too, we’ve 
ound ourselves very congenial and sufficient 
to each other. So,—I—I don’t know what 
to say.” 

He looked so cast down that she hastened 
on: ‘Yes,—come—whenever you like. 
We’re always at home. But we work all day.” 

“So do I,” said Arthur. “ Thank you. I'll 
come—some evening next week.” Suddenly 
he felt peculiarly at ease with her, as if he 
had always known her, as if he and she 
understood each other perfectly. “I’m afraid 
you'll find me stupid,” he went on, “I 
don’t know much about any of the things 
you’re interested in.” . 

“Perhaps I’m interested in more things 
than you imagine,” said she. “My sister 
says 1’m a fraud,—that I really have a friv- 
olous mind and that my serious look is a hol- 
low pretense.” 

So they talked on, not getting better 
acquainted, but enjoying the realization of 
how extremely well acquainted they were. 
When he was gone, Madelene found that her 
father had been in for some time. “Did n't 
he ask for me?” she said, to Walpurga. 

“ Yes,” answered Walpurga. “And I told 
him you were flirting with Arthur Ranger.” 

Madelene colored violently. “I never 
heard that word in this house before,” she said. 

“Nor I,” replied Walpurga, the pink and 
white; “and I think it’s high time,—with you 
nearly twenty-two, and me nearly twenty.” 

At dinner her father said: “Well, Lena,— 
so you "ve got a beau at last. I’d given up 
hope.” 

‘ For heaven’s sake, don’t scare him away 
father,” said Walpurga. 

“A pretty poor excuse,” pursued the doc- 
tor. “I doubt if he could make enough to 

ay his own board in a River Street lodging 
ouse.” 

Madelene was silent. She shrank from 
this teasing, yet welcomed it, too. She liked to hear 
his name spoken. 

“You mustn’t let him know he’s the only beau 
you 've ever had, Meg,” said her sister. 

“Why not?” said Madelene. “IfI ever did care 
especially for a man, I’d not care for him because 
other women had; and I should n’t want a man to be 
so weak and vain as to feel that way about me.” 

It was a temptation to that aloof and isolated yet 
anything but lonely or lonesome household to discuss 
this new and strange phenomenon,—the intrusion of 
an outsider, and he a young man; but the unconscious 
earnestness of Madelene’s voice made her father and 
her sister fecl that to tease her further would be rude 
and impertinent. 

Arthur had said he would not come to call until 
the next week because then he would be at work 
again. He went once more to Dr. Schulze’s, but was 
careful to go in office hours. He did not see Made- 
lene,—though she, behind the white sash curtains of 
her own office, saw him and watched him until he was 
out of sight far down the street. On Monday he 
went to work,—really to work. No more shame; no more 
shirking or shrinking; no more lingering on the irre- 
vocable. He squarely faced the future, and, with his 
will like his father's, set dogged and unconquerable 
energy to battering at the obstacles before him. ‘All 
a man needs,” said he to himself, at the end of his 


first day's real work, “is a purpose. He never knows 
where he is until he gets one. Once he gets it, he 
can’t rest until he has accomplished it.” 

What was his purpose? e did n't know,—beyond 
a feeling that he must lift himself from his present 
position of being an object of pity to all Saint X and 
the sort of man that hasn't the right to ask any 
woman to be his wife. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


LARGE sum would soon be available; so, the car- 
rying out of the plans to extend, or, rather, to 
construct Tecumseh, must be begun. The trustees 
commissioned young Hargrave to go abroad at once 
in search of educational ideas, and to get apparatus 
that would make the laboratories the best in America. 
Chemistry and its most closely related sciences’ were to 
be at the foundation of the new university, as they are 
at the foundation of life. “We’ll model our school 
not upon what the ignorant wise of the Middle Ages 
thought ought to be life, but upon life itself,” said Dr. 
Hargrave. “We’ll build not from the clouds down, 
but from the ground up.” He knew in broad outline 


what was wanted for the Tecumseh of his dreams, 
but he felt that he was too old, perhaps too rusted 
in old-fashioned ways and ideas, himself to realize the 
dream; so, he put practically the whole task upon 
Dory, whom he had trained from earliest infancy to 
just that end. 

When it was settled that Dory was to go, and that 


“He grabbed dazed Arthur's hand and pressed hard upon the edge of the wound” 


he would be away a year, at least, he went to Adelaide 
and explaincd it all. “ They expect me to leave within 
a fortnight,” he ended. And she knew what was in 
his mind,—what he hoped she would say. 

Dory was not looking at her. There was too much 
at stake for him in her decision; he hadn't the cour- 
age to try to read it in her face. “Will you come?” 
he said, when he could endure the suspense no longer. 
“Won't you come?” ` 

She temporized. “I’m afraid I could n’t—ought n’t 
to leave—mother and Arthur just now.” 

He smiled sadly. She might need her mother and 
her brother; but in the m in which she had been 
for the last few months, they certainly did not need 
her. “Adelaide,” said he, with that firmness which he 
knew so well how to combine with gentleness, without 
weakening it, “our whole future depends on this. If 
our lives are to grow together, we must begin. This is 
our opportunity.” 

She knew that Dory was a man that she could not 
play fast and loose with, even had she been so dis- 
posed. Clearly,she must decide whether she intended 
to marry him, to make his life hers and her life his. 
She looked helplessly round. Without him, what was 
there to build on? She broke the long silence with, 
“ That is true. We must begin." ‘Then, after a pause 
during which she tried to think and found she couldn't, 
“ Make up my mind for me.” 
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“Let us be married day after to-morrow,” he said. 
“We can leave for New York on the one o'clock train, 
and sail on Thursday.” 

“ You had it planned out!” 

“Thad several plans,” he answered. 
best one.” 

What should she do? Suddenly—why she did not 
know,—her father seemed to stand before her. And 
impulsively—why she did not know,—she answered 
Dory: “I think so, too. Yes, that is the best plan. I 
must begin,—at once.” 

The problem of the ‘rousseau was almost as simple 
for her as for him. She had been extravagant and 
luxurious, had accumulated really unmanageable quan- 
tities of clothing of all kinds, far, far more than any 
woman without a maid could take care of. The fact 
that she had not had a maid was in part responsible 
for this superfluity. To keep a wardrobe in order re- 
quires time; she had neither the time nor the taste for 
making the thousand exasperating little ropairs that 
are necessary if a woman is always to look well, when 
she has only a few clothes; so, whenever repairs were 
necessary, she bought instead. She "had put by the 
things which were not quite perfect against that vague 
time when she would have leisure or inclination for 
mending and sewing on buttons, or for superintending 
a seamstress. Within two hours of her decision a 
seamstress was in the house and they and her mother 
were at work. There was no necessity to bother about 
new dresses. She would soon be putting off black, 
and she could get in Paris what she would 
then need. 

In the wild whirlwind of those thirty-six 
hours, she had not a moment to think of any- 
thing but the material side of the wedding, 
—the preparations for the journcy and for 
the long absence. She was half an hour late 
in getting down to the front parlor for the 
ceremony; and she looked so tired from her 
toil and lack of sleep that Dory in his anxiety 
about her was all but unconscious that they 
were going through the supposedly solemn 
marriage rite. Looking back on it after- 
wards, they could remember little about it. 
They had once in jesting earnest that 
they would have the word “obey” left out 
of the vows. But they forgot this and neither 
was conscious of repeating “obey” after the 
preacher. Adelaide was thinking of her 
trunks and of the things she must have for- 
gotten at the last minute; Dory was worry- 
ing over her paleness and the heavy circles 
under her eyes, was fretting about the train, 
一 Del's tardiness had not been in his calcula- 
tions. Even the preacher, infected by the 
atmosphere of haste, ran over the sentences, 
hardly waiting for the responses. Adelaide’s 
mother was hearing the trunks going down 
to the van, and was impatient to be where 
she could superintend,—there was a very im- 
portant small trunk, full of underclothes, 
which she was sure they were overlooking. 
Arthur was gloomily abstracted, was trying 
to fight down the bitter and melancholy 
thoughts which arose from the contrast he 
could not but make,—this simple wedding, 
with Dory Hargrave as bridegroom, when in 
other circumstances there would have been 
pomp and grandeur. He and Mary the cook 
and Ellen the upstairs girl, and old Miss 
Skeffington, generalissimo of the Hargrave 
household, were the only persons present 
keenly conscious that there was in p 
a wedding, a supposedly irrevocable union 
of aman and a woman for life and for death 
and for posterity. Even old Dr. Hargrave 
was thinking of what Dory was to do on the 
other side, was mentally going over the elabo- 
rate scheme for his son’s guidance which he 
had drawn up and committed to paper. 
Judge Torrey, the only outsider, was putting into form 
the speech he intended to make at the wedding break- 
fast. 

But there was no wedding breakfast,—at least none 
for bride and bridegroom. The instant the ceremony 
was over, Mary the cook whispered to Mrs. Ranger: 
“ Mike says they "ve just got time to miss the train.” 

“Good gracious!” cried Mrs. Ranger; and she 
darted out to halt the van and count the trunks. Then 
she rushed in and was at Adelaide's arm. “Hurry,— 
child,” she exclaimed. ‘Here is my present for you,” 
—and she thrust into her hand a small, black leather 
case, the cover of a letter of credit. Seeing that her 
daughter was too dazed to realize what was going on, 
she snatched the little case away and put it into Ade- 
laide’s bag which Mary was carrying. Amid much 
hand shaking and kissing and nervous crying, amid 
flooding commonplaces and hysterical repetitions of 
“Good-by, good luck,” the young people were got off. 
There was no time for Mary to bring the rice from the 
kitchen table; but Ellen had sequestered one of Ade- 
laide’s old dancing slippers under the front stair. She 
contrived to get it out and into action, and to land it 
full in Adelaide’s lap by a lucky carrom against the 
upright of the coach window. 

Adelaide took it up, looked at it vaguely. It was 
one of a pair of slippers she had got for the biggest and 
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HE suit to wrest the Kellogg Switchboard 
and Supply Company from the Bell con- 
spirators who sneaked into control of its 
affairs, by means of the disreputable methods 
I described in the June number, may possibly be 
decided before this issue of Success MAGAZINE 
reaches the public. All hands, from Mr. Kellogg 
down, feel confident that right and decency will 
triumph, that the court will set aside the sale, 
restore the company to Mr. Kellogg and his associ- 
ates, and put the stamp of its disapproval on so 
infamous a transaction. But the public interest 
attaching to the outcome is due more to the moral 
issues involved, than to the commercial, for, no 
matter what the result, the involved scheming of 
the trust officials will have come to the usual end, 
—defeat. Instead of crushing the independents 
through control of the manufacturing end of the 
industry, the elaborate cunning of Mr. Barton and 
Mr. Fish has only strengthened this end of the 
business and scattered it into other localities. Mr. 
Kellogg, assisted by Mr. Dunbar, has been at work 
for nearly two years organizing a staff of experts 
who are working on large scale perfecting new 
styles of apparatus to be put on the independent 
market as soon as the Kellogg suit is decided. W. 
W. Dean, who was chief engineer of the Kellogg 
Company, and A. E. Barker, who was general sales 
manager, organized the Dean Electric Company, 
of Elyria, Ohio. This company is putting out 
enormous quantities of telephone apparatus, and 
will soon be as big as the Kellogg in its palmiest days. 


The Trust’s Secret Service 


Associated with them is most of the best en- 
gineering talent of the old Kellogg concern. Here, 
then, are two new independent manufactur- 
ing organizations sprung up to replace the one 
which the Bell, with infinite pains and the outlay 
of huge sums of money, succeeded in buying up. 
Nor is this all. Dozens of other employees of the 
Kellogg Company, forced out of the concern by 
self-respect, unwilling to serve men who have such 
base ideas of business methods, have been scattered here and there about 
the country, serving the ends of independent development. Kemp- 
ster B. Miller, who was in effect?the general manager of the Kellogg, 
has founded an important business in Chicago as an independent tele- 
phone engineer. He has built competing plants in 
several towns and forwarded the building of plants 
in many others. Nearly all the Kellogg salesmen 
have taken their services and their trade to new 
employers, and the net result of the whole miser- 
able conspiracy has been to stimulate independent 
growth instead of stunting it as the conspirators had 
hoped. 

Even the privilege of writing off the cost of 
this conspiracy to the account of experience is 
denied the Bell Company; for, as I have said bc- 
fore, this company never gains anything by experi- 
ence. It never learns. It has spent millions in 
suborning public officials only to find in the end 
that its money has been wasted. Yet it goes right 
on carrying men of this stripe on its pay rolls. It 
has bought up scores of competing companies in 
the hope of staying competition, only to find other 
companies springing up in their places, so that it 
had nothing for its huge outlay except plants it had 
to “junk.” Yet, as shown in the case of Hugh 
Dougherty, it is still spending its stockholders’ 
money in this fashion whenever it finds men willing 
to betray their fellows. It has poured out a king's 
ransom to corrupt the public press, only to find its 
editorial advocates impotent. Yet its press bureau 
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is as active and costly as ever. It has had 
an army of spies and bravos in the field, 
men who reported from the inside the doings 
of the independents and laid plans to thwart 
them, men who in the guise of independents entered 
this field and that with “fake ” independent plants 
in order to disgust the people with the opposition 
service. All these spies have, sooner or later, been 
discovered and branded, and their work has yielded 
no fruit. Yet the system of espionage is kept up 
on as elaborate and expensive a scale as ever. 
One such spy, known as Fred De Land, operated 
plants in Pennsylvania and Kansas for years, until 
the Kansas State Association branded him publicly 
in convention and rendered him forever harmless. 
The monopoly maintains an expensive staff of 
“expert promoters,” whose business it was and is 
to invade almost every community where a fran- 
chise is asked by legitimate independents. These 
“promoters ” put themselves in touch with influen- 
tial persons whom they can “ work,” generally on a 
cash basis, and then apply for a rival “indepen- 
dent” franchise on such terms that competition 
with them is impossible. In the beginning these 
“fake” promoters proved themselves very danger- 
ous, but latterly their methods have become so well 
known that they are spotted immediately for what 
they are and exposed to the public. But the Bell 
Company apparently relies on them as much as 
ever, and they may be expected to show up in any 
place where an independent telephone franchise is 
being discussed. 


Telephone Rate Manipulation 


Another favorite method for blecking the inde- 
pendents is rate manipulation. Having failed to 
keep out competition by every other means the Bell 
Company will almost invariably cut rates all to 
pieces, even give away service, in the effort to drive 
its rivals to bankruptcy. There are scores of places 
where the trust is to-day selling farmers service 
for 25 cents a month or $3 a year, and thousands 
of Bell telephones are in operation in such places 
as Kansas City, Rochester, Toledo, and other competitive points, for 
which the users are not required to pay a penny. 

In Rochester it was at one time a common remark that any house- 
holder who paid for a Bell telephone was a fool, and there are a num- 
ber of cases on record in that town where men 
had literally to use force to get the Bell instru- 
ments out of their houses. The feeling on the 
subject runs high in Rochester, owing to the fact 
that it is an active center of independent devel- 
opment, thousands of its citizens holding inde- 
pendent securities, and the largest independent 
manufacturing plant in the country, the Stromberg- 
Carlson Company, keing located there. Of course 
the non-competitive points have had to pay for 
this sort of thing, and to meet this condition various 
schemes of legislation have been proposed. The 
most effective has been adopted in Wisconsin. 
There the legislature passed a law providing that 
uniform rates must be charged for telephone service 
in cities of the same class. This has put a fairly 
effective end to discrimination. Several other 
states are taking up this matter of rate discrimi- 
nation, and the chances are that the Wisconsin 
law will soon be adopted very generally,—through- 
out the Middle West, at any rate. 

It is necessary that I should bring this series 
of articles to a close, so it becomes impossible to 
go into the other schemes the trust has worked in 
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of giving fair rates and the best service possible. 
And what has been the net result of its work 一 
of the lavish expenditure of its: millions ? 

As I have shown, the independents are 
operating at least 500,000 more telephones in the 
United States than the Bell Companies. They 
are growing at the rate of fifteen to twenty per 
cent. a year. They dominate the Middle West 
and are fast coming into contro] in the.East and 
the Far West. Their securities are eagerly bought 
by the people who have had experience in 
this class of investments. In the chief moneyed 
centers, New York and Boston, the value of the 
independent stocks is still to be appreciated, 
because there the agents of the trust have con- 
centrated all their efforts to keep the true facts 
away from the bankers. But the interior bankers 
who are close to the people, and who know what 
is going on, are absorbing immense quantities of 
these stocks. And their clients are following suit. 
Securities that pay from eight to twenty per cent., 
as thousands of these independents have paid for 
years, and that show a steady advancement of 
income, are not particularly plentiful, and the in- 
terior bankers have not been slow to take 
advantage of their opportunities here. E. B. 
Overshiner, president of the Swedish-American Telephone Company, of 
Chicago, completed recently a list of over one thousand banks and 
bank officers who, to his knowledge, held considerable quantities of 


independent securities, and the list might easily be extended to ten 


thousand by a more comprehensive canvass. 


A Strong Independent Directorate 


Among those who are now actively interested in independent com- 
panies, as officers or directors, are to be found scores of men whose 
reputations are national. In what is known as the St. Louis-Rochester 
group of independent companies are such men as Adolphus Bush, the 
millionaire brewer; George Eastman, president of the great Eastman 
Kodak Company; Walter B. Duffy, the millionaire distiller and bank 
president, of Rochester; August Gehner, president of the German-Amer- 
ican Bank of St. Louis; Breckenridge Jones, vice president of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis; T. W. Finucane, and 
Eugene Satterlee, two of the most important capitalists of Rochester; 
Hiram W. Sibley, said to ke the wealthiest man in the northwestern 
part of New York State,and a number of others equally well known. 

In the city of Buffalo, which is one of the newest but most active 
certers of the industry, the directorate of the independent company reads 
like a section of the financial blue book. It includes: 

Charles Adsit, president, First National Bank, Hornellsville, New York; Charles 
E. Austin, secretary, Inter-Ocean Telephone and Telegraph Company, Buffalo; 
Arthur D. Bissell, president, Peoples’ Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo; E. Frank Brew- 
ster, vice president, Flour City National Bank, Rochester, New York; Martin 
Carey, Bissell, Carey, and Cooke, attorneys, Buffalo; Joseph P. Dudley, president, 
Union Fire Insurance Company, Buffalo; J. Sloat Fassett, congressman, Elmira, 
New York; Theodore S. Fassett, Smith, Fassett, and Company, lumber, North 
Tonawanda, New York; Charles W. Goodyear, vice president, Buffalo and Sus- 
quehanna Railroad Company, Buffalo; Kermode F. Gill, John Gill and Sons, 
general contractors, Cleveland; Burt G. Hubbell, president of the company, Buffalo; 
Andrew Langdon, capitalist, Buffalo; John Markle, coal operator, Jeddo, Penn- 
sylvania; W. W. Miller, vice president, First National Bank, Wellsboro, Pennsyl- 
vania; V. Moreau Smith, secretary and treasurer, Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company, Rochester, New York ; George W. Thayer, capitalist, Rochester, New York. 


The Supremacy of the Home Companies 


The Buffalo company, which is controlled by these men and known 
as the Consolidated Telephone Company, owns outright over 30,000 
telephones, and controls 60,000 additional instruments under traffic 
arrangements. Its long-distance lines cover the northwestern part of 
New York with a solid network of wires, and reach well over into Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. In nearly all the towns in which it operates it has 
the Bell beaten toa standstill. For instance, in Ithaca it has 1,600 in- 
struments against the Bell’s goo: 


father of the automatic, commonly 
known as the “girlless” telephone 
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his organization work. He built one town after 
another, generally in the face of the most Pro- 
nounced opposition, political, social, and: finan- 
cial. To-day Mr. Hubbell has the. codperation 
of nearly all the leading busipess men and bank- 
ers throughout his territory, arid: the companies 
which he controls have the: active interest -of 
most of the leading investors in the section. Ist 
other sections where the independents have oper- 
ated for any length of time, their experience has 
been the same. And this is due to the fact 
that they always give a good account of them- 
selves when properly managed. 

Statistics show there are fewer failures among 
independent telephone companies than among 
national banks. The independents have had 
only one conspicuous crash. Several years ago, 
when the Everet-Moc re Street Car Syndicate, of 
Cleveland, went to smash, a group of indepen- 
dent telephone companies ,which it controlled in 
Cleveland, Columbus, and other places, (five in 
all,) was carried down. But these companies 
have since been rehabilitated, and they are 
marching on to success with the rest of the in- 
dependent procession. 

The trust, on the other hand, has suffered 
the most tremendous losses. Three of its greatest companies, the 
Central Union, the Erie, and the Michigan have been ruined. 

The Central Union, with a capital stock of $6,000,000 outstanding, 
was one of the greatest money-makers of the trust, before competition 

. This company paid its last dividend, one per cent., in 1896. 
Its stock has been cut in half, and in the last ten years it has, in addi- 
tion, accumulated a bonded debt of $6,000,000. The Michigan Com- 
pany was wiped out entirely. Its stockholders lost their total investment 
of $5,000,000, and the bondholders received only a part. It was 
reorganized under foreclosure by the bondholders. The Erie Company, 
with $10,000,000 capital, which controlled some of the richest territory 
in the Middle West and the South, was also wiped out after a series 
of manipulations. 

The stock of the Central Telephone Company of New York, the 
Bell licenses operating in excellent territory, was worth, a few years 
ago, $115. The last recorded sale was at Utica, where ten shares were 
sold at auction at $36.25. Half a dozen others among the Bell subsidiary 
companies have ceased paying dividends. As for the parent concern, 
the American Telegraph & Telephone Company, which controls all the - 
others, and which has furnished the millions that have been spent in the 
effort to wipe out the independents its condition is well summed up in 
a book recently issued by Frederick S. Dickson, former president of the 
Cuyahoga Telephone Company, of Cleveland. 


A Vain Effort to Stem the Tide 

“The American Telegraph and Telephone Company’s stock ,” says 
Mr. Dickson, in his admirable work, “which had sold as high as 18534, 
in 1902, sold as low as 11434, in 1903. Thus far in 1905 its highest 
price is 148, a reduction of 373% dollars a share from the highest price 
in 1902. That means that these people have actually sacrificed the enor- 
mous sum of $49,225,850 in the value of their own stockholders’ prop- 
erty in a frantic effort to discredit telephone securities as an investment. 
Oh, the folly of it! Add to this, if you will, fifty millions more from the 
shrinkage in value of the stocks and bonds of the various corporations 
subsidiary to the parent Bell and you will get some idea of the colossal 
price which Bell investors have been compelled to pay for the bungling 
incapacity of their officers.” 

To maintain the fight the American Telegraph & Telephone Com- 
pany has been compelled to go to its friends in Wall Street with bond 
issues aggregating $73,000,000, besides exhausting its own reserve. Now 
there is need of more money, and at this moment the ground is being 
carefully prepared through Wall Street for a further issue of $150,000,000 
of bonds “to be issued during a period extending over several years.” 

It remains to be seen whether this 
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Though my heart break beneath its weight of 


pain, 
I must not look upon your face again; 一 


That life spreads out before me, desolate, 
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Figures such as these would presup- 
pose, at least, long competition. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, six years ago few of these 
companies were in existence. In Igor, B. 
G. Hubbell, the president of the Consoli- 
dated, who is one of the most important 
men in the independent movement, began 


For none must know; each one must bear his fate, 
Nor question why. 
The road lies on before us. Thorn and stone 
May wound us, yet we go alone, 
Nor seem to sigh. 
Yet sometimes, in the dim year’s passing, throw 
One kindly thought to one who loved you so, — 
Dear love,—gvuod-by. 


amount of money can be found for dis- 
bursement by men who have shown such 
utter incapacity to handle a situation which 
would be simple if the Bell officials could 
make up their minds that the day of their 
monopoly is gone once for all. Unfortunate- 
ly for the stockholders they seem utterly un- 
able to do this. It will probably require a 
total smash to bring them to their senses. 
An acceptance of the inevitable would make 
it possible to apply the borrowed millions 
to the upbuilding of the Bell Company’s 
business along legitimate lines. Instead 
we see these millions poured out in frantic 
efforts to stem a tide that is rising steadily 
every year, every ay, overwhelming the 
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Hungering for the Soil 


HE older we grow, the more the heart protests 
against artificial living, the strenuous existence, 
and the more we long for the simple, natural life. 

The boy who hates the chores on the farm, and who 

longs to get to “the city where opportunity dwells,” 
thinks he will never want to see the country again; but 
after years of artificial life in the city, straining and 
struggling for wealth, he is surprised to feel a great 
craving in his nature for the old farm. The things 
which in the past seemed like dry, Creary drudgery to 
him, now take on a tinge of romance, and he longs for 
the scenes of his boyhood, to be back with the lambs, 
the chickens, and the colts. The meadows, the brooks, 
the hills, the trees, 一 all have taken on a new charm 
and meaning, and in his imagination he smells the fra- 
grance of the new-mown hay and the fresh perfume of 
wildflowers, and sees the glistening of the jeweled dew 
in the grass. All these things haunt him, until he buys 
back the old homestead, or farm; for a piece of land of 
some kind he must have. Nothing else will satisfy 
him. 
Force ourselves how we will to lead a strained, un- 
natural life, we can never get entirely used to it. It is 
never satisfactory. There is a yeaming for the simple 
life, for the natural life, and, for most of us, country 
life. We want to feel Mother Earth, to breathe the 
fresh air, to drink in the beauties of flower, of field, of 
mountain, and of sunset, which never tire or pall upon 
the mind. 

This hungering for the soil is as natural to us as our 
breath, because it is a part of us. We feel a kinship 
with the thoughts of the Creator, written in flower, in 

ass, in trees, and in His multitudinous expressions of 
love and beauty in nature. We feel that these hills and 
mountains and streams and meadows, these valleys 
and flowers are our relatives; that we are all thoughts 
of the same Creator, and that there is a relationship 
between us which even the money mania and the 
scramble for power can never quite crush out of our 
nature. 

.The longing to get back to the soil, the craving to 
t away from the artificial life, and to get back to 
other Earth, to the simplicities of life, pervades all 

classes, and is especially felt by those who were born 
and reared in the country. 

I have recently heard of a railroad man who has 
spent the most of his life trying to work to the top of 
his profession, and who says that his one burning am- 

ition is to own a little chicken ranch, where he can 

for the chickens himself. 
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A Catastrophe, and the Brotherhood of Man 


How men will push and scramble and crowd to get 
advantage of one another, use all their ingenuity 
and cunning to make for themselves the best bargain 
they ibly can! In their selfishness, they crowd one 
pe in the cars and public places, for the most com- 
fortable seats. They exhibit many of their worst qual- 
ities in the ordinary affairs of life; and yet, let some 
at catastrophe, some great misfortune or disaster be- 
fall these very people with whom they were so selfish, 
cold-blooded, and unsympathetic yesterday, and in- 
stantly they become sympathetic, kind, considerate, 
helpful, and generous even to magnanimity. Their 
etbooks, which they guarded so closely yesterday, 
they throw wide open to-day. 

In a few hours after the San Francisco disaster, re- 
lief trains, with provisions and medical assistance, were 
flying toward the stricken city from every direction. 

The day prore mang ot the people who gave seemed so 
intent upon their own interests, so selfish, that one unac- 
customed to American generosity would have thought 
a great deal of urging would have been necessary to 
have brought such relief. But, no, the assistance was 
spontaneous and hearty. 
la There is nothing else which calls out the brotherhocd 
of man, the qualities of nobility, like some great disaster. 
It kills all prejudice; all antagonisms melt away. 
Selfishness and greed slink out of sight, ashamed to as- 
sert themselves in such a sacred moment. All our 
mean and contemptible traits slink to the rear, all the 
noble and generous impulses spring to the front, and 
bid us do the kindly, charitable, magnanimous thing. 
All our prejudices—political, religious, and iacial, 一 are 

ne, and we rush to the assistance of our brother in 
danat, no matter who he may be. Nothing is rc- 
served. We open our homes, our purses, our hearts. 

I sometimes wonder what hardness of heart our self- 
seeking would lead us to, but for the misfortunes which 
befall us, which keep us from becoming callous and 


THE 
EDITOR'S 
CHAT 


hard-hearted, and which keep the affections warm and 
tender. 

The very men who drive hard bargains with us to- 
day, and exact the last penny in a trade, who push us 
aside and crowd us out of the way in order to get a 
more comfortable seat, would to-morrow divide their 
Jast dollar or their last loaf of bread with us, if a mis- 
fortune great enough to call out their sympathy should 
overtake us. 

+s * * 


The Problem of Giving Himself to His Family 


| RECENTLY received a letter from a young man, who 

says he has a charming family, but that he is very 
much troubled because the ‘‘bread-and-butter”’ problen 
absorbs the best part of himself, andexhausts his energies 
so that he has only a remnant left for his family, He 
says that the problem of maintaining his wife and 
children in comfort, and of doing for them what every 
ambitious man is anxious to do for those dear to him, 
is becoming so stupendous that it takes all of a man's 
ingenuity and saps hisentire strength, so that he is good 
for nothing when he gets home in the evening. He is 
worn out and exhausted, so that, instead of giving the 
choicest and freshest part of himself to his family, he 
gives them the dregs, because he has nothing else to 
give. 

This man’s experience will strike a responsive chord 
in thousands of hearts. It does seema pity that, in this 
land of opportunity, in this land of plenty, a man 
should be forced to give about all that is of any value 
in him, to provide little more than the mere necessaries 
of life for his family. 

There is certainly something wrong in our social 
system when a man is compelled to give all of his 
energies to the “‘bread-and-butter” question. 

It is a pity, when life ought to mean so much, and 
should be so full of things worth while, so complete in 
all that makes for beauty and joy and happiness, that 
the living problem should absorb the cream of a man’s 
time, so that he can give those dearest to him only his 
poorest, his driest service, that he can only give the husks 
where the wheat should go. 


The Refining Influence of Beauty 


HAT the quality of beauty is divine is proved by its 
elevating, refining influence in all ages. When the 
barbarians overran Greece, desecrated her temples, 
and destroyed her beautiful works of art, even their 
sevegentes was somewhat tamed by the sense of beauty 
which prevailed. It is true, they broke her beautiful 
statues; but the spirit of beauty refused to die, and it 
transformed the savage heart and awakened even in 
the barbarian a new power. From the apparent death 
of Grecian art Roman art was born. “‘ Cyclops forging 
iron for Vulcan can not stand against Pericles forg- 
ing thought for Greece.” The barbarian club which 
destroyed the Grecian statues was no match for the 
chisel of Phidias and Praxiteles, 

There is a peculiar power in beauty which can not 
be described, but whose fascination no normal persen 
can escape. No matter how low one has fallen, no 
matter how degraded or criminal, no matter what his 
condition, he feels its softening and elevating force. 
There is something in a man that instinctively compels 
him to yield to the spell of loveliness. We all know 
how it has charmed and influenced judges and swayed 
juries in all ages. We all know how difficult it is to 
convict a beautiful woman with great charm in our 
courts to-day. History tells us of its marvelous power 
to sway kings and even to divert justice from its course. 

There is no doubt that beauty was intended to play 
an infinitely greater part in civilized life than it has 
thus far, The trouble with us is that the tremen- 
dous material prizes in this land of opportunity are so 
tempting and alluring that we have lost sight of the 
higher man. We have develo ourselves along the 
animal side of our nature. The great majority of us 
are still liviag in the basement of our lives. Now and 
then one rises to the drawing-room. Occasionally an 
artist, a 'vrier, or a sculptor ascends to the upper sto- 
ries and a glimpse of the life beautiful, the 
zsthetic life, the life worth while. 

A prominent Russian surgeon, commenting on a little 
poem written by an American with a refrain something 
like this: “ Take off your coat and hustle,” said: 
“When an American takes off his coat to hustle, he 
forgets to put it on again.” He aid that we are so 
buried in the material, so captivated by the game of 
hustling for the dollar, that we forget the amenities of 
life, the things which emancipate from the dreary 
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ELL 


The Dainty 
Dessert 


Jeu-() in Orange Cups 


Unexpected Guests 


have no terrors for the housewife who knows about 


JELL-O 


The Dainty Dessert 
She simply stirs the contents of one package nto 

n pint of boiling water, sets it away to cool, and 
dismisses the subject from her mind, knowing that 
when dinner is finished the (neat dessert in the world 
will be ready to serve. 

Jell-O prepared as above with Blackberries, Rasp- 
berries or other small fruit added just as it begins to 
harden, makes an ideal hot weather dessert. 

Siz flavors: Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, 
Strawberry, Chocolate, Cherry. 
At Grocers everywhere, LO cents per package. Fnough 
for a large family. Approved by Pure Food Commis- 
sioners. Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905, 
New Diustrated Recipe Book Mailed Free, 


Address THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y, 


Teatlet in each package telling how to obtain fancy 
Jelly molds at cost of postage and packing. 


The ingredients in many 
soaps, require free alkali to 
saponify them. 

The rich, cool lather of 
Pears’ does not result from 
free alkali, fats or rosin. 

Pears’ and purity are 


synonymous. 


‘Malentes Pör (2209! e 


| io. 
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“Daylight All the Way.” 


Film development becomes 
as easy as “pressing the 
button” when you use the 


KODAK 
TANK 


Developer 


No dark-room; no weighing 
of chemicals; better results 
than can be obtained in the 
old way. 


There’s a Tank for Every Kodak. 


$2.50, $5.00, $6.00, $7.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


wis C22 Rochester, N. Y. 
The Kodak City. 


System, free at the 
dealers or by mail, 


FREE BOOK ON 


Photography 


Write to the AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ART 
AND PHOTOGRAPHY, 2:37 Washington Avenue, 
Scranton, Pa., for Free Art Book, describing their 
home study courses. Nine separate courses cover 
every need of the amateur or professional; are sim- 
ple, practical and cost less 
than the plates, film and 
material wasted monthly 
by uninstructed camera 
workers. No book study. 
Picture making with first 
lessons. Courses may be 
taken while on vacation 
tours. Please state 
whether beginner's, 
amateur or pro- 
fessional instruc- 
tion is desired. 
Camera aed Photo Supply 
Murere save bwweey by 
somting Ile portage 
for sur THO page 
estalegue 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 80,000 appointments made last 


year. Chances better than ever. Thousands 
we prepared have been appointed, Estab- 
lished 1893. Work confidential. No political 
influence needed. Common school education 
sufficient. Full) particulars fore concerning 


positions, salaries, examinations (held soon in 
every state), sample questions, ete. 


National Correspondence Institute, 
18-40 2d Nat'l Bank Bido., Washington, D. C. 


l NVE NTO R S yonr invention Aefore apply for 


potent, and save money and disappointment, Write for particulars. 
THK PATENT SEARCH COMPANY, Washlugtion, D. C. 


proceed right. Learn the fruth abont 


drudgery, and which appeal to the higher, spiritual man. 

I think that all educated and cultured people feel 
that, although we have, in many respects, a marvelous 
country, we lack something which is found in people of 
older countries, where the love of the beautiful is much 
more highly developed and appreciated. They find 
a peculiar charm in France and Italy, for instance, 
which they do not find here. Although these countries 
are poorer in their material resources than ours, they 
are infinitely richer in their artistic and esthetic devel- 
opment, 

Who can calculate the inestimable value that would 
come to the world from the perfectly normal develop- 
ment of the love of the beautiful in the entire race. 

What a dream of beauty New York might have been, 
for example, had it been planned and built by Sir 
Christopher Wren, instead of being subservient to a 
purely commercial utility! 

Instead of the hideous sky-lines of our city, what 
beauty, grace, majesty, and sublimity would have taken 
their place! What graceful curves would have replaced 
the ungraceful angles! Instead of being ugly our strects 
would have been beautiful. What a joy to the esthetic 
soul our parks and squares would be if they had been 
planned by people of xsthetic taste! 

What nightmares many of our American homes are, 
even those of the wealthy! We see only the ugly, the 
repellant, the unesthetic in their arrangement, in their 
coarse, incongruous furnishings and decorations. 

The test of beauty is that in its presence you fecl a 
sense of rest, of satisfaction, of poise, of comfort, of 
completeness, and of contentment. 

I wasin the home of a New York millionaire, recent- 
ly, where almost everything I saw was fighting its 
neighbors. 

In this house, which was filled with costly works of 
art and expensive fabrics and furnishings of all sorts, 
I felt a peculiar uneasiness. The eye found no resting 
place. The colorings were antagonistic. The different 
articles of furniture seemed to be enemies instead of 
friends. They all appeared to havea grudge against onc 
another. There was an absence of fitness of things. 
Nothing was in good taste. The objects, taken separ- 
ately, were all well enough; but they did not harmo- 
nize; they did not go together; they were natural 
enemies. Each was out of place, fighting against every- 
thing else. I have never seen a better illustration of 
the lack of that esthetic culture, which, in the mind of 
the foreigner, characterizes the American. 

We are so absorbed in the material, so eager to get 
rich, that there is a tendency among us to overlook the 
things which soften and refine the nature and amelior- 
ate the severities of life. We give foreigners an 
—* of strength without culture, of massive rug- 
gedness, unlimited energy, and great enterprise and 
ability; but they miss the delicacy, the sweetness, and 
the beauty, the evidences of culture which are found in 
the older countries where the chase for the dollar and 
the lack of vast resources have not forced the practical 
faculties at the expense of the wsthetic. 

‘The absence of culture, beauty, and harmony, is 
characteristic of all new countries with great natural 
resources. In America we have not had time to culti- 
vate beauty, or to feel its refining, elevating influence. 
Our vast resources, the great prizes of life, are so allur- 
ing, so dazzling, that we do not stop to think of the 
finer graces and the more delicate things. 

I do not mean that we do not appreciate beauty of 
form, but that we do not fully appreciate beauty as 
found in music, and as reflected in art and literature, 
or the exquisiteness of culture, and the graces of social 
life. We have not yet learned the fine art of conversation. 
We have not developed the graces of life as we shall 
in the future. We are strong without being attractive. 
We lack the refinement which comes from leisure and 
opportunity of self-culture. 

* * * 


Vacation as an Educator 


[7 is neither necessary nor desirable to study books 

while on a vacation; for a vacation affords a great 
opportunity for study without books, for exercising the 
faculties which are not brought into play much during 
the strenuous working months of the year. 

What a splendid opportunity, for example, a vaca- 
tion affords for the cultivation of the powers of obser- 
vation, the ability to sce things, when not worried or 
harried by the exacting duties of our vocation! 

Few people ever really learn to use their eyes in a 
scientific way; for it is one thing to look at a thing 
with the eyes, and another thing to see with the mind, 
to think about it, to compare it, to draw conclusions, 
and to reflect upon it. 

To many people a tree is a tree, a flower a flower, 
and nothing more. It is only the few who appreciate 
the marvels in each individual tree, flower, leaf, or 
landscape. How many have ever really scen the miracle 
in a flower, even the commonest wildflower, or ever 
learned to read the marvelous storics in the leaves, the 
plants, or the trees? How many attempt to fathom 
the mysteries in the country, or ever Jearn to read the 
handwriting of the Creator in the rocks, or ever look at 
the beautiful things of nature as the expression of 
God's thought > 

There are beauties and mysteries, marvels enough 
in the tiniest bit of country to stir a Ruskin into 
eestacy, and yet most of us are inditierent to these 
mysteries and beauties. 
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What an-opportunity a vacation in the counti y gives 
for putting 全 ty into the lic, for cultivating the 
wsthetic faculties, which, in most people, are very in- 
active, for comparatively few cultivate their aesthetic 
side! Then, again, what a chance there is to geta 
fresh view of things from country people, to get close 
to nature in all forms, which is impossible in the artifi- 
cial life of the city. 

One thing that makes our lives common and ordi- 
nary, when they were intended to be grand and mag- 
nificent, is that so many sides of our nature are never 
developed. 

What would you think of a gardener who should de- 
velop one or two branches of a plant, cutting away all 
the others, so that the sap should flow into the remain- 
ing two and develop them abnormally, instead of hav- 
ing a well-balanced, symmetrical, beautiful plant as was 
intended ? 

If we persist in sending all the sap and energy of 
our being into the money-making faculty, developing 
it abnormally, and letting the æsthetic faculties, the 
social and friendship faculties lie dormant, we certainly 
can not expect a well-rounded, symmetrical life. Only 
the faculties that are used, the brain cells that are ex- 
ercised grow. All others atrophy. 


* * * 


Talk It Over with Your Wife 


"TERE are thousands of families homeless, or living 
in poverty and wretchedness to-day, who could 
have been living in comfort, in good homes, if the hus- 
bands had confided their business affairs to their wives. 
Women are very much better judges of human 
nature than men. They can detect rascality, decep- 
tion, and insincerity more quickly. 

I know business men who would never think of em- 
ploying a manager or superintendent, or a man for any 
other important position, or of choosing a partner, with- 
out managing in some way to have their wives meet 
the man and get a chance to estimate him, to read him. 
They invite the man, whom they are considering for an 
important position, to their home for dinner, or to spend 
a Sunday, before deciding. They want the advantage 
of that marvelous feminine instinct which goes so 
directly and unerringly to its mark. 

I have known of several instances where a wife had 
cautioned her husband against having anything to do 
with a man with whom he was thinking of going into 
business, but the husband ignored the wife's opinion as 
silly, and disregarded her advice to his great sorrow 
later, as the man turned out exactly as the wife had 
predicted. 

If you are considering taking any great risk on an 
investment, if you are in doubt as to whether you can 
quite afford a certain thing or not, talk it over with your 
wife. 

How niany men who have made a failure of life wish 
they had talked their affairs over with their wives! ` 

Many men think that because their wives have 
never had any experience in business that it would be 
foolish for them to talk business matters over with them. 
But, no matter how much experience you may have 
had, no matter what a great brain you may have, you 
need the swiftness and the accuracy of woman's instinct 
to keep you from making foolish investments, from 
making alliance with bad men, and from foolish things 


generally. . 
* * % 


Signs of Deterioration of Character 


When you are satisfied with mediocrity. 

When commonness does n't trouble you. 

When you do not feel troubled by a poor day's 
work, or when a slighted job does not haunt you as it 
once did. 

When you are satisfied to doa thing “‘ just for now,” 
expecting to do it better later. 

When you can work untroubled in the midst of con- 
fused, systemless surroundings which you might remedy. 

When you can listen without a protest to indecent 
stories. 

When your ambition begins to cool, and you no 
longer demand the same standard of excellence that 
you once did, 

When you do not make a confidant of your mother, 
as you once did, or are ill at ease with her. 

When you begin to think your father is an old fogy. 

When you begin to associate with people whom you 
would not think of taking to your home, and whom you 
would not want the members of your family to know 
that you know. 

y y 


No man is beaten until he admits it. 
No man is a failure until he has lost his grip 
and his self-respect. When he loses these he is 
practically dead. 

a a 

There is a great difference between a wish and 

a dogged resolution, between desiring to do a thing 
and determining to do it. 

a a 


If you talk poverty, pov- 


i k poverty, and 
erty long enough, you e convince there 
ris Gay OOSTE 
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Fighting the Telephone Trust 


[Continued from page 556) 

trust first at one point, then at another. Even 
the long-distance business, once the backbone 
of the Bell, is slipping away. In the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the independent 
long-distance toll lines are already much more 
extensive than the Bell’s, Not very long ago it 
was the Bell Company that set the standards in 
construction. The independents built cheaply. 
To-day the finest construction in the land is 
seen in the work of the independent companies, 
while the Bell is slacking off in quality. 

“For the first time in my life,” said an 
engineer of the Southern Bell to me, recently, 
“T am putting in work that is cheap and 
unsubstantial. In wire and poles, in cross 
arms, and in general construction we are 
ordered to adopt standards that a few years ago 
would not have been tolerated under any 
circumstances.” 

And why? The Southern Bell, like many 
other subsidiaries of the trust, stopped paying 
dividends long ago. Its earnings have been di- 
verted to carrying on the sort of bottomless 
warfare I have described. In the city of 
Richmond alone it spent over $500,000 to kill 
off competition: It has borrowed heavily from 
the parent company. Now it “has come upon 
famine times. , 

The Missouri and Kansas Bell Company, 
after pooh-poohing competition for years in the 
public prints, has been fairly swept off its feet 
in Kansas City and other points. For the first 
time in its history it has been compelled to go 
to its stockholders with a report of a deficit. 
And so the conditions are moving. all along the 
line. True, most of the biggest Bell companies, 
like those operating in New York City, Brook- 
lyn, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, etc., are 
still making great profits. But their time, too, 
is coming,—and rapidly. 

The monopoly in New York City, hereto- 
fore a gold mine for the trust, is seriously 
menaced for the first time. It appears only a 
question of a very short time, now, when 
opposition shall have firmly planted itself here. 
Then the last claim to control will have passed 
away, and the great fight of the independents 
will be finally at an end. The country will have 
been reclaimed in its entirety, as it has been 
reclaimed already in its main sections. 


+ 入 
A Bad Outlook for Thomas 


REGULATION of the public school administration 

of Baltimore requires that notice shall, from time 
to time, be given the parents of any pupils whose eyc- 
sight needs attention. 

In one case, the teacher of = primary school, in the 
poorer quarter of the city, had written the father of one 
pupil this note:— 

‘Dear Sir: It is my duty, under the regulations, to 
advise you that your son, Thomas Blank, shows unmis- 
takable signs of astigmatism. The case should receive 
immediate attentidn.” 

In reply the teacher received a note from the father, 
in these laconic terms: 


“Dear Madam: Lick it out of him. 
“ Very truly, 
“ CHARLES BLANK.” 
# 


Veracity by Wire 
BRIGHT young man was engaged in a desultory 
conversation with a prominent financier of a most 
economical disposition 


when the great man sud- 
denly invited attention to 
the suit of clothes he was 
then wearing. 

“I have never believed,” 
said he, “in paying fancy 
prices for cut-to-measure 
garments. Now, here’s a 
suit for which I paid eight 
dollars and fifty cents. Ap- 
pearances are very decep- 
tive. If I told you I pur- 


x chased it for thirty dollars, 
s cor d autoi believe you ’d probably believe that 
ee ae 


to be the truth.” 
“I would if you told me 
by telephone,” replied the young man. 
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For Health, Strength 


and Endurance 


As a food, rice has a world-wide reputa- 
tion. To its purity, wholesomeness and 
goodness have been added a delicate flavor 
and a dainty crispness never realized before. 
That new and wonderful process, known as 
“puffing,” thoroughly cooks the rice and ex- 
pandseach kernel to many times its normal size. 


Quaker Rice 


(Puffed> 


is the wholesome, healthful rice-grain trans- 
formed into the mcst dainty, delicious, 
appetizing cereal you have ever tasted. 
Served with milk, cream and a little sugar, 
after being heated a minute in a hot oven, it 
is equally tempting to children and to 
grown-ups, and is as good for one as it is for 
the other. 

Quaker Rice has a charm of daintiness 
and deliciousness that is only equaled by 
its healthfulness and wholesomeness. The 
more you eat of it, the more you will want 

to eat, and no matter how much you 
eat, it will agree with you perfectly. 


Quaker Rice makes many delight- 
ful confections, recipes for which 


can be easily and qale > Ba 
your own home at 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers sie AE 
atl0 cents the package. 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker 
Oats. Address, Chicago, U. S. A, 


Copyright, 196, by The American Cereal Co. 


Independent 
Telephone Securities 


We are underwriters for the bonds and stocks of 
the largest telephone companies in the West, 
and on the plan we are offering believe these 
securities 


Will net 15 per cent. in one year 


Closest investigation solicited. Highest Bank References. 


NATIONAL SECURITIES CO., 224-226 Mason Bidg., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Digitized b 《> OO 


> 
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HE Type XII, 35-40 H. P., 
Chrome Nickel Steel, Pope- 
Toledo Limousine (Price, fully 
equipped, $5,000), is the embodi- 


ment of luxury and comfort. It 
appeals to cultivated tastes, and 
is universally regarded as a most 
refined and dignified equipage. 

The furnishings throughout, 
such as Annunciator, Arm Rests, 
Toilet Cases, etc., are complete 
and high-class, combining to make 
a most convenient, comfortable 
and luxurious carriage. 

The body is very commodious, 
and with the addition of the third 
or lift seat, which faces the rear, 
ample accommodation for five 
adults is provided. 

Appropriate for all occasions, 
summer or winter, it contributes 
to one’s enjoyment and conven- 
ience in manifold ways. 


Its value is greatly enhanced 
by the fact that an Interchange- 
) k 


able Touring Body may be sub- 


stituted. 


Pope Motor Car Co. 


Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Members A. L. A, M. 
ROSTON, MASS, - 223 Columbus Ave, 
NEWYORK CITY >» 1733 Kroadway 
WASHINGTON, D.C. S10 14th St, X. W, 


Building a Girl’s Character 


Thorough: ni College and Academy for young women, 
where the Al oneg, the mental and physical nature is trained, 
Near enough the great rallwaya to easily accessible, remote 
enough from city life to Insure ideal conditions for scholastic work, 
College Courses in Science, English and the Classica, Degrees 
conferred. Modern Languages taught by native teachers. 


College Preparatory Depnrtment. (Certificate recognized 
by leading colleges. Conservatory of Music hasa national reputa- 
tion. Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition and History of Music 
embraced in regular course, Voice Culture under best modern meth- 
ods. Art Courses—Hlack and White, Water Colors, China and Oil. 


Physical Culture. Teacher a graduate of Dr, Sargent’s Schoo! 
of Hoston. Indoor Athletics; annual exhibition inclades military 
drills, rope-ladder, German horse, parallel bars and Swedish boom 
exercises, wathetic dancing, basket ball and fencing. Out of door 
work—Archery, tennis, skating and rowing. 


Kequipment—(ieneral and Department Libraries. Splendid 
Physical, Chemical, Botanical and Geological laboratories. Dark 
room for Photography. Two halis for gymnasium work. Separate 
Infirmary for those needing rest. Dormitories and private rooms. 
Sanitary plambing. 


Rend for free Booklet “A” to The Directreas, Box 200, 
St. Mary's College and Academy, Notre Dame, Ind. 


HATTANOOGA COLLEGE OF LAW 


Law Department of Grant University. Two year 
course leading to of LL. B., and admission 
to the State and U.S. Courts. Fine law buildirfg 
nd strong faculty of 15 members. Terms reason- 
able. Students may be Sell sopportin, Salubri- 
ous climate. Next term begins Sept. 19, 1906. For 
illustrated catalogue address MAJOR C. R. 
EVANS, (Dept. L.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
Offers a theoretical and practical course In ELECTRICITY, 
complete in one year. Students actually construct Dynamos, 


Motors, etc., and are trained for good positions in electrical ， 


Industries. Graduates hold good positions. Fomrfeenth year 
opens September 26. Send for free Catalog to W. N 
WESTON, Secretary, Station G, Washington, D.. 


Highest Award, Chicago World’s Fair, 1898. 
Leuistama Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 
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CONDUCTED BY SAMUEL MERWIN 


WVaAT a game the senate and the house have been 
playing this year! Obstruction has been an 
ancient prerogative of the senate; the house could cheer- 
fully pass popular measures, serene in the 


Putting It, knowledge that they would be blocked by 
U, oi the upper body. But the public, the be- 

p cocina fuddled, obfuscated public, finally saw how 
House the device was worked. It was the Rail- 


way Rate Bill which showed the once in- 
genious trick in all its frayed stupidity. And as sen- 
ators enjoy being caught in evil-doing as little as do 
the others of us, they turned patriotic and passed the 
Beveridge Meat Bill in a calm of lofty feeling. The 
bulwark of human liberty, the guardian of the. public 
health, was the senate on that cxalted afternoon. 


ND so the unpleasant task of fighting for the pack- 
ers fell upon the house. The members of one or 
the other body had, of course, to stop that bill, to head 
it off, to emasculate it, to do anything 
rather than their honest, American duty, 
and “‘ Uncle Joe” Cannon and Chairman 
Wadsworth did their best, within hear- 
ing of the voice of a very angry people. 
It was not pleasant to be compelled to do the senate’s 
dirty work; but that somebody had to save the packers 
seemed to go, under the splendid dome of our national 
capitol, without saying. ‘‘ Uncle Joe” and Mr. Wads- 
worth did not at all enjoy being caught at the business. 
They writhed a little, even said heated, unguarded 
things. But, like the trained wheel horses they are, 
they stayed in harness. It is our opinion that between 
them they came very near “delivering the goods.” We 
believe that the house bill failed to provide the per- 
manent safeguards which the country should have in 
the manufacture of meat products. We wonder, re- 
spectfully, but sadly, just how certain prominent con- 


Vox Populi, 
Vox Dei 


gressmen feel about it when they are out alone, of an 
evening, under the All-Seeing Eye that shines down 
through the stars. 


NOTHER ancicnt, if scarcely honorable, congressional 
device is what might be called the state rights 
game. Fifty years ago the slave owners raised the cry 
when the Abolitionists attempted to 
draw the federal government into the 


States’ Right 
agai slavery question. To-day the cry is 


end the raised whenever honest, thoughtful 
Packers citizens attempt to bring the corpora- 


tions under some sort of control. Of 
the two employers of the device, the slave owner was 
much the more attractive. He believed init, at the 
time. The corporation manager can hardly be said to 
believe in anything of the sort. He merely uses all 
the weapons he can get his hands on to keep himsclf 
in the saddle. The least admirable party to the game 
is the senator or congressman who utters the cry at the 
command of the corporation which happens to occupy 
the position of his immediate boss. And the final, and 
most completely ridiculous stage of the states’ rights 
theory has been its use in defense of the packers. 

. . . . 


Att of which leads us to a not uninteresting reflection. 

“I’m tired to death,” one senator is quoted as 
saying. “I hope we can adjourn by July first.” It has 
been a long, hard session, merely because an aroused 
public opinion and a vigorous President have com- 
pelled the two houses to get down to business. Of 


late years, the business of putting through grabs and 
of blocking such popular measures as the Pure Food 
Bill has taken up about all the time there was. We 
venture to suggest that congress could easily do its work 
in six months, or in four months, if the four hundred 
and seventy-five members of the two houses should go 
to Washington with the sole idea of carrying out the 
popular will. And we venture further to suggest that if 
either or both houses should preter the obstructing 
game, it would nt hurt us much to make them stay 
there until it should seem to them worth while to per- 
form the duties for which they were elected. The first 
such experiment might result in keeping them there a 
good long time,—a year or two, or even three, working 
all the time, like the rest of us. But after awhile they 
might come to see the expediency of obeying the people 
instead of the trusts; and when we have brought them 
to that point we shall have achieved a notable victory 


along the line of decency and of really representative 
government. 


ESIDENT CASSATT'S return is already ancient history. 

He found his railroad in something of a mess, it will 

be recalled, and by way of cleaning up he discharged 
a clerk or two. The New York insur- 


The Seats ance revelations are also ancient history, 
of the including that curious unwillingness to 

prosecute rascals which has been discov- 
Mighty ered by District Attorney Jerome. Graft 


in high places, appropriation and diver- 
sion of funds, falsifying of accounts, and something 
which looks, at times, curiously like perjury, all these 
unwholesome blunders have begun to seem unpleasantly 
common among the mighty men who have been con- 
ducting our larger affairs. And yet, beyond hounding 
a few unlucky scapegoats into sanitoria, or across the 
Atlantic, we have done little or nothing. We submitted 
meekly, remember, when Governor Higgins battened 
down the hatches on the proposed banking inquiry. 
. . . . 
Franky, this won’t dọ. If our sense of proportion is 
unequal to punishing wrong wherever it may be 
found, then our entire legal and judicial machinery is 
precisely what it has sometimes ap- 


What Shall We peared to be, a prop to the rich, a 

club to the poor. As human beings 
Do with the and members of society, we shrink 
Big Rascals? from the spectacle of an erstwhile 


benign and prosperous suburban 
gentleman in prison stripes. The garb is unbecoming. 
We think of his wife and his children; we avert our 
faces when we pass the ample grounds and hospitable 
house, now dark and silent. It is proper that we should 
feel compassion toward the unfortunate. But let us 
remember that the poor devil who breaks into the corner 
grocery also has a wife and children. Our rule must 
work both ways. Either put the richer offender behind 
They are equal 


the bars, or let the poor offender go. 
in the sight of heaven. 


CERTAIN pettiness has for years marked the rela- 
tions between the sleeping-car monopoly and its 
patrons. The Pullman Company is not distinguished 
by good manners. For one thing, it has always made 
a principle of the dictum that_a traveler who won’t 


buy a vacant upper berth nfust haye hi ion ed. 
For another thing dt ERER GIC te odify 
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the upholstered stuffiness which has made costly sum- 
mer travel next to unbearable. We have put u meekly 
with exorbitant charges; we have acqui humbly 
in the various refusals of our representatives at Wash- 
ington in congress assembled to extend the laws re- 
garding common carriers so as to includ : the Pullman 
works, But we are of one mind in the matter of 
summer comfort; and the announcement that a new 
sleeping-car company has lifted up its voice and asked 
usto havea look at a new sort of car, has found us all, 
we fancy, in a responsive mood. ‘The descriptions of 
the new car are most interesting. By day it is a chair 
car,—cool, airy, and free from uncleansable upholstery. 
By night it is a sleeping car, with berths which have 
come swiftly up through the floor. 

. . . . 


‘THE illusions of childhood die hard. “Some vast 
amount of years ago” it was our custom—a cus- 
tom which seems, in the light of memory, to have been 
almost a hallowed iradition, —to breik 

The Stern and ur fast each Sabbath morning wit 
Rockbound an ample platter of creamed codfish. 
The fast broken and the Sunday- 
Codfish school lesson put down, what more 
natural than that we should curl up 
in a big chair and pass the drowsy afternoon in pe- 
rusal of certain inspiring “ Hero Tales from American 
History,” compiled by our vigorous President and by 
the present senior senator from Massachusetts! Both 
dishes, that supplied by the cod and that supplied by 
the senator, had about them an atmosphere of honest, 
unbending Puritan character; both suggested to the 
yomg idea that stern and rockbound coast of which we 
d sung so lustily on Friday afternoons at school. 
But one by one the long, long thoughts of youth droop 
and die before the sordid blasts of fact. No less a 
journal than the New York “ Evening Post” has said 
it. That same Senator Lodge who inspired our heroic 
youth, that same Senator Lodge who so witheringly, so 
magnificently, scored the Chicago packers for their 
careless habits in the matter of food preservatives, —but 
let the “ Evening Post” tell its own story: “One of 
the conferees . . . . propounded this embarrassing 
question: ‘If it is so bad to have meats preserved by 
boracic acid, why is it all right to have codfish pre- 
served by the same preparation?’ Examination of the 
senate and house pure food bills shows that both con- 
tain a provision protecting the codfish of Massachu- 
setts. It was inserted at the instance of Senator 
Lodge.” It is not pleasant to think of the Boston sen- 
ator supporting a vicious, characterless codfish. There 
is left to us, in Massachusetts, only the bean; and with 
reputations dalling on every hand, dare we lean too 
strongly on that? Possibly even those heroes were but 
stale frauds, colored and artfully preserved to deceive 
eye and heart. Truly, “ancient and holy things fade 

like a dream.” 


AMES J. Hux is a remarkable sort of a despot. 
Whether or not one finds it casy to agree with his 
practices regarding private ownership of considerable 
communities, one can hardly avoid admir- 
The New ing the force of his intellect and of his dom- 
inating personality. His latest and most 
Finance original performance is suggested in the 
rumor that he proposes to finance his new 
Canadian railroad himself. There are to be, so runs 
the rumor, no bond flotations, no “slicing the melon” 
for syndicates, no forcing of stock and water down the 
public throat. Mr. Hill simply proposes to back his 
judgment with his own money. If he carries the plan 
through, it will be the first case in our knowledge in 
which a large railroad enterprise has been based on 
private means. As a precedent it should prove inter- 
esting and sound. This magazine has found it neces- 
sary at times to take issue with Mr. Hill’s theory of rail- 
way domination, but for his plan to build across Canada 
without asking subsidies or land grants, and without 
rigging the market, we have nothing but honest admira- 
tion. If there were more of this sort of thing, we 
should hear fewer protests against Wall Street. 


° . . 要 


"THOSE readers who read the article on Newark, 
(The Habit of Governing Badly,) in the April 
number of Success Macazine, will be interested to 
learn hiat “the Colby-Fagan move- 

ment” bids fair, very shortly, to ca 
Good Work ture the state. George L. Recom, 
in New Jersey “the man behind Mayor Fagan,” 
has come out openly for the United 
States senatorship to succeed John F. Dryden. Sen- 
ator La Follette has promised to stump the state for 
the Colby-Fagan-Record forces. The “ reform ” party, 
not content with strong majorities in Newark and 
Jersey City, is reaching out for the control in the other 
important cities and counties. A victory in New Jer- 
sey will be a victory for good government in the coun- 
try at large, for it is from such movements as this that 
the new, clean influences in the federal government 


must spring. 
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The Security of Prudential 
Policyholders is Guaranteed 


by the unquestioned character of investments and the progressive policy which 
has been the first consideration of 


The Prudential 


This company has always been managed in a spirit of liberal conservatism 
and solely for the true and enduring interests of policyholders. 


An Economical and Efficient Administration. 
Constantly Decreasing Rates of Expense and Mortality, 
Satisfactory Dividend Returns and 
Prompt Settlement of All Obligations 


Have Made The Prudential 


One of the Greatest Life Insurance Companies 
in the World 


Life Insurance is to-day a necessity, a safe and certain method of investing surplus earnings, and 
the only satisfactory means of providing in the most effectual manner for the future needs of others. 


Write now for facts about the policy you would like. 


Write Dept. 33 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


In It for You: 


The correspondent in these days is the much 
sought after individual. He can command 
his own price if he knows how to write 
letters that bring business, ‘There is only 
one way to learn how to do it and that way 
is through a course of Scientific Business 
Letter Writing. If you want to go into the 
mail order business, this course is the one 
that will help you succeed, Learn, by mail, 
from a practical correspondent who has 
built up a tremendous business, wholly 
through the right kind of letters—the kind 
he will teach you to write. If you are 
accustomed to writing letters, enclose one, 
with your inquiry for our prospectus, and it 
will be criticised freeofcosttoyou, Address: 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 
Dept. 821, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ADVERTISE 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


LEARN TO WRITE 


MENTS 


Earn $25.00 to $100.00 a Week 


Your spare moments employed jn this pleasant, profitable, 
and modern study of advertisement- writing I) make youa 
better fitted man or woman to win the business battle. A 
knowledge of advertising stands for commercial success, 
Taught thoroughly and practically by mail. send for our 
handsome prospectus and list of hundreds of graduates hold- 
ing positions up to $100 per week. 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
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do you go by? Ask for what you 
want, insist upon having it, or take 

what you can get and accept the dealer's 

word for it? 4 

In making socks there are many prin- \ 
ciples. Our principle is to brand every 
sock, which we have done for 29 years, with W 
the well-known trade-mark : to use 


the best materials in construction, to use 
yarns that are made under our own supervision, 
to use the best indelible dyes which are 
hygienic, safe,—and will never fade or crock or 


harm the skin. 

Another principle is that of substituting 
inferior made socks, working them off on the 
unsuspecting public who ask for etwi, The 
market is full of such products having m aving no name 
or reputation back of them. All genuine 

socks have our trade-mark on the toes, 

If you had your choice when purchasing, the 
price being the same, would you not be 
better satisfied to select an article of merit that 
comes to you from a reliable concern through the 
dealer at a regulated standard price, and a fair 
margin of profit, or an article made by cheap 
foreign labor, on which freight, duty and several 
profits have to be figured? 


From pn dealer, or sent anywhere in 
the U. S., charges prepaid on receipt of price. 
250 per pair, 6 pairs in box, $1.50. 


Style 1989 Our Famous Snowblack 
” 38 Rich ners Blue—For Tan or Patent Leather 


Spl Oxford Mixture—Pure White Inside 
D7 Oe Rene With Bleached - White Hair 


pes 
D9 Navy Blue—With Bleached-White Hair Stripes 
92 Rich Tan—For Tan Shoes 


Free Catalog showing colors and prices, 
Write to-day. 


A SHAW STOCKING CO. 


200 Smith Street, Lowell Mass. 


Government Positions 


were made to Civil Service places 

39,427 Appointments during the past year. Excellent 
opportunities for young poopie Each year wè instruct by mail hun- 
dreds of persons who pass these examinations and receive appoint- 
ments to life positions at $340 to $190048 year, If you desire a position 
of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, containin: 
dates, places for holding examinations, and questions recently use 
Dy the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


One wide-awake hustler in every County to 
take orders for casy-selling Fay-Sholes type- 


writers. Jaboral proposition to a reliable 


man. Write today. 
FAY-SHOLES 
“06 Majestio Building, 


Chicago 


Salesmen Wanted 


Salesmes Wasted to Sell Southern Califorala Real Estate, specialties, 
farm lands, acre and town lots, Hustlers make $500 to $2,000 
monthly, Southern California lands sell almost without effort. Ev- 
eryone wantsthem. We furnish free instructions, strong endorse- 
ments, up-to-date illustrated literature and adequate help from 
omis, Exclusive territory Sub-agents coin you money, Unusual- 
iy liberal commissions. No competition. No experience necessary. 
oinvestment but rey required. Free course in Carats sales- 
manship. A.A. Peterson Realty Co., 531 Stimson Bidg.,l A.A. Peterson Realty Co., 621 Stimson Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
to Patent- 
y ts advertised free 


PATENT ===. 


FEE RETURNED 
of Inventions Wanted, and 100 Mroninica Movements 


free tu any address. Patenta secured bD; 
in World's l'rogress. Sample copy free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 615 F Street, Washington, D. C 
SHORT STORIES-1c to 5ca Word. 


We sell stories and book manuacripts, on 
commission; we criticize and revise them and tell 
you where to sell them. Story-writing and 
Journalism taught by mail, Send for free book- 
let, **Writing for Proft,” telis how. National Press 
Assorlation, 69 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


VENTRILOQUISM 


Kasily learned by anyone. 2 cent stamp brings circular, 
O. A. SMITH, Box L, 2040 Knoxville 


venue, Peoria, II ， 
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SUCCESS 


The Funniest Ries I've Heard 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


VERY man likes a different kind of story, and I have 
always got more solid comfort out of Irish storics 
than out of any other class. I like the story of the 
baggage master who was called upon to decide whether 
a tortoise that was being taken home by a traveler 
could be checked free or came under the head of 
animals that had to pay a small additional fee, as dogs 
did. He looked at the strange creature, the like of 
which he had never seen before, and brought all his 
pay experience to bear on the case. The only rule he 
ad to go by was the one that said dogs must pay, for 
much was left to the common sense of the baggagemen, 
and he gave his decision: “Oi niver had t’ decoide on 
wan av thim things before, but dogs pays extry, but 
does it come in th’ classification of dogs Oi dunno.” 
He called the station master, who was also an Irish- 
man. The station master looked at the tortoise. “’Tis 
not a dog,” he said, promptly. ‘Dogs is dogs, and 
cats is dogs, and squirrels in cages is dogs, but that 
there animal is an insect and goes free.” 
a a 
of Irish, but delightful, is the story of the auto- 
mobilist who, in making a cross-country tour in 
Dakota, had the misfortune to have his machine break 
down. He saw a small house not far off and cut across 
to it. The only man about the place was a Swede, 
who was much amused by the sight of the strange rig 
the automobilist wore. “My friend, 
said the automobilist, ‘my machine 
has had a bad break and I would like 
to know if you have such a thing as 
a monkey wrench about here.” The 
Swede looked at the automobilist with 
greater curiosity than ever, and then 
laughed. He had met some strange 
folks and heard some odd things since 
he had come to America, but this was 
the worst! “Monkey wranch ?” he ask- 
ed, sarcastically. “I got sheep ranch, 
and my cousin Ole he got cow ranch, 
and Meester Ferguson he ban have 
wan pig ranch, but I tank annywan 
start monkey ranch in Nord Dakota 
ban wan fool!” 


a a 


E story of Tim Hooly, who came to 

America as an emigrant, is not so 
bad. He had the Irishman’s success- 
ful combination of luck, pluck, and 
industry, and prospered. Everything 
seemed to come to him that he want 
ed, and as he gained in wealth people gained in the 
respect they paid him. 

“Tis marvelous t’ behould,” he told a friend, shortly 
after he had been elected alderman, “th gradation av 
th’ manner av addressin’ a man they have in this coun- 
thry. For iv’ry station in loife there bes th’ proper 
way t’ spake t’ him, and ’tis blame near all av thim Oi 
have had called at me; but fer politeness th’ Apiscopa- 
lians do take th’ cake. Whin Oi was frish landed off 
ay th’ steamer from th’ ould counthry, ’t was glad Oi 
was t’ git a job on th’ sewer, and shure Oi was no wan 
then but a greenhom, and th’ boss adrissed me as such. 
’T was ‘Hey, ye Mick, do this,’ and ‘Hey, ye Mick, do 
that,’ from wan day’s ‘end t th’ other. 

a a 

ND nixt,” continued Mr. Hooly, “Oi got t’ be th’ boss 
av a gang mesilf, and then ’t was ‘Tim’ here and 
‘Tim’ there, until Oi took a hand in th’ contractin’, 
and wan and all adrissed me as Misther Hooly, Thin 
nixt ’t was nawthin’ w'u’d do but Misther Hooly shud 
run fer alderman, and Oi did, and ’t was elicted Oi was, 
as ye well know, and then "twas ‘th’ Honorable Tim- 
othy Hooly’ be day and be noight, and whin me fortun’ 
grew big and ivery wan knew th’ ward wint as Hooly 
tould itt’ go, and th’ city wint as th’ ward wint, then 
nawthin’ was too good fer Tim, and th’ ould lady fair 
swelled up wid proide. ‘Tim, she says, “tis but 
roight we shwd take th’ position in society th’ wealth 
and prominince of us lades folks t? suppose belongs t’ 
us. And th’ swell four hundred,’ she says, ‘all be longs 

t' th’ Apiscopalian church,’ she says, ‘and so sh'u'd we. 
Wid that Oi gave her a look and Oi says: ‘Th’ Apis- 
copalian church is not for th’ loikes of us, Bridget. 
Them swells w'u'd be laughin’ at us.’ But she w'u'd 


not have no for an answer, so Oi says: ‘Well, anny 
how 't will do no harrum t’ thry ut wance, and if they 
do not show disrespict for th’ alderman av th’ city, we 
will see’ So th’ nixt Sunday we wint t’ th’ Apiscopa- 
lian church, and th’ reciption they gave me was beyand 
me imagination in th’ idolatry av ut. .Mebby Bridget 
had let out t some wan we was comin’. Oi dunno. 
But annyway ’t was a grand reciption they gave me and 
beyand anything Oi ixpicted.” 

“And what was it like, Mr. Hooly ?” he was asked. 

“We was a bit late loike,” said Mr. Hooly, “and as 
we come in th’ front dure what do ye think thim Apis- 
copalians did? ’T was no‘ Mick,’ nor ‘Tim,’ nor yet 
‘Mr. Hooly’ they adrissed me wid, but as they saw who 
Oi was up jumped th’ choir and sings out: ‘Hooly, 
Hooly, Hooly, Lord Goa Agbo 


J Hore that story is not PE TE for it was told 
me by an Episcopalian clergyman. 

I do not remember who told me the story of the 
Irishwoman who was accused of having stolen an iron 
soap kettle and cracked it so that its usefulness was for- 
ever ended. Her defense was that she was innocent on 
three counts. ‘Oi have witnesses here, yer honor,” she 
said, “ V prove, first, that Oi niver had th’ kittle in me 
possession; sicond, that Oi returned it t Mrs. Casey 
widout a crack in it; and, third, that th’ ould kittle was 

cracked whin oi sthole it.” 


J CAN still up a laugh for the story 

of the Chinaman who was going 
along the street on a chilly winter day, 
with his bag of soiled linen over his 
shoulder and the wind blowing his flap- 
ping blue blouse, and who met Mrs. 
Casey carrying a basketful of clothes. 
John was as polite as a Chinaman al- 
ways is, and he paused long enough to 
say pleasantly, “Belly cold to-day, 
ma’m.” Mrs. Casey looked at him with 
all the contempt that an Irishman has 
for a “ foreigner.” “Belly cold, is it?” 
she said, scornfully. “Well, ye haythen, 
if ye tucked yer shirt into yer ye 
loike a Christian, yer belly w’u’d n 
be cold.” 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER, a a 
Author of “Pigs Is Pigs,” “The 
Casey-Murphy Handicap,” etc. 


| BAD a friend who took to local mis- 

sionary work like a fish to water, and 
it was his pleasure to teach a Chinese 
class in one of the Sunday schools. It 
shocked him to hear the Chinamen say,“ lice” when 
they meant “‘rice,” and, as they could not pronounce the 
“r,” he taught his class to call its staple food “ice.” It 
r but, like the negro who stole chickens, it 
might lead to misunderstandings. This negro got into 
court on the charge of chicken stealing, and his lawyer 
had a good chance of getting him free, but unfortunately 
the first question asked the prisoner was: “ Now, sir, 
are you the defendant in this case ?” The negro shook 
his head angrily. “Defendam ? Defendam? No, sir. 
I ain’t no such thing as that. I ain’t the defendam. 
I’s the nigger what stole de chickens.” 


N absent-minded man met a friend and asked after 
the health of his family. “They ’re all well, thank 

you,” said the friend, “except Martha. She’s better 
than she was, too, I guess. She’s dead.” “Too bad! 
Too bad!” said the absent-minded one, and went on his 
way. A few hours later he ran across his friend again. 
“Why, how do you do!” he exclaimed, “ How are the 
children ?” 

“They are still well,” said the friend. 

“And Martha ?” asked the absent-minded one, 

“She ’s—she 's still dead, thank you.” 

a a 


NE of the funniest stories ever concocted is the story 
of the man who entered the restaurant and took a 
seat at a table and be to read his paper. The 
waiter came obsequiously, rubbing his hands as all 
waiters should. The man did not look up, but con- 
tinued to read his paper. 
“Beg pardon, sir; but fis 


“Yes. ring me wo 
Dia 76d 


ake your order sir ?” 


FOO "and 
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one fried on the other.” The waiter went out. Ina 
few minutes he returned and approached the man 
gently, but with confidence. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” he said, politely, “ but would you 
mind repeating that order, sir ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said the man. “ I want two eggs. 
One fried on one side. And one fried on the other.” 
He took up his paper again and continued to read. The 
Waiter was gone ten minutes this time, and when he 
‘came out of the kitchen he looked worn and flushed. 
His brow was creased and he scemed worried. He hes- 
itated, and then boldly took a step toward the man, 
‘stopped short, and then went up to him. 

Cs a beg your pardon, sir,” he said, “ but would you 
mind repeating that order just once more? The cook 
does n't seem to understand it.” 

The man laid down his paper with a patient sigh. 

“I want two eggs,” he said, slowly and distinctly. 
“Two eggs. I want one fried on one side. I want the 
other fried on the other side. Do you understand 
that ?” 

The waiter bowed. 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. Two eggs. One fried 
on one side. And one fricd on the other side. Yes, 
sir.” 

He went out of the room repeating the order. He 
was not gone long. There was a noise like a riot in the 
kitchen, and the brass-covered door swung open and 
the waiter fell out on the dining-room floor. He picked 
himself up, looked toward the kitchen and then at the 
customer, who was calmly sett the second page of 
his newspaper. Then he brushed off his knees, tried 
to arrange his coat, which was torn down the back, and 
walked up to the man at the table with a cringe. 

“I beg pardon, sir,” he said weakly,” but would vou 
mind changing your order to scrambled eggs? The 
cook and I have had a little dispute.” 

a à 
RE is another story,so old that it is in “ Joe Miller’s 
Jest Book,” but which I heard and laughed at before 
I read it there, so I presume I can add it to this collec- 
tion of venerables. Pat, a hod-carrier, bet Mike that 
he could carry him in his hod to the top of the eight- 
story building on which they were working. Mike bet 
he could not. With difficulty Mike climbed into the 
hod, and Pat started. Eight stories is a long, hard 
climb, but Pat made it, and set Mike down on the 
eighth floor. “I done ut!” he gasped, in triumph. “I 
own ye done ut, Pat,” said Mike; “ye "ve won th’ 
wager, but whin yer foot slipped there at th’ sivinth 
floor I had hopes.” 
a 
Tx the field of pure nonsense I know nothing funnier 
than “ Brick” Pomeroy’s introduction to his book, 
“ Nonsense.’’ It is too long to quote, but the desired 
effect is gained by keeping up the nonsense at great 
length. It goes somewhat in this manner: “In the 
first prace I did not write this book. And the reason 
I wrote it was simply this: In 1817, my father owned a 
large peach orchard in New Jersey. At the same time 
he owned a yoke of oxen and a large, covered wagon. 
At this time my uncle lived in Canada, adjoining the 
town nearest the one he resided in. He owned a span 
of horses and a garden. There was not then, and it is 
safe to presume there is not now any resemblance be- 
tween the wagon of my father and the garden of my 
uncle. Why this was so I never knew, as the nurse 
left the day beforehand, so I determined to adopt the 
wisest course, thinking it would be the best. The re- 
sult was all I wished and more. In 1821, the physi- 
cian moved away, and left the place. My father de- 
termined to bind me out to a fine old gentleman whose 
daughter was in love with a young man who lived with 
his father down the river which in the springtime was 
so swollen by the rains that it was important not to 
cross it in a skiff tied to a buttonwood tree by a chain 
which cost five dollars at the hardware store on the 
corner of the street in the village where each Sabbath 
morning the minister told his many congregation which 
would have been larger had it not been for the habit so 
many people had of staying away from all places of 
good instruction without which not a single person in 
the village would have been safe for a moment from 
the members of a band of desperadoes whose retreat 
was in the bowels of the huge mountain on whose 
healthy sides the birds sang all day long as if to remind 
the weary traveler that in all well-regulated families 
there exists a cause for the effect be it great like the late 
war which was a fearful struggle on both sides for the 
original position held by the covered wagon of my 
father.” 
a A 
BuT this is getting out of the field of stories I have 
heard into that of stories I have read, and once I 
do that I may as well say that the funniest story I ever 
read was by Mark Twain, and so was the next, and the 
next, and the next, for even in the realm of pure non- 
sense he has a better example than that I have given 
from Pomeroy, in the tale of Jim Blaine’s ram, in 
“ Roughing It.” I think that all the best stories are by 
Mark Twain. He is not only, in my opinion, the 
greatest story-teller for the laugh’s sake that we have 
ever had, but he is the greatest the world will ever 
have. So long as the present epoch of humor lasts Mark 
Twain will still be the funniest story-teller, and when 
the style does change the reverberation of the gigantic 
laugh he created will keep him in mind, and new humor- 
ists will warm his jokes over. 
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You Don’t Need to Worry 
About the Meat Question 


t is simple, common sense not to over- 
heat one’s self in summer with heavy, 


greasy meats. 


Pure, Delicious, 


settles the food question finely, finally, delightfully! 


Besides, Egg-O-See is so immensely better than the best of meat, both as 
to taste and in its nourishing, sustaining qualities, that there is no comparison. 

There should be an absolute banishment of meat from the table during 
the hot summer months. 

Egg-O-See may be prepared in many tempting hot-weather ways. Try 
it with peaches-and-cream, pineapple, berries and other fruits. Costs so little 
anyone can have it. You never tire of it. 


Your dime is yours. Don’t accept 
substitute for Egg-O-See. ii 


In Canada and Pacific Coast Territory the price of 
Egg-O-See is 15 cents, two packages for 25 cents. 


FREE book “-back to nature” 


The book contains nearly fifty recipes for meals—all 
different. It gives suggestions for bathing, exercise and 
physical culture. It tells how to keep well and strong as 
nature intended. à 


The book has been prepared at a great expense and is illustrated 
with full figure pictures both for men and women. This is a splendid book 
and every reader of this publication should have a copy. Just dropa line 
saying: “Please send me a copy of your free book ‘dack-to-nature.' 


^de EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
690-740 Front Street Quincy, 


Send This DEF : OSTERMOOR & COMPANY Tear off 


Cou on To-da > 434 Elizabeth St., New York this Coupon 
p y : Without obligation on my part, lease send me your 
n . > 144-page illustrated book, ** The Test of Time,” so 
Where we have BE | that I may learn by word and picture the wonderful 
dealer, we sell by mail. ; sleep-inducing properties of the Ostermoor Mattress. 


BUILT 
NOT 


STUFFED 


Trade Mark 


Mattress shipped by : Alsoplease send mename of the Ostermoor dealer here, 
express, prepaid,same 
day check is received. +: 
Beware of imitations. ; Apavess 
Look for the name : 
Ostermoor apd ont s se nt en ab Nedaseavecacsvedcactcede 本 
全 MAHER P 1 E E E eine serceecsenn 
sewn on end. 


STERMOOR 


It would not be fair to the Ostermoor or to Sizes and Prices 
you to attempt to describe it in this small | 2 feet § te. wide, $8,35 
space, or tell how it is built of soft, springy, | 3 feet wide, 30 ibs. 10.00 
uniform Ostermoor sheets which can never lose | 3 feet 6 in. wide, 11.70 

> 5 Iba. ? 
their shape or get lumpy. Therefore, we want 4 feot wide, 40 tbe. 13.35 

to send the book and tell you of thirty nights’ |4 tet 6 in. wide, 15.00 
free trial and the exclusive Ostermoor features. 40 Ibe 

T ‘ All 6 feet 3 inches long 

Fill out the coupon, and the book will be sent by 
return mail, It will be worth your while. 


Eapro Charges Prepaid, 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY; 184 Elizab h At ES 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


fut 
Canadian Agency 
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Filmplate Premo 


Combines the advantages of 
Daylight Loading, 

Ground glass focusing, 

Use of Films, 

Use of Plates. 

Permits individual treatment of each. 


3M x 44, $24.00; 31 x 534, $26.50; 
4 x 5, $26.50. 


Catalogue on request 


Rochester Optical Co. 
60 South Street Rochester, N. Y. 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
A Prosperous 
/ Business Man 


If you are honest and ainbitions write me to-day; 
no matter where you live or What your ocoupation, 
1 will teach you the Real Estaté, General 
Urokeruge and Insurance Business thor- 
oughly by mail; no basine je or profeasion 
inthe world toulny offers better opportunities to 
progressive men withontc ital; practical co- 
operation has opened the doors everywhere 
to profits never before dreamed of. I will 
appoint you Special Representative 
of the largest and strongest co-operative 


Kealty Company in the world; furnish 
you large, weekly list of choice salable 
properties and investments; help you se- 
cure customers; afford you the constant 
advice and co-operation of our powerful 
organization with over 1.500 assistants. 
T have had lifelong successful experi 
ence and have helped hundreds of in- 
experienced ten to immediate and 
permanent snecess and I will help 
you. 


This is an unusun! opportunity 
for men without. capital to be 
come independent for life, 


Cot ont this ad and send for my free 
booklet, proof of my statements and full 
particulars. Address nearest oMice. 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres'r 
NAT'L CO-OPERATIVE REALTY Co. 

15 ATHENAEUM BLOG., CHICAGO 

16 EVANS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C 


LITTLE BOY OR GIRL 


4 will be healthier aud happier. He will 
At your deal row up with straighter legs, deeper luuga, 
er’s or direct 外 人 ie shoulders, stronger back if you 


at lowest , «tart him now riding an 
factory / “I e h M il’ 
prices. Tis al 

Lots of fun. Speed and safety. The 


The var that la bailt 
e of steel 
Won't break or 


Geared Car, 

low and can't upset. Mad 

and hickory. 

wear out. 
HILL-STANDARD MFG. CO., 

37 irish Mall Ave., Andersonu, Ind, 


.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 


he retuli of the operation o 


a big paying h 
Not a cambil 


AMERICAN ROX RALI COMPANY, 1500 Vaa tturen Si.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED 


Live, energetic men to demonstrate and sell an article which 

no home should be without. Very little talkins necessary; 

article explains itself. Each sale nets $600. Absolutely high 

grade article—no book or subscription scheme. Write for 

particulars. References required with application. 
PARKER-BRUEN MFG. GO. (Inc.) 

1133 Broadway - - New York City 


TURQUOISE READY TO MOUNT 


For Trices, ete., write Dawson & Brown, El Paso, Texas. 


New Champions at the Traps 


"Tue annual contest for the Grand 
American Handicap Trophy is to 
the trap-shooting world what the 
Vanderbilt Cup race is to automo- 
bilists, or the Yale-Harvard boat race 
is to oarsmen. The contest was held 
this year at Indianapolis, and was 
attended by trap shots representing 
nearly every state in the Union. 

The preliminary handicap, shot 
under the same conditions governing 
the Grand American, and, therefore, 
practically a“ warming up” contest for 
the“ big shoot,”’ was won by Chauncey 
M. Powers, of Decatur, Illinois, who 
won the “shoot off” after he had tied 
with Edward Voris, Mayor of Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana, and F. M. Edwards 
of Illinois, on 93 out of a possible 100 
breaks. 

The State Team Championship race, between teams 
of five men each, representing Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska, was won by the 
Illinois team, com d of Messrs. H. Dunnill, B. T. 
Cole, J. R. Graham, B. Dunnill, and C. M. Powers, 
with a score of 470 out of a possible goo breaks. 

The Grand American Handicap was won by F. E. 
Rogers, of St. Louis, who succeeded, under weather 
conditions that made the shooting exceedingly diffi- 
cult, in breaking 94 out of 100 targets. , 

The Amateur Championship of the United States, 
was won by Guy Ward, of Tennessee, who broke 144 
out of 150 targets. The Professional Chane 
was won by Walter Huff, of Macon, Georgia, breaking 
145 out of 150. a 

Chauncey M. Powers, winner of the Preliminary 
Handicap, is not only one of the most popular, but also 
onc of the cleverest trap shots in the country. 
That he should have been victorious in the 
Preliminary, surprised no one, a majority 
believing that the trophy had gone to the 
best man in the race. He was a prime 
favorite for the Amateur Championship 
event, and not without supporters in his 
race for the Grand American Cup. In both 
of these events, although defeated, his work 
was of a quality that ranks him with the 
best amateur shots in the United States. 
The Grand American of 1906, was won by 
the traditional “dark horse.” Mr. Rogers 
shooting from the seventeen-vard mark, and 
having been, prior to his victory, practi- 
cally unknown in the trap-shooting world. 
In personal appearance he resembles the 
college Toobal slayer rather than the expert trap shot, 
although his performance in the big handicap demon- 
strates that while he may be built for work on the 
“gridiron,” he has well merited the distinction of being 
a Grand American Handicap winner, and that, too, 
under weather conditions that, perhaps, make his score 
the cqual of the best on record in this fixture. 

While the shooting was in progress, a gale of wind, 
that came in gusts, and from various points of the 
compass, flew across the field, and made the shooting 
most trying for every man at the score. Notwithstand- 
ing the eccentric flights of the targets, however, Mr. 
Rogers pulled them down with a marked degree of 


skill and deliberate execution. 
* * a 


C. M. POWERS, 
g the winning 


Perhaps the most interesting contests of the tourna- 
ment, not excepting the Grand American itself, were 
those for the professional and amateur championships. 
Since the inauguration of trap shooting asa sport, there 
has at no time, prior to this year, been instituted by the 
governing body two events recognized as such, that 
should determine the title of national champion, pro- 
fessional and amateur respectively. There have been 
state champions, of course, 
who have properly won 
their titles at annual state 
shoots, and there have 
been self-constituted na- 
tional champions,socalled. 
At no time in the past, 
however, has the line of 
demarkation between the 
professional and the ama- 
teur been clearly defined 
with a view to establishing 
annual contests in these 
classes, and as thescevents, 
instituted by the Interstate 
Assoviation, were to de- 
termine the first amateur 
and the first professional 
national champions, to be 
universally recognized as 
such by all trap shooters, 


PRESIDENT HASKELL 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


ecreation and Sports 


Conducted by HARRY PALMER 


interest ran high when some forty entrants in the 
amateur and sixty or more in the professional event 
stepped to thescore. The conditions were even more 
difa eult than those of the Grand American Handicap; 
more difficult for the shooter of lesser ability, since all 
contestants shot from the same mark, 18 yards, and 
more difficult for all, in that each man was to shoot at 
150 instead of 100 targets. In the amateur event, as in 
the Grand American, the “dark horse” seems destined 
to become a tradition, for it was won by Guy Ward, of 
Walnut Log, Tennessee, who is scarcely twenty years 
of age, and who, together with his place of residence, 
had never before been heard of at Indianapolis. This 
slim boy shot throughout the race like a veteran, 
breaking all but six of his 150 targets, defeating the 
favorite, C. M. Powers, and even F. E. Rogers, who, 
the day before, had won the Grand American Handi- 
cap. The professional event established Walter Huff as 
champion for the year 1906, in his class, Mr. Huff 
breaking all but five of his 150 targets and defeating 
such experts as Rolla Heikes, W. R. Crosby, R. R. 
Barber, winner of the 1905 Grand American, and other 
experts. 

Unlike the rules of the Amateur Atheletic Union, 
those of the Interstate Association do not disbar an 
amateur from competing in events with professionals, 
or for purses or stake money, an amateur trap shooter, 
as defined by Interstate rules, being one not in the em- 
ploy of any merchant or manufacturer of trap-shooting 
supplies, and who is not supplied, gratis, with his gun, 
powder, ammunition, or expenses, by such merchants 
or manufacturers, or their agents. 

The 1906 Grand American Handicap at Indianapo- 
lis proved one of the most successful tournaments yet 
held by the Interstate Association, even though the 
number of shooters participating fell a trifle short of 
the record. There were 267 starters in the big race, 
however, and this is sufficient to bring the number 
dangerously near unwieldy proportions. The grounds 
of the Indianapolis Gun Club are so well 
equipped and the city so centrally located, 
that it is not unlikely that the big tourna- 
ment may become a fixture there. 


* * * 


Trap shooting at artificial targets has 
made remarkable strides of late years, and 
although gun clubs with membership lists 
of from 20 to 100 have been organized to 
the number of 1,200 or more, the sport 
can scarcely be said to be fully developed. 
Its rapid growth followed the introduction 
of the breech-loading and repeating gun 
and smokeless powder; the gradual disap- 
pearance of game birds and the enforce- 
ment of state game laws left but little 
opportunity for shooting, excepting at the traps. 

o a novice, trap shooting is not very difficult to 
master, and it is Gale when he enters a 25 or 50 target 
race in a squad of five or six trained shooters that he 
realizes the wide difference between his own skill and 
that of the “ ninety per cent. man” beside him. The 
saucer-shaped targets, composed of pitch-tar, so as to 
break easily when hit by one or more pellets of shot, 
and thrown from the traps at unknown angles and ata 
speed that gives them a flight similar to that of the 
quail when flushed from cover, prove, at first, aggra- 
vatingly elusive, and it is only by continued practice 
that the beginner can become sufficiently expert to break 
twenty or more out of a possible twenty-five. Even 
when he can do this, he finds himself unable to main- 
tain so good an average under the strain of a hundred 
“bird” race, as called for in the Grand American. 

As is truc of most outdoor sport, trap shooting is a 
factor of no small importance in the prosperity of sev- 
eral great branches of industry. At the recent tourna- 
ment at Indianapolis, the value of the guns in the club 
house can safely be estimated at $50,000. During the 
week, 100,000 shells, valued at two and one-half cents 
each, were discharged, and probably an equal number 
of targets at a cost of one 
cent each were thrown. 


* * * 


The Greek in 
Athletics 
“THE best I can wish any 

American athlete,” 
says James E. Sullivan, 
secretary of the Amateur 
Athletic Union, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s special 
commissioner at the recent 
Olympic games at Athens, 
“is that he may some day 
enjoy the opportunity of 
visiting Athens for the in- 
ternational games. It is, 


indeed, a sight and an ex- 
Googe 
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BACK TO PULPIT 
What Food Did for a Clergyman 


A minister of Elizabethtown tells how Grape-Nuts 
food brought him back to his pulpit. ‘‘Some 5 years 
ago I had an attack of what seemed to be La Grippe 
which left me in a complete state of collapse and I 
suffered for some time with nervous prostration. My 
appetite failed, I lost flesh till I was a mere skeleton, 
life was a burden to me, I lost interest in everything 
and almost in everybody save my precious wife. 

“Then on the recommendation of some friends I be- 
gan to use Grape-Nuts food. At that time I was a 
miserable skeleton, without appetite and hardly able 
to walk across the room; had ugly dreams at night, no 
disposition to entertain or be entertained and began 
to shun society. 

“I finally gave up the regular ministry, indeed I 
could not collect my thoughts on any subject, and 
became almost a hermit. After I had been using the 
Grape-Nuts food for a short time I discovered that I 
was taking on new life and my appetite began to im- 
prove; I began to sleep better and my weight increased 
steadily; I had lost some fifty pounds but under the 
new food regime I have regained almost my former 
weight and have greatly improved in every way. 

“I feel that I owe much to Grape-Nuts and can truly 
recommend the food to all who require a powerful 
rebuilding agent; delicious to taste and always wel- 
come.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. A true natural road to regain health, or hold it, 
is by use of a dish of Grape-Nuts and cream morning 
and night. Or have the Kod made into some of the 


in pkgs. for a copy of the famous little book, 
“ The Road to Wellville.” 


New and Enlarged Edition 


CYCLOPEDIA 
of DRAWING 


4 Volumes bound fn } red morocco, 1600 pages 
(7x10 inches) over 1200 illustrations, plates, tables, 
formulæ, ete. 


Ready for delivery August 25th, 1906 
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64 PAGE BOOK FREE 
This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movementa and Tells all 


about PATENTS. What to Invent for Protitand How to Sell a Patent, 
O'Meara & Brock, Pat, Altys., O18 F St., Washington, D.C, 


ILLUSTRATORS AND CA S25 to R100 


a week. Send for free booklet, “Co ercial Iilostrating,” tells how 
we teach illustrating by mail. Women succeed as well as men. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, GO The Haldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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other in my career in athletics. The great stadium, with 
its seating capacity of 44,000 persons, is, in itself, an im- 
pressive sight, but when filled to its entire capacity of 
nearly 80,000, and surrounded by the tens of thousands 
who view the contests from the surrounding hillsides, 
the scene is one never to be forgotten. Iam quite sure 
that I am conservative in my estimate, when I say that 
not less than 180,000 people witnessed the finish of the 
Marathon race. As the contestants approached the 
stadium, nearing the end 
of their twenty-five mile 
run from Marathon, the 
vast crowd that extended 
along both sides of the 
route for a distance of a 
mile or more from the 
finish line announced 
the coming of the run- 
ners by great cheers, 
which, to those in the 
stadium, sounded faintly 
at first, and then, with 
gradually increasing vol- 
ume, reached the climax 
of applause, as Sherring, 
the leader of the race, 
appeared through the 
great gate,at which point 
he was joined by Prince 
George of Greece, who 
accompanied him to the 
finish line. 

“In the American,” 
continued Mr. Sullivan, 
“the love of athletics is deep-rooted, and is growing 
stronger witheach succeeding year, but, with the Greek, 
periodical participation in contests of physical prowess 
is as essential to his happiness and well being, as is free- 
dom to the people of the United States. The Olympic 
games, as an ancient institution of his country, are held 
sacred by the Greek, and, during their progress, affairs 
of trade and commerce, and almost of government, are 
forgotten in the public interest and enthusiasm that ex- 
tends throughout the nation, and centers in the stadium. 

“The stadium eclipses all other structures of its kind. 
The stadium of Harvard University, if set down beside 
that of Athens, although supposed to have been mod- 
eled after the Greek structure, would suffer in compar- 
ison as would an Adirondack waterfall beside Niagara. 
Easily the greatest athletic meeting that has taken place 
in the United States was that at St. Louis, during the 


JAMES E. SULLIVAN, 
secretary of the Amateur’ A theletic 


progress of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. I was 
director of that prolonged and very satisfactory meet- 
ing, and experienced the enthusiasm imparted by so 


great a gathering of athletes; yet, from the opening day 
at Athens to the close of the meeting, I felt that my 
career as an athlete had but just begun, and that, for 
the first time in my life, I had been infused with the 
true spirit of athletics.” 

Among the additions to the Spalding athletic library, 
now in course of preparation, is a volume covering the 
Olympic games of 1906, by Mr. Sullivan. 

* * * 


The Sportsman's Camera 


HE camera has become so important in the equip- 
ment of every lover of outdoor sport that many 
sportsmen would as readily consent to go into camp 
without their fishing rods, as without their cameras 
and a plentiful supply of films or plates. In automobile 
touring, especially, is the camera well-nigh indispensa- 
ble, for by no other means can so interesting and 
satisfactory a record of the scenes and incidents be 
kept. On yachting and power-boat cruises; on trips to 
the mountains and seashore, the camera, if kept in 
roper condition, and if properly used, is a diary in 
itself, and one capable of recording greater detail than 
is possible in any other way. Through the many im- 
provements effected of late years, the modern “‘snap- 
shot” camera can be used with excellent results even 
by novices in the art of photography, and, since the 
introduction of the “ daylight ” film package, the pos- 
sibility of spoiling films, if ordinary care is exercised, 
has been eliminated. Following a demonstration by, 
and a few words of advice from some experienced 
friend, upon the more important rules to be observed,— 
such as time of exposure, distance and focus, varying 
de of light, weather conditions, and a few other 
points of like importance, the best instructor in pho- 
tography is experience. If, after making each exposure, 
the beginner will enter in his notebook, first: the sub- 
ject; then, time of exposure; whether bright sunlight, 
or cloudy; distance, and (if not focused through the 
ground glass,) the set of the distance indicator; and 
any other points worthy of note, he will have the neces- 
sary data, when he studies his negatives, to assist him 
in guarding against those faults, in future, that may 
have resulted in making any of the negatives imperfect. 
Following this method, the writer obtained such uni- 
formly good results from the forty or more exposures 
made by him at the recent national trap-shooting 
tournament at Indianapolis, that he has received innu- 
merable inquiries as to what camera he used. The 
camera was a 4x5 Premo, loaded with the new film 
pack. Carelessness, or indifference to the points above 
emphasized, however, would have resulted in imperfect 
negatives, even with so good an outfit. No camera 
will do satisfactory work in careless hands. 
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Do You Want to 
Go on the Stage? 


Be an Actor or Actress 


TH E OPPORTUNITY is now placed before every 

intelligent man and woman, no matter what their 
position in life, to take up this grand work at a price 
within the reach of all. 

Do You Know that the profession of an actor or 
actress Is the most fascinating and profitable of all 
professions ? 

Do You Know that with our ra 3 you can in six 
months time learn enough of the principles of 
Dramatic Art to enable you to go on the Stage? 

Do You Know that this entire course will cost 
you only Ten Dollars, and furthermore, that you can 


Take Up This Work 
At Home and Retain Your 


Present Position? 


This School is the largest of its kind in the world 
and is governed by a Board of Directors of promi- 
nent citizens, and is under the active management of 
an Actor of national reputation. We are in touch 
with nearly every prominent manager in the country, 
and will use our influence to secure positions for our 
graduates. 

Write at once for booklet which gives full 
particulars, telling you how we fit you for a 
theatrical career. You can become a profes- 
sional, or if you do mot prefer to make acting 
your life work, you can take the leading parts 
in amateur theatricals, We will send you the 
complete outline of our course and list of grad- 
uates, etc., upon receipt of your letter. 


The National Correspondence School 
of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


111 New Theatre Buildin 
17-19 Van Buren Street, CHICA 


References: The Commercial National Bank of Chicago 


Before Deciding 


Where to Take Your 


Business Course 


Write to 


The 
Best Business 
College in America 


It will save you much time and earn you many 
extra dollars to take what this pioneer school 
gives as a necessary equipment for profitable 
business engagements. 

Eastman offers many courses — such as 
Higher Accounting, Finance, and Modern Lan- 
guages—not given in the ordinary business 
college. Students may enter any day of week 
with equal advantage. No vacation. 

Eastman trains thoroughly for business and 
obtains employment for all graduates of tts 
Complete Commerctal Course. 

Also, thorough and practica! Instruction by mall. 

For catalogue and information, address 

CLEMENT C. GAINES, President, 

Box926 Poughkeepsie, N. Y., or 
119 West 125th St, New York, N. Y. 


Make $10.00 a Day 


One man and one machine can do thie with è 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block Machine 
pais 


h 


An opportunity to 


and Cement 
ne blocka 
trial, Warre ron rawriewtans 
THE PETTYJONN COMPANY 
GSI N. Kizth Rirret, Terre Haute, Ind. 


CASH FOR YOUR 
BUSINESS OR REAL ESTATE 


busines 
ite nie t £ 
t ave you time and money. 

Frank P. Cleveland— Res) Ketate Expert. 
4502 Adams Rapress Hallding, Uhieago, II 


MAKE MONEY 


Giving Moving Picture Shows. 
Free Catalog. 

EUGENE CLINE, 

Dearborn and Randolph Sts., CHICAGO 


AN HOUR istics Drifa ace. 
$1.00" 0 FT a 
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Last Announcement 


Reduced Price Sale 


Suits, Skirts and 
Jackets made to 
order at one-fifth 
reduction from 
former prices. 


This Special Sale 
will positively end 


September 15th. 
Reduced price or- 
ders received 
after that date 
cannot be filled. 
Write at once if 
you wish to take 
advantage of it. 


During this sale 
we will make to 
order any of our 
suits, skirts, jack- 
ets and rain-coats, 
from any of our 
materials, at one- 
fifth reduction 
from our regular 
prices, 

Our Style Book 
and Supplement 
illustrate many ad- 
vance Fall fash- 
ions. All of our 
materials are suit- 
able for late Sum- 
mer and early Fall 
wear, Save money ~M 
by ordering now. A 


$6. Suits now = 


= $4.80 | $4. Skirts now - - $3. 
12. Suits now =- = 9.60 7. Skirts now =- =- 5, 
18. Suits now - = 14.40 10. Rain Coats now 8. 
25. Suits now = - 20.00 | 12. Rain Coats now 9. 


We make these garments to order. 
They are not ready-made. 
We guarantec to fit you or refund your moncy. 
to an rt of the United States our 
WE SEND FREE Summer Book and Supplement 
of New York Fashions, showing the latest styles and con- 
taining our copyrighted measurement chart; also a large 


assortment of Samples of the newest materials. Write for 
soe CA Be sure to ask for Summer Style Book No. 26 


New Fall Style Book 
Ready August 20th 


Our new Fall Style Book will illustrate over 100 fashions 
in suits, ekirts, el s and rain-coats that will be very popular 
in New York during the coming season. 

Our samples will represent the newest and most fashion- 
able fabrics. 

All tbese garments are made to order, and at prices that 
would be impossible under sag other system than ours. 

Our Reduced Price Sale does mot include these 
gs ches or materials. 

f you contemplate the parchess of a Fall or Winter gar- 
ment, write for a selected line of samples and the new Fall 
Style Book No. 87—sent free as soon as ready to any part 
of the United States. 

Our Style Book and Samples are absolutely necessary to 
the woman who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. Be sure 
toask for the New Fall Samples and Style Book No. 37. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Est. 18 Years 


$53, 700.00 in Neos ‘Sulton ne 


O-HI-Q 2a- 


We have many agents making fs to 
Srodaily. Write us and we will give @ 
you names of agents nearby who 
are making at least $5 daily. Wecan 
easily prove that the “O-HI-O"" is 
the best money maker you ever 
heard of and will make you more 
money than anything you ever sold 
or are now selling. Write us at 
once and we wili prove it. Guar- 
anteed to save 50% in fuel, labor, 
time and provisions. Entire meal 
cooked over one burner, any style 
stove. Handsomely illustrated catalogue free. 


20 
60 
00 
60 


Address 
“O-HI-0” COOKER CO., 824 Jeff Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


A GOOD PIANO TUNERS 
bea Ņ\ Earn $5 to $15 per da 


. 
We can teach you quickly BY 
i) MAIL. The new scientific Tune-a- 
P Phone method endorsed by highest 
% authoritics. Knowledge of Music 
Y not necessary. 
Write for free booklet. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, 26 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 


PARKER'S HAIR BALSAM 


CLEANSERS AND BEAUTIFIES TRE HAIR 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH 


Never Falls to Restore Gray Mair to 
its Youthful Color 
Prevents sealp Diseases and Hair Falling 
Nie and 过 af Droegieta 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN 


Conducted by GRACE MARGARET GOULD | 


A clever new effect can be given a 
waist by a set of lace accessories 


"To KEEP up her reputation for smart dressing straight 

to the end of the season is not always an casy -mat- 
ter for the summer girl. In this age of resourcefulness 
she should never allow her frocks and frills to betray 
the fact that they have been overworked. To be shab- 
bily dressed is an unforgivable fault these days. Per- 
haps because there is really no excuse for it. 

Of course, midsummer is the betwixt and between 
season in fashions. It is far too carly to give a thought 
to the new fall modes, and yct the gowns and the hats 
which were so fresh and lovely at the beginning of the 
summer are now loudly calling for attention. It is the 
renovating touch that they need, for by its magic worn 
gowns may again look new. It takes cleverness to 
understand just how to freshen a gown that is worn 
and that one has grown tired of, but the American 
summer girl is not lacking in this characteristic. She 
knows how to make a little accomplish much, and she 
has a genius for seeing things as they should be. Then, 
bestof all, she has her 
wits, and she knows 
how to use them. 

But perhaps, not- 
withstanding, she 
won’t mind a sug- 
gestion or two, tohelp 
her solve the problem 
of how to keep her 
carly summer frocks 
looking their prettiest 
until 1 is time for 
the fall ones to ap- 

ar. i 

Maybe she has 
a voile gown, or a 
simple silk dress, the 
waist of which she 


For remodeling purposes try an 
adjustable taffeta silk yoke 


has worn more than the skirt, and now, just at the 
height of the season, it looks soiled about the neck and 
sleeves, and the effect of the costume, as a whole, is thus 
quite spoiled. A most satisfactory little renovating 
touch for this waist consists of cutting it out at the 
neck, back and front, binding it with black velvet rib- 
bon, and making a chemisette of coarse lace to wear 
with it. Imitation jewel buttons are also used to 
elaborate the new effect. Three are sewed at each 
side of the waist, near the end of: the chemisette, 
and they are connected with a lattice of the narrow 
black velvet ribbon. The sleeve may be treated 
in much the same way, especially if it is the lower por- 
tion that has become worn and soiled. It is an easy 
matter to make the sleeve elbow length, and to: cut it 
out in the same shape as the neck. Lace should then 
be used to fill in the cut-out portion, and this U-shaped 
lace tab, for that is what it is, should then be trimmed 
with the lattice of black velvet and the jewel buttons 
just as the chemisette is. Any deep shade of velvet 
ribbon may be used for the binding and latticework as 
well as black. 

If the gown happened to l:e of beige voile, made with 
a silk-embroidered plastron, as the trimming for the 
waist, in shades of faint green and pink, and if the 
sleeve was a puff to the elbow, with a deep cuff of beige 
silk and the green and pink embroidery, think how 
quickly the waist may lose its identity by removing the 
plastron, cutting out the neck, and wearing a chemi- 
sette of cream guipure lace. The waist should then 
be bound with brown velvet ribbon, and the same vel- 
vet should be used for the latticework, while the but- 
tons should look as though they were real topazes. In 
renovating the sleeve, of course the long cuff should be 
done away with, and the same combination of brown 
velvet ribbon, lace, and topaz buttons be used for the 
new touch. 

A white waist which is much the worse for wear may 
have a smart black note given it by carrying out this 
same idea, only using black lace for the sleeve tabs and 
chemisette. In this case, the ribbon velvet used should 
also be black, but the buttons may be bits of pink 
coral or turquoise or imitation amethysts, if one has a 
fondness for violet. But, if the girdle belt is soiled, do 
not be tempted to replace the white one with 
one of black, reasoning that it will be quite cor- 
rect, because it will match the lace at the neck. 
Buy enough white silk for a new girdle, the 
black one, especially when worn with a white 
skirt, will make the dividing line too pro- 
nounced and will tend to make you look short- 
waisted, too; while the white girdle will make 
your waist longer, that is, as far as appearances 

(i 


Py 


= 


| 
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When the summer days begin to wane there 
is no better investment for a girl who is par- 
ticular about her clothes than a number of 
different sets of dress accessories. These ac- 
cessories will not only change the effect of a 
gown which has grown monotonous, but will 
cover a multitude of its defects. 

A lace set consisting of plastron, girdle, 
and deep cuffs will be found most useful. 
Colored laces are to be much the vogue this 
fall. Guipure lace, dyed gray, blue, or 
cinnamon brown, may be used for a set of 
accessories, while another lace set may be all 
Then again a heavy white lace may be used 
upon it. 


white. 
with a conventional silk design embroide 
Sprays of maidenhair fern make an artistic design 
done in very soft and dull greens. 

To give a summer silk gown a renovating touch try 


a set of accessories made of fine suéde. For instance, 
if the gown is a baby princess one, of brown-and-white 
checked taffeta, make it look like new again by wearing 
with it a little Empire bolero made of brown suéde, with 
just a trifle of gold appliqué trimming. The suede 
jacket may be cut in tabs or have rounded fronts, as 
one prefers. There 
should be suéde cuffs 
to match, — gauntlet 
cuffs, with an edge of 
gold as their finish. 
The belt, which com- 
pletes the set, should 
also be of the suéde, 
cither fastening with a 
gold buckle or with 
gold cords, so arranged 
that they simulate a 
buckle. 

Ribbon accessories 
will also be found use- 
ful. The shirred girdles 
of soft ribbon with long 
sash ends are always 
an attractive finish for 
a gown. Both ribbon 
bretelles and ribbon 
Etons are all the vogue 
these days. Sets of rib- 
bon bows are not apt 


A floral cuff gives a decidedly 
new look to an old sleeve 
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DIDN’T BELIEVE 
That Coffee Was the Real Trouble 


Some people flounder around and take everything 
that’s recommended, but finally find that coffee is the 
real cause of their troubles. An Oregon man says: 

“ For twenty-five years I was troubled with my 
stomach. I was a steady coffee drinker but didn’t 
suspect that as the cause. I took almost anything which 
someone else had been cured with but to no good. I 
was very bad last summer and could not work at times. 

“ On Dec. 2, 1902, I was taken so bad the doctor 
said I could not live over 24 hours at the most and I 
made all preparations to die. I could hardly eat any- 
thing, everything distressed me and I was weak and 
sick all over. When in that condition coffee was aban- 
doned and I was put on Postum, the change in my 
feelings came quickly after the drink that was poison- 
ing me was removed. ` 

“The pain and sickness fell away from me and I 
began to get well day by day so I stuck to it until now 
Iam well and strong again, can eat heartily, with no 
headache, heart trouble, or the awful sickness of the 
old coffee days. I drink all I wish of Postum without 
any harm and enjoy it immensely. 

“This seems like a strong story, but I would refer 
you to the First Nat'l Bank, The Trust Banking Com- 
pany, or any merchant of Grant's Pass, Ore., in regard 
to my standing, and I will send a sworn statement of 
this if you wish. You can also use my name.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Still there are many who persistently fool themselves 
by saying, “‘ Coffee don’t hurt me.” A ten days’ trial of 
Postum in its place will tell the truth and many times 
save life. ‘‘ There's a reason.” 

Look for the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 


/ One eighth 
| ofan inch 


—too much or too little— 
and your hat is either unbecoming or incorrect in 
style. The making of good hats is a matter of small 
details and big effects. When you buy a 


you know that it is correct in 
every detail—and that the 
quality is as fixed as the price. 
KNOX stores will show all the 
Fall and Winter styles on Aug. 18th. 
Agencies in all the principal cities of the U. S. 


n the May issue of Success MAGAZINE 
there appeared an article entitled ‘T'e 
Cigarette,” by Orison Swetr Maropen. 
The interest displayed in this article by the 
press and the public was indeed unusual. We 
have since been in daily receipt of letters 
from public-spirited men and women from all 
sections, ordering copies of this issue in bulk 
and suggesting a liberal distribution of this 
article. As the May issue was almost en- 
tirely exhausted, we were forced to reprint 
this article in booklet form and we now have 
some 6,000 left which we are willing to send 
in bulk for local distribution to those, interest- 
ed in the work of checking the cigarette’s 
grip on the American people. Price, $1.50 
per hundred (covering bare cost of production). 
A sample of the booklet will be sent on request. 


THE SUCCESS CO. 
Washington - New York 
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IT'S LINEN | 


Cool, cleanly, comfortable, designed par- 
ticularly for summer neck-ease. 

The "slip-easy" band allows a big knot 
to be easily and quickly centered. 
Linen collars—the "H & I" kind—are 


high-toned. They wash well, wear well, and 
keep their shape. 


2 for 25c. Quarter sizes 
BOOKLET “LINEN FACTS” FREE for a post-card, 
HENRY HOLMES & SON, 

701 River Street, TROY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, 18 East Seventeenth Street 
CHICAGO, 207-211 Jackson Boulevard 


Trade Mark 


comfort is a ques- 
tion easily settled if 
you wear Brighton 
Fiat Clasp Garters, R 


are different. Pot 
Brighton Flat Ql. > 


Gartera are toe 


They neither bind, same, whether on 
pineh nor hang \ thick legs or thin. 
loosely. ‘fry them. Readily adjustable, 


RIGHTON 


rar GARTERS -= 


are made of one piece pure silk web. The parteng flat 
clasp and all other metal parta heavily nickeled. The 
sell for 25 cents a pair, same price as inferior mercerizec 
cotton ones. If your desler hasn't them, they will be 
sent postpaid upon receipt of price by 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market Street, P....adelphia 
Makers of Proneer Suspenders 


The True Test of 
Collar Quality 


When you buy collars, do 
not allow the dealer to evade the 
question of quality, To your 

question "Is this a linen collar?" demand a 
plain "Yes" or "No." Do not allow him 
to sell you a cotton collar under fancy 
name taid to be fas as linen. 
To wear well and launder well, a 
good collar, should be made of linen 
—not cotton, sold as linen. 


four-ply — are "linen " — stamped 


"linen." 


They are the only make ever 


sold under a guarantee 
They are Collar shrunk, not pace shrunk, 
ese they keep size and shape perma- 
nenuy, 

They save 75% of all your collar troubles; 
the real twenty-five (25c) 
cent kind, but sold at two- 
for-n-quarter and come in 
quarter sizes. 

They are a bit exclusive 
—not to be had every where. 

If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send twenty-five 
cents for two London Town 
Linen Collan—cut shows 
our Kingrway collar, a com- 
fortable, stylish warm 
weather collar. 


MORRISON SHIRT @ 
COLLAR CO. 

Dept D, Glens Falls, N.Y, 

Send for Book * How We 


Be-Linen You." It's FREE 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


Conducted by ALFRED STEPHEN -BRYAN 
How to Dress for Automobiling 


Mororinc has grown, within the span of three years, 

from the sport of the few to the pastime of themany. 
True, not everybody can afford to buy a car, aside from 
the cost of maintaining it after purchasing, but nearly 
sia Soap has a friend who owns acar. ‘Then, too, a 
machine may be hired for a day's or a weck’s outing, 
and, by apportioning the cost among 
se~. al persons, the tax on each is light. 
Nc sport is more healthful and stimu- 
lating alike to body and mind than 
motoring. It brings color to the check, 
brightness to the eye, and buoyancy to 
the spirit. It tempts the habitual stay- 
at-home and the apartment dweller, 
who dislike walking and loathe crowded 
street cars, into the country, enables 
them to cover hundreds of miles swiftly 
and comfortably, and familiarizes them 
with many historic spots and much 
picturesque scenery that they would 
otherwise miss. Motoring is a sterling 
sport, which, apart from the incitement 
to overspeed, deserves unstinted en- 
couragement. 


* * * 


Now as to the proper clothes. The 
motorist who is his own chauffeur—and 
being that is half the fun of the game, 
—dresses with the idea of comfort up- 
permost. Style is of secondary consid- 
eration, if, indeed it is a consideration 
at all. Driving a swiftly moving car 
against wind, through dust, and along 
roads often stony and jolting, is a task 
which demands a sure eye, a steady 
wrist, and absolute ease of body. Fash- 
ion in dress must yield, then, to com- 
fort, though there is no reason at all for 
not dressing both suitably and becom- 
ingly. The popular conception of the motorist as a 
creature of forbidding mien, clothed in garments sug- 

estive of an arctic explorer or a modernized Blucbeard, 
is due to motorists themselves, some of whom delight 
to look spectacular, even if they are only out on a 
trip through the park. This is unnec- 
essary and decidedly unsportsmanlike. 


* * * 

Rule Number One,—dress as lightly 
as you can and as warmly as you must. 
Let every garment have a place and a 
purpose. Don’t pile on things indis- 
criminately, just because you have seen 
others wear them, or because they are 
attractively tagged in the shops, “Auto 
This” or “Auto That.” Ease and 
strength are precious in guiding a ma- 
chine, and both should be husbanded 
for emergencies. The foundation of 
right dress is right underwear. ‘This 
should be thick enough to keep the body 
warm in the constant breeze which blows 
when the car is in motion, and yet not 
so thick as to induce perspiration. I 
recommend mesh underwear of medium 
weight. It lets the air in and out, ab- 
sorbs perspiration, and preserves a 
uniform temperature, something greatly 
to be desired. The shirts should be 
sleeveless, to give the wearer's arms per- 
fect freedom, and “knicker” drawers 
are preferable to full-length drawers, 
for similar reasons. 


* * * 


As concerns outer dress, a distinction 
should be made between long and short 
runs. The short run in a light car re- 
quires very little “muffling up,” and  . i 
any sort of loose flannel or tweed suit with a tweed 
cap will do. Leggings are serviceable, but by no means 
necessary. Many men prefer “knicker” trousers, like 
those for cycling, and golf stockings. This manner of 
dress is simple and sensible, and leaves the legs unen- 
cumbered. I am quite aware that it differs from the 
popular notion of what a motorist should look like, but 
experience has taught me that it gives the maximum 
of comfort. Indeed, the man who dresses well keeps as 


Auto-duster 


二 


of pongee silk 


cuff 


far as possible away from any garb which would tend to 
make him resemble a hired chauffeur, and there is always 
that danger when one needlessly affects clothes ex- 
tremely ‘“ motorish.” 

* + & 
' The long run does call for “bundling up,” and a 
multiplicity of leather garments of vary- 
ing weight and thickness are made in 
this country, but imported chiefly from 
abroad. It may be added that motor- 
ing is a sport of European birth, and 
that we are too prone to accept our 
styles from across the sea. Just because 
they wear cumbrous, sack-like garments 
in the colder countries is no valid reason 
why we should do likewise. Leather 
may be very wear-resisting, but it is ex- 
tremely stiff and clumsy and, of course, 
without the least pretensions to 
looks. The long, silk, pongee coat illu- 
strated here is an admirable garment,— 
dust-proof, wind-proof, soil-proof, and 
cloaking the whole body, without, at 
the same time, impeding the wearer’s 
movements. It may be worn over any 
kind of outfit, and looks “smart,” as 
well as appropriate. The regulation 
motoring cap is not half so becoming as 
a simple cap of soft tweed. 


* * * 


We show a new motoring hat of ooze 
- calfskin, which will be found very ser- 
viceable. It is pliable, and the stitched 
brim may be turned down in front to 
guard the eyes. The gauntlet glove 
pictured in this department is fashioned 
of black or tan capeskin, and the 
gauntlet may be loosencd or tightened 
over the wrist, as the wearer wishes. 
Heavy, thick-soled boots which lace high above the 
ankles are recommended for long runs, as the roads 
are apt to be muddy, and one may be obliged to tramp 
some distance in search of a repair shop, if the car 
balks or gets out of order, a contingency that is never 
looked for but always provided for by 
the seasoned motorist. Moreover, heavy 
boots are needed in the car, since con- 
siderable of the rougher work must be 
done with one’s feet. 


Craan About Dress 


(Readers of Success MaGazine are invited 
to ask any questions which puzzle them about 
good form in dress. If desired, writers’ names 
will not be used here, but every inquirer must 
attach his name as a pledge of sincerity. It is 
suggested that the questions asked be of gen- 
eral, rather than of personal interest.) 


C. R. D.—We know of no periodical 
of general circulation in this country 
devoted wholly to men’s dress. There 
are several in England. The publica- 
tion which you mention is a “trade 
paper” of doubtful influence. Nor can 
we recommend any book on men’s dress. 
That which you quote is full of errors, 
and its fashion information is several 
years old. There are, however, half a 
dozen good books on etiquette and social 
usage for men and women. You can 
obtain their names by writing to any of 
the large publishers in New York. Mr. 
Bryan has never written a book on 
men’s dress. 

s a a 

Rupp.—The correct summer outing 
suit was pictured on page 427 of Suc- 
CESS MAGAZINE for June. The approved fabrics are 
flannels, tropical worsteds, serges, tweeds, and home- 
spuns. Purple is still a favorite cravat color, both 
plain and in mixtures. If you wish a light, cool cravat 
for summer, do not choose silk, but silk-and-linen. It 
should be narrow, folded-in, and knotted snugly. The 
very wide four-in-hands of a year ago are passé, and the 
fold, not the wing collar, i t in vogue for summer. 
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pinched center and spreading ends. It may be more 
pronounced in design and color than the four-in-hand, 
on account of its limited size. Indeed, brilliant colors 
like scarlet, green, and even yellow are indorsed. 
Cravat and handkerchief often match in color and 
ttern, and the effect is agreeable. But when shirt, 
ose, and hat-ribbon, as well as cravat and handker- 
chief are made to accord, the result is not pleasing. 


Untversity.—A black band on the jacket sleeve as 
The prac- 


a sign of mourning is in questionable taste. 
tice originated among Eng- 
lish servants, who were re- 
quired to wear a black band 
on the sleeve after a death 
in the master’s family. It 
is still confined to servants, 
among persons of the best 
social position. The only 
evidence of mourning sanc- 
tioned by good breeding be- 
sides a black suit, a black 
silk cravat, and black calf- 
skin shoes, is the black rib- 
bon on the hat. Russet 
shoes are never worn durin 
mourning, nor is a colo 
derby. Astraw hat, though, 
is entirely proper. Some 
men affect black shirt studs, 
black cuff links, and black- 
edged handkerchiefs, and 
the more ignorant among 


Auto hat of ooze calfskin 


them even go to the length of wearing these with even- . 


ing clothes. They are in very bad form for the 
evening, and in doubtful form for the day. Some def- 
erence to the conventions in the matter of mourning is 
expected of a man, but one’s sorrow may be shown 
without being paraded. 


A. V. B.—As the proper dress for a protracted cycling 
tour, we suggest a sleeveless undershirt, knee-length 
drawers, a flannel shirt with a soft turn-down collar of 
the same material, a Windsor tie, “knicker” trousers 
and a jacket to match, the regulation cycling cap, low 
tubber-soled shoes, and perforated washable half gloves, 
which cover only the wrist and palm, leaving the p isas 
free. Of course, comfort is 
clothes mentioned will certainly give it in fullest meas- 
ure. Gloves are recdrameridéd, so as to keep the hands 
from chafing by continual contact with the handle bars. 
If desired, leggings worn over long trousers may be 
substituted for “ knickers,” although leggings are heat- 
ing, clumsy, and more suited to the rougher sport of 
motoring. A colored shirt may be worn to church, un- 
less the occasion be a wedding and you are one of the 
pari pants, So-called “ top” trousers are no 
onger in fashion. Russet shoes are correct for the 
country at all times, and permissible in town during 
summer. 


a a 


BRUIN. 一 The jacket suit is not to be recommended 
for a day wedding, even if it be performed at home. 
The occasion is tinged with 
some degree of ceremony, 
and one should make con- 
cessions to it. Wear the 
frock coat, or, at least, the 
cutaway, and with it a white 
waistcoat and striped trous- 
cys, as you suggest. 
a a 


OGDEN. — Your height, 
five feet, four inches, need 
not prevent you from dress- 
ing in fashion. Stick to quiet 
colors, like dark blue, dark 
gray, black, and mixtures. 
It is only the tall man who 
looks well in conspicuous 
clothes. Do not have your 
jacket cut long, no matter 
what the mode may be, for 
that tends to make you look 
undersized. Avoid all ex- 
tremes in dress,—they are 
not becoming toa man below 
normal height. Have your 
jacket well shaped to the 
waist, with a bit of a flare 
over the hips. This breaks the straight line of the 
jacket in the back, and seems to multiply a man’s 
inches. Do not wear very high collars,—they look 
ludicrous ona short person. In fine, dress simply and 
sensibly. Simplicity is in the truest taste, and it lends, 
besides, a distinction to the wearer that singles him out 
wherever and with whomsoever he may be. 


Auto glove of capeskin 


SycaMorE.—Some tailors cut trousers with hip straps 
to enable the wearer to discard suspenders, but we do 
not consider the idea a practical one, unless a man have 
pronounced hip bones. If you do not care to wear 
suspenders or a belt in summer so that they are seen, 
invisible suspenders, which are worn under the 
s 
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Shavin 
Stick 


Williams 


“The only 
kind that 
won't 
smart or 
dry on 


the face.” 


It is 
exaggerate the size as we 


done, but hardly pos- 
the soothing, 


easy to 


have 
sible to exaggerate 
softening, antiseptic qualities of 


Williams “sick? 


Stick 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold everywhere. Send 4c. in 
stamps for Williams’ Shaving Stick, or a cake of Luxury Shaving Soap, 
trial size. (Enough for £0 shaves.) 


THE J. B, WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Department A 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
London Paris Berlin Sydney 


Ask your wife to try Williams’ Jersey Cream Tollet 
Soap. It is just as pure, cream and refresh- 
ing as Williams’ Shaving Soap and 
she can share with you those 
delightful qualities. 


DON’T SUFFER IN HOT WEATHER 
from tight-fitting underwear 


WEAR LOOSE FITTING 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Vatent Office. 
Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length Drawers 
(Made of light, durable nainsook.) 


AND BE COOL AND COMFORTABLE 


Retail price 50 cents per garment ($1.00 a suit) 
i woven label which is sewed on every garment of B. V.D. 
ctness and fit. Accept no imitation ree 


tive Book * 


ERLANGER BROS., 


70-72 Franklin St., New York. 


Staunton 
Military 
Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys. famous, proverbially healthful 
beautiful Valley of the Shens 
Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone. Parental discipline. 
training develops obedience, health, manly- catriage, Fine, shady lawns, expe 
sively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. 
sports encouraged, Daily drills and exercises in open air. 
culture and refinement only desired. 


sion. Largest Private Academy 


1,600 feet above sen-level; 


New $50,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. 
Handsome catalogue free. Address 
CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principé 
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Boys from homes o 
Personal, indiyidual instruction by our 
tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. Aeademy forty-six years old. 
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275 Boys from 40 States last ses- 


in 


the South. Boys from 10 to 18 years 
old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies, or Business. 
pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air of the 


and 
ah, 


n- 


All manly 


f 


Charges $300. 
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ing clothes that. don’t, 
1 hold their shape, that. 
never did fit. you and 
that. were not. made for 
medi- 


Merehant Tailore Dept. C, Chicage 
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Ln ene 


Collars and Cuffs 
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Have You Worn Them? 


Not "celluloid "一 not * paper" coliars;—bnt made of fine 
cloth, exactly resemble fashionable linen goods, Price at 
stores, 2% cènts for box of ten (2) cents each). 
No Washing or ironing 
When soiled discard, By maill, 10 collars or 5 patra 
enf, 30 couts. Sample collar or pair cults for 6 cents 
in U, S. ataiy Give size and style 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, Boston, Mass. 


GENT SALLI costs 
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FREE catalog | 
showing all models 


DO NOT BUY a bi air of tires 
until 外 reelous | 
ne ofera. Ve ship on approval y ut a cent 
deposit, prepay freight, allow 10 Dass’? Free | 
All onp new and wonderful propositions 
with catalogues and mn raluable information | 
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TIRES, Conster-Brakes, bullt-op wheela and all sur 
Gries At half Usual prives. Bo Not Walt, but write us n postal 
y and learn everything. Write it now. 


‘Collars and Cuffs 
Ge BARKER BRAND S® 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


| AN wave oF LINEN 四 
V4 Ñ Two 34 


1I5¢ FoR25¢ 


sizes SIZES 


[This department is conducted by our readers. Improved 
methods of household work, practical and helpful ideas of 
all sorts and of all phases of usefulness are wanted. These 
ideas may pertain to the home, the farm, business, or the 
professions. One dollar ($1.00) will be paid for each idea 


Quick Window and Lamp Chimney Cleaning 


Place pulverized pumice stone between the layers of 
a folded piece of soft muslin and stitch around the edge 
to keep the powder from spilling. Wipe lamp chim- 
neys or windowpanes with this dry cloth and the 
will be clean and sparkling almost instantly. Enoug 
powder will remain in the cloth to be used many times. 
—A. M. Jacoss. 


When Ivory Knife Handles Get Discolored 


Dip half a lemon in salt and rub on knife handles; 
then wash immediately in warm water, and 
the handles will be as white as when they 
were new.—B. W. SIMMONS. 
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A Musical Instroment Cleaner 


An excellent cleaner for guitars, violins, 
etc., is made of one third each of linseed oil, 
turpentine, and water. These shaken to- 
gether in a bottle form an emulsion or 
cream. Rub the instrument with a cloth 
dampened in the cream. Wipe dry and 
polish with a woolen cloth.—Don G. VALE. 
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How to Mend a Hot-Water Bottle 


To mend a small leak in a hot-water 
bottle, have the bottle perfectly dry, blow 
a little air into it, and cork tightly. Then 

lace a good-sized piece of fresh mend- 
ing tissue over the hole, a piece of black silk over the 
tissue, and a damp cloth over this. Hold a warm iron 
lightly on the cloth until the heat melts the tissue so 
that it will adhere to the rubber. Remove the damp 
cloth and let dry.—Mrs. ANNA B. KIRKPATRICK. 
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For the Artist’s Easel 


The usual method of tacking crayon paper to the 
board mars the margin and leaves the edges of the paper 
exposed. To hold the paper in its proper place without 

these perforations, use two 
thin strips of wood, about an 
inch in width and six or 
eight inches longer than the 
width of the picture. Place 
these along the upper and 
lower margins and tack 
their ends firmly to the 


board.—O. M. 
To Clean Iron Kettles 
and Sinks 


To hold drawing paper To keep iron sinks and 
iron kettles smooth and free 
from rust, never use soap in 
cleaning them. Wash them in the water in which pota- 
toes have been boiled, using a well-boiled potato to rub 
any spot which may have become rough, or rusted, 
afterwards rinsing clean, with very hot, clear water. By 
cleaning in this way, they will always be smooth and 
free from rust.—S. F. F. 
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How to Solder Craniteware 


Graniteware can be soldered as easily as tinware by 
adopting the following method: Brush over the edges 
of the holes to be mended, with shell-lac,—both inside 
and outside,—and immediately apply the melted solder, 
which will adhere firmly.— 
C. M. BENEDICT. 
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To Have Clothespins 
Handy 


Put the pins in an ordi- 
nary grape basket and sus- 
pend it from the line by a 
wire hook. It is easy to 
move the basket along as 
you hang the clothes and it 
is also out of the way.— 
Mrs. ALICE L. HALL. 


Cleaning discolored ivory 
handles 


accepted, provided the author will assure us of its original- 
ity. Write on one side of the paper only, and with ink, o 
on a typewriter. Do nol send cooking recipes. No 
manuscripts will be returned. Address: New Ideas Editor. 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE, New York City.] 


. To Keep Violets Fresh 


The very best way to keep violets fresh is not to put 
them in water, but to throw over them a handkerchief 
thoroughly wet, and set them in a draught. 一 下 REMA 
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For the Sick Room 


When in need of hot flannels in case of sickness, 1 
have found the following a very convenient way of sup- 
plying them, especially when there is no hot water 
ready. Wring out the flannel in cold water, fold and 
place in a paper bag, pinning it together; then put on 
the top of the stove, with a cover under it, 
lest the stove should burn the paper. The 
water will soon turn to steam and an ex- 
ceedingly hot cloth will be the result, with: 
out the drip of water. This placed in a 
warm, dry flannel will prove a great com- 
fort to the invalid.—M. N. S. 


News foe Bread Mikiri 


For years we ate baker’s bread in the 
summer, because the homemade bread 
was apt to get dry and stale before we 
could use it all. At the same time we threw 
away the milk which happened to sour on 
our hands, sometimes as much as a quart 
ata time. Last summer a young woman 
visited us who chanced to mention that 
sour milk made the finest and moistest 
kind of bread. Though skeptical, we 
tried it, making the bread in the usual way, but 
using, to mix it with, heated sour milk instead of 
water. We had excellent, moist bread and saved 
the cost of the milk formerly wasted—Mrs. HELEN 
COMBES. 
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To Save Flowers from Hens 


To keep the neighbors’ hens from scratching up my 
flowers, I spread on the ground, close to the rows of 
clumps of plants, strips of heavy paper, through which, 
at close intervals, carpet 
tacks have been pushed 
up to the head. Lay the 
paper, point side up, and 
place flat stones or pieces 
of brick on its edges to 
keep it from blowing 
away.—Mrs. E. P. Dun- 
LAP. 


Bicarbonate of Soda as 
a Toilet Article 


To kill all odor of per- 
spiration on any part of 
the body use bicarbonate 
of soda. The effect will be instantaneous. Always 
have a supply of the pure article on hand, and use it 
freely after bathing or at any other time. Never apply 
it to raw flesh, but its constant use will prevent chaf- 
ing. It should be used only by grown people, how- 
ever, and must never be used on an infant. Do not 
mix the soda with any toilet powder, nor try to scent 
it, as by so doing its object will be neutralized.—K. H. 
WADSWORTH. 


A Help in Sacking Crain 


Make a strong triangular stand of two by four 
scantling. Drive three strong nails in the upper frame, 
at an upward angle, to 
serve as hooks. The stand 
should be about the height 
of a sack when full. By 
using such a stand one 
man can sack more grain, 
lime, etc., than two work- 
ing in the ordinary man- 
ner.—O. W. WINCH. 
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A Remedy for Burns Ź 
Incaseof burnsof either 


a trivial or serious iara Sa grain ony 
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ter, immediate relief from pain and a speedy cure can be 
effected by the liberal sriplicasion of essence of is 1a 
mint. In burns of small area, it is sufficient to bandage 
the part and keep the bandage well soaked with the 
essence. Large surfaces should be dusted well with 
baking soda, then anointed with olive or linseed oil, 
and, with a bandage covering the affected part, the 
essence of peppermint should be a pied until the band- 

is thoroughly wet. It shoul kept in that con- 
dition until the inflammation has subsided. This treat- 
ment has been successful in cases of very serious na- 
ture.—ALICE BURROUGHS. 


Some Uses for Spoilt Photo Films 


Remove the gelatin with cold water, which leaves 
a sheet of thin celluloid, convenient for squeegeeing 
solio and similar prints on to dry with a high gloss. 
One side of the film being finely ground with pumice 
powder, we have a good, unbreakable focussing screen 
at once. If put between the negative and the print 
in the printing frame it will greatly aid in softening 
intense hardness of definition and reduce the neces- 
sity for retouching. If in a hurry for a print from a 
freshly developed negative, place a clean, dry piece of 
film upon the wet negative and a bromide print may 
be immediately made from a wet negative even before 
the hypo is removed. For a convenient and suitable 
“touch paper” to inflame flash powder promptly a 
long thin strip cut from a roll of film is first rate. 
Finally, cut up some old films that have been well 
cleaned, put in a bottle and put in enough acetone to 
cover well. Cork well and shake the bottle occasion- 
ally and in a few days we have a liquid, which, mixed 
with equal parts of acetone and amylacetate, makes 
a good negative varnish.—L. S. H. 


It Satire Pencil Erasers 


The best thing I know of for cleaning pencil erasers 
is a piece of old plaster. I keep a small piece always 
handy, and when the rubber gets soiled a rub on the 
plaster makes it as clean as when new. 
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Improved Apple Sauce 


In making apple sauce, quarter the apples to assure 
yourself that the fruit is sound. Stew the q 
apples without paring or 
coring, and run them 
through a fruit press, (like 
the one shown in the ac- 
companying cut.) The 
apple skin and core will 
remain in the press. Boil- 
ing the fruit with the skin 
and core adds tothe flavor 
of the sauce, saves the 
time of paring and coring 
the fruit, and is more 
economical than the old 
way of making apple 
sauce. Sweeten after 
pressing, while the fruit is still hot, but do not boil 
again, as less sugar is required in this way than if 
sweetened when. boiling: A. C. 

a a 
Drying Lace Curtains 

After washing them lay a blanket on the floor in 
some empty room; spread the curtains on the blanket, 
stretching them carefully, and they will keep their place 


without any fastening until dried.—K. V. SCHURMAN. 
a a 


A Quick Way to Clean Discolored Silver 


Returning home, after an absence of several months, 
I found my silver in a very blackened condition. The 
same day I received a letter from friends saying they 
were coming to visit me. The silver had to be cleaned 
at once and in the quickest way possible. This was 
my method:—To one gallon of water I added two 
level tablespoonfuls of lye and let it boil for ten min- 
utes; added soap to make lather, washed silver in 
suds, and polished with chamois. I have continued to 
clean my silver in this way for years. It has not 
injured it a particle. Last spring I cleaned our com- 
munion set in this same way, after it had become so 
discolored that it was about to be discarded, several 
attempts to clean it with silver polish having failed.— 
ELIZABETH. 
Ee v 里 


To Remove Coffee Stains 


Rub the spots with glycerine and water and they will 


disappear as by magic.—IDa W. Haycoom. 
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About Lemons 


Heat a lemon thoroughly before squeezing, and you 
will obtain nearly double the quantity of juice that you 
would if it had not been heated.—H. M. A. 


To Drive Worms Out of Appres 


If housewives who dislike to find worms when cutting 
apples would first put the fruit in cold water, they 
would find that the worms would leave the apples and 
come to the surface of the water. 一 MRs. D. J. MuL- 
VIHILL. 
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TRAVELERS’ FATIGUE 


— is delightfully relieved b 
a glass of (Caola. Nothing so Konp siale 
refreshes you after a hot,tiresome trip, or so 
brightens your faculties for the delights of. 
sightseeing and travel. 

Sold at all founts and carbonated in bottles 5 ¢. 


Heavy Demand for Photo-Engravers 


At from $20. to $50. Per Week 


Read the following resolution passed by the International Association of Photo-Engravers in convention 
at St. Louis, June 22, 1904, regarding the Bissell College of Photo-Engraving: 

“The International Association of Photo-Engravers in our Eighth Annual Convention Assembled, do find after a careful and thorough 
investigation that the Bissell College of Photo- Engraving located at Effingham, Illinois, and conducted in connection with the Illinois College 
of Photography, is an institution worthy of the hearty encouragement of the association 


ner = sa 


THE BISSELL COLLEGES (three buildings aiready completed) 


“* We further find that the students att this school are ta h and tment of Photo-Engraving in a thorough and 
pa l ca whereas, in an reed nen where the wall pre EN Sa the apprentices are bestrich i ed toa single a 
a 


of work. 
$l We further find that the school is well equipped and provided with competent instructors, and we do most heartily endorse the same, 
and recom anyone desiring to learn the art of photo-engraving to take a course of instruction at this college. 


“ We further a ition in our workrooms." 


to a certificate of graduation as sufficient recommendation for a 


Also endorsed by the Illinois Phot 


l ee Association. A 
We teach you to make anges iogs like the illustrations in this magazine and like the cute 700 see in news 
t 


pers, 
ent calls for workmen and coul 
. Demand constantly increasing. 


and that are used in catalogs and other commercial work. We have at present ur 

place between 200 and 300 photo-engravers if we had that number who were qualifi 
ay ranges from $20.00 to $50.00 per week. % EANA . 

This is the only college of Photo-Engraving in America. Terms easy and living inexpensive, 

FREE—Handsomely illustrated and descriptive fifty-two-page book, containing full information. Write to-day. 


BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 851 Wabash Avent gham, I 
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Professional cooks faa 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


the most valuable of all 
sauces, because it perfects 
the flavor of the greatest 
variety of dishes. 


CHOPS, STEAKS, ROASTS, 
COLD MEAT, SALADS, FISH, 
GAME, SOUPS and CURRIES— 


all are improved by the 
judicious use of 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


—the peerless seasoning. 


Beware of Imitations. 
Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature, 


John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


ATTEND THE 
Illinois Collegeof Photography. 
A well paying and delightful profession easily 
learned. Terms easy and living inexpensive. Our 
students win convention prizes. Good positions 
secured for graduates, Endorsed by the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of Illinois, and the Interna- 
tional Association a Photo-e Bsrexe rs. Write for 
our illustrated Catalogue. Addre 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, ab， Ave. 


L. H. BISSELL, Pres. 
Do You Want a 


E> i A N 0) Genuine Bargain 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from | re nung to 
osedof at once., They include Steinways, el- 
Steriings and other well kno 


ocks, own makes. Many aidr bo 
dis atthe shed from ye 


$135, $150 
at $190, tully equ al 


A fine ins trume nt 
fe ) many £100 planos, Monihiy. payme na: Lae pte a. Freight very 
ow. You make a great savin Pia 


Big list of bargains just printed. “(Write foe it.) 


LYON & HEALY 


Bend ewes nee SHIgASO Catalog (free). 
“How to Remember” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication. 


You are no greater intetlectuall than your memory. 

A course is simple, tay nsive. Increases bus- 
inosa capac att social standing; gives an alert, ready 

memory for names, faces anc business detal is. Develops will, c 

sation, son sek ete, My Booklet,“ How to Remember,’ "gent free. 

DICKSON SC SCHOOL or MEMORY, 796 KIMBALL HALL,OHICAGO 
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Conquering the Last Frontier 


By SAMUEL MERWIN [Concluded from page 540] 


up a four-tenths per cent. grade as up a grade 
of one and two-tenths per cent. This mistake 
will probably turn out to be more costly than 
the first, for your rival will be able to haul more 
freight with the same expenditure for motive 
power, and your relative loss will accumulate 
from day today. The remedy is, rebuilding,— 
and millions more. In short, it is pretty sharply, 
as the saying runs, up to you. You must find 
that one best route without wasting a day, and 
you must be very certain that you are finding it. 
Haste will make waste, as surely as sparks will 
fly upward. 

Now, if you had this problem on your hands, 
how would you go about the solving of it? It 
is the sort of job, as I have heard an English 
engineer say, that tries men’s souls. There are 
millions, and a reputation or two, at stake. 
Suppose I try to answer my question and tell 
you, in the light of certain historical facts, what 
you would do. 

It is simple enough in outline. You would 
perhaps listen to the few half-breed traders who 
had penetrated into the rock-ribbed wilderness. 
If you did, you would soon find their informa- 
tion so vague, and, from an engineer’s point of 
view, so contradictory, as to be valueless. Then 
you would settle back in your headquarters’ 
office, pick out a number of quiet, sunburned, 
youngish men, give them aneroid barometers, 
hand levels, rifles, and pocket compasses, and 
turn them loose. Should it be winter, they 
would put their very slim outfit on the backs 
of “husky” dogs; should it be summer, they 
would take a few pack-horses. 

You will hear nothing further from them for 
six, eight, ten months. Then a party will come 
in,—a little gaunt, it may be; trained down too 
fine for comfort,—but ready to report. It is 
quite possible that these two or three youngish 
men have known something uncomfortably like 
starvation, when the game fell off, but it would 
hardly occur to them to come back before the 
work is done. Another party—with a man miss- 
ing, perhaps, and another touched up a bit with 
rheumatism,—turns up on the coast, a thousand 
miles away, also ready, as soon as they can get 
in touch with you, to report. 

So it will go, for two or three years, say. By 
that time your exploring, or “reconnoissance” 


parties will have worked out, roughly but . 


shrewdly, the two or three or fou: possible 
routes. Now your preliminary survey parties 
take the field, to go over each route in detail at 
the rate of something like a mile a day. There 
will be eighteen or twenty men in each of these 
parties, and twenty-five horses, under the com- 
mand of a hard-muscled, matter-of-fact young 
man, who ranks as an assistant engineer. For 
assistance he will have a transit man, a level 
man, a draughtsman, and a topographer, all 
“officers.” The force of “privates” is made up 
of two rodmen, two chainmen, a “back flag,” 
three axmen, three packers, a cook, and a 
“ cookee.”’ 

With the departure of these parties you will 
have entered on your real problem. They, like 
the reconnoissance men, are disappearing for 
six or eight months; but, unlike the smaller 
parties, they can not shift so easily for them- 
selves. It must be remembered that the cloth- 
ing which will do well enough in a hot, pest-laden 
summer, will be insufficient in a winter which 
ranges from twenty to fifty below zero; and that 
a party which is cumbered with tents, draughting 
tables, a complete outfit of nicely adjusted i in- 
struments, and provisions, can carry only about 
so much. Large quantities of provisions must 
be freighted out by Indians and cached at con- 
spicuous points in the mountains. In other 
words, you must use foresight enough to insure 


that it will be no fault of yours if your men 
freeze or starve to death. 

Finally, as the months and years roll by, with 
you working deliberately and thoroughly—oh, 
how deliberately and thoroughly!—in the face 
of possible defeat, the survey parties are in; you 
have every detail of the various routes mapped 
and tabulated before you; and, with the chief 
engineer of the line at your elbow, you make the 
choice. 

There is your job. How do you like it? 
Remember that your salary will be sniffed at 
by lawyers, doctors, and advertising specialists 
everywhere. The story-writer who takes up 
your time with impertinent questions will per- 
haps make more out of your experience at second 
hand than you make out of it yourself. Your 
name never gets into the papers, as it would if 
you ran excitedly up a hill in a blue uniform 
and found that the enemy, in white, was run- 
ning desperately down the other side; or as it 
would if you went through Labrador or Pata- 
gonia forfun. Really, as a job, in these pros- 
perous times, what do you think of it? 

The man who is filling just this sort of job at 
Edmonton, bears, in a very low-voiced and un- 
assuming manner, the name of Van Arsdale. He 
is long and lean, with a wide-brimmed black hat 
and a bronzed, quizzical, seamed face under it. 
In the Alberta Hotel, of an evening,—feet up, 
big frame telescoped into a leather chair, hat 
not quite straight on his head, silent, except for 
an occasional drawled remark, he looks lazy. 
But, if you should watch him, you would see 
him, after a little, uncoil that big frame, move 
languidly to the door, and slowly disappear down 
Jasper Street. Late that night, should you pass 
the Merchants’ Bank building, you would see a 
light still shining from the division engineer’s 
office in the Grand Trunk Pacific suite. If you 
should talk with him, you would soon discover, 
behind the drawling, noncommittal voice and 
the patient eye, indications of a bold, roving 
mind, a stubborn determination, technical 
knowledge so digested and assimilated that it 
long ago became a personal attribute, and some- 
thing suspiciously like an imagination. Of 
boasting or yarn-spinning you will get not a 
word; like his pioneering assistants, “Old Van” 
is too deeply concerned with the real thing to 
feel inclined toward careless talk. He is worth 
while, this man who is blazing a trail forthe iron - 
horse through the far northwestern mountains. 

Step for a moment into his offices, and you 
have Edmonton, and the new Northwest, in a 
nutshell. The hallway, i in this extremely modern 
office building, is floored and finished in hard- 
wood. The walls are covered with something 
that looks like green burlap. Approach the rail- 
ing in the outer office, and a businesslike young 
man will ask, over the noisy clicking of type- 
writers, what ‘he can do for you. Through the 
windows you will catch glimpses of other ex- 
tremely modern buildings, and possibly, if you 
look down, of a drug store, and, through plate- 
glass windows, of a prosperous-looking soda 
fountain. But when you came in you stumbled 
over a thick roll of brown canvas,—that was a 
sleeping-bag. There was a rifle lying across it, 
and a bundle or two of Hudson Bay blankets 
near by, and possibly a few pairs of snowshoes. 

Yes, beyond the prosperous soda fountain lie 
the great blank spaces. If you will close your 
eyes and look, you may see a broad snow waste 
with glistening white mountain-peaks ahead and 
an ice-bound river behind. Far out on the snow 
are half a dozen black specks,—two or three lean 
men, and two or three gaunt dogs, each with a 
pack on his back. 

The engineers are passing that way. Their 
pay is small; their wont not get into i 
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papers; the Carnegie Hero Commission will 
never learn of their existence. But their work 
will be done, and done right. And a little later 
civilization will be passing that way with its 
steam plows, and its grand pianos, and its rem- 
iniscent talk about the good old days. 


I1]—Under Canvas in the Sand Hills 


Western Manitoba is, I believe, the flattest 
country in the world. From the seat of a dem- 
ocrat wagon (which is the ship of the Canadian 
prairie,) you may swing your eyes clear from 
horizon to horizon. There is not, it seems, the 
slightest undulation in the ground; it is as level 
asatable. Over hundreds of square miles there 
is literally, if you except the short grass or the 
sprouting wheat, no vegetation at all,—not a tree, 
not a bush. The little villages, half a dozen 
miles apart, with their inevitable cluster of coun- 


tryside grain elevators, are scattered about the | EN > = Typewriter 
lain as a child might strew blocks about the ; ; 
A i Users Know 


floor. You may see a red elevator over the edge 

of the horizon as one sees a ship, hull down, at 

sea. The air is crisp and buoyant; the flat earth that a new Remington model 
is greeny the skies ate Tey bine; and the sense Ss » means a new standard of typewriter 
tion of endless space, of unattainable horizons, pig rk. The 

is, indeed, curiously like what one feels at sea. WOrK. 
There are settlers who find it oppressively deso- e 
late; some men drink pretty hard on the prairies, N M d | 
and some go mad. More than one young rod- CW emin on O e S 


man or instrument man has had something of 


a fight of it to conquer a sort of acute loneliness supply a demand for SWIFTER, EASIER, BETTER TYPEWRITING than 
which lies Very close so despair. ; any writing machine has ever done before, : 
Perhaps that is why, in spite of the magnificent sweep As a result of this demand the Remington factory—the greatest 
of the prairies, and of the exaltation which they excite, : ~ x 
it is very pleasant to find oneself ascending into the typewriter plant in the world—is now breaking all production 
sand hills. They are green and partly wooded, these records. 
sand hills, and they are tumbled and jumbled into a 
compact series of miniature mountain ranges. Jones The new Remington Models have a brand new escape- 
and I were driving together. We had been through ment, new variable line spacer and other new fea- 
wind and dust storms west of Portage la Prairie; we had tures by which Remington quality is intensified 
stop over night at an unspeakable hotel in the and Remington supremacy is emphasized. 
shadow of three little red elevators; we had been caught, 2 
over the hubs, horses sunk to their bellies, traces snap- Remington Typewriter Co. 


ing and wheels springing, in what at certain moments 
Bad promised to be a bottomless ‘“muskeg’’; and yet 
to come, on the Carberry Plains and beyond, there were 
more dust storms, more wind, snow flurries, and hail. 

The winds I am speaking of are the sort that will 
tear a doubtful button off a man’s coat. One gust re- 
moved Jones’s spectacles from his nose and hung them 
on the back of the seat. Fifty miles, sixty miles an 
hour, blow these cheerful prairie breezes. Where the 
top soil is loose and dry the dust clouds shut out the 
view. It is fine dust, too; it searches through mere 
clothing and grinds itself into the pores; it penetrates 
to every corner of the locked suit-cases in the wagon i h 
bottom. Imagine driving fifty miles of this on end. If b h Gi 


you can imagine it, we understand each other, we are Af ne i NAROA IY mE FAR 让 
getting on; and you will understand why Jones and I ek. oy) l \ 


NEW YORK AND 
EVERYWHERE. 


were glad to get into the sheltering hill country, and to 
tumble out at Pine Creek, with the rain turning loose 
by the cloudful, and to seek shelter and a dinner in the 
contractor's camp. 

Jones, I might add, was the assistant pc, in 
charge of this train division. It was, and suppose 
still is, his duty to ride over his division (a hundred and 
fifty miles of it,) every ten days. Not a pleasant duty, THE THOUSAND 
one would say, unless one by some odd chance enjoys 一 一 一 一 
tent jife and an open sleigh with a capricious ther- 
mometer ranging from ninety above to forty-five below. ISL ANDS 
But then, one need n’t waste sympathy on the engineers. 
They don’t t it; and they don’t get it. 。 。 
life, you remember, Aad human WADONE the ten are more attractive than ever this season. I he New York 
est of commodities. If years of exposure end in years Central Lines Four-Track Series No. 10, “The St. Lawrence 


of rheumatism, who cares? There is no pension graft , - T} A Tataaaa he S 7 na 
for the engineers. But there are, after all, compensa- River from the Thousand Islands to the Saguenay” contains the 


tions. One may have a pop at a jack rabbit, now and finest map ever made of this region. Copy will be sent free, 
then, or at a coyote, from the democrat wagon. Some- : $ 。 x Cr TNE: à 3 ; 
times, as here in the sandhills, there befalls an oppor- postpaid, on receipt of a two-cent stamp by Grorce H. DANIELS， 


tunity to pitch camp for a fortnight by a lonely little Manager, General Advertising Department, Room 151 H, Grand 
lake. And when you have had to haul your drinking S ie. aa New York ar ; 

water forty-five miles, a lake is something. Sometimes, Central Station, New York. HE 
as here, you may be so lucky as to own a phonograph; 
which tempers the loneliness of the evenings. And the 4 


prairies are so wide, and the heavens are so blue and NEW YORK 
so far, that one can think pretty clearly, can get things (EN TRAL 
into a plausible sort of proportion. And that, again, Is LINES 
something. Oh, yes, there are compensations! NS 3 
Dinner in a contractor’s camp is worth while. And 


dinner at the Pine Creek trestle, where it had been « AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD”? 

thought profitable to erect a long structure of building 

paper and unpainted pine boards, and where there was REACH THE THOUSAND ISLANDS FROM 
actually a “private” dining room for the elect, was eed : ES ARS 

luxury indeed. The food was served in graniteware EVERY DIRECTION 

pans, every pan full; and there were so many of them 


that the table was covered, here and there, two deep. C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York 
There were four or five kin ds of meats and stews, eight 
or ten kinds of vegetables, baked beans, tea, coffee, and 
milk, seven kinds of cake, three or four kinds of pie, a 
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J Mennen's will give immediate relief from 
prickly beat, chafing. sun-burn and all 
f skin troubles, Ourabsolutely non-refillable 
box is for your protection, For sale every- 


where or by matt 25 cents, Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


TRY MENNEN'S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM, 


Sunburn, Poison Ivy, 
Prickly Heat, 
Mosquito Bites, Etc. 


quickly relieved by 


Hydrozone 


This remedy will allay and subdue 
inflammation in a remarkable manner 
and can be used as directed with abso- 
lute safety, as it is as harmless as water. 

Eminent Physicians have success- 
fully prescribed this remedy for over 
15 years. 


To demonstrate its healing prop- 
erties, I will send a 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


to anyone filling coupon and enclos- 
ing 10 cents to pr postage, —only 
one bottle to a family. 

Beware of concoctions of Oil of 
Vitriol, Sulphurous acid and water 
bearing similar names. 


Sold by leading druggists. 


genuine without my signature. 


None 


Send ` 

free trial `s 
bottle of `S 
Mydrozone, for 、 
which I enclose ~^ 
toc. to pay forward- 
ing charges. Cou 


Chemist and Graduate of tne *'Keole Coutrale 
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57 Prince Street 
New York City 


FREE! 
Valuable book- 
let on How 
to Treat 
Diseases 
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pon 
good only until Sept.30, 


WRITE LEGIBLY 


` car windows. 


udding or two, bread plates, butter plates, and a num- 
ber of other dishes which must remain untabulated be- 
cause they did not my way. We sat on benches, 
and every man did his own reaching. Everything was 
good and well cooked. And over 1 hovered John the 
cook ,—ruddy, smiling, pou of his art and prouder still 
of the astonishin ngly elaborate paper flowers with which 
he had decorated the table. 

The rain was beating against the small-paned win- 
dow. But we were dry, or at least we were drying 
rapidly; and I found myself succumbing to the 

leasant warmth which follows a well-digested dinner. 

e paper flowers began to seem less outrageous. The 
plain board walls, covered with Magazine covers and 
colored prints and actress ladies in big hats and twink- 
ling toes, grew almost cheerful. 

It was not, perhaps, the place one would choose for 
revery; but revery came. It was so rough, so close to 
the frontier, even here in Western Manitoba, with a 
rival railroad and a string of red elevators only fifteen 
or twenty miles away; and yet the veneer of civilization 
would follow the Ni peaches camp so swiftly and so 
inevitably! The old way was to push the frontier ahead 
of you until you pustied it off the continent. That was 
brisk work and hard, and occasionally there was a bit 
of brutality about it. The new way is to apply your 
civilization in thin layers over the entire country. At 
the beginning of the process the rough timber under- 
neath shows through in dark spots. That is the con- 
dition of all Western Canada to-day. The first coat 
was laid on by the Canadian Pacific. Now the Cana- 
dian Northern, “ gil Hill, and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific are laying the second coat. To-day you can see 
through almost everywhere; you are conscious that the 
first coat is thin. The second coat will change all that; 
and the third will announce the new empire,—our lost 
empire. 

Settlers—not adventurers, but the shrewd, steady 
sort,—never poured into a new region much more rap- 
idly’ than they are pouring into Western and Northwest- 
ern Canada. Not only from Galicia and Sweden 
and Italy and Russia do they come, but also—and this, 
again, is where we lose,—from Minnesota and Mon- 
tana and Iowa and Kansas and Nebraska. They 
bring farming implements with them, and a little 
money. Some become “homesteaders”; but many buy 
outright. You can see them everywhere from the 
They begin in shacks or tents or 
log cabins; but within ten years their houses will be 
of brick or stone. From Minneapolis, northwestward 
through North Portal to Moose Jaw, they are pouring 
in a steady stream. Well-organized agencies in Min- 
_ neapolis and Chicago are day after day beckoning them 
to the new land. On the trains the land shark is a 
matter of course. The talk everywhere is land, land, 
land. The winters are severe, but it is not uncommon 
for a skillful farmer to clear up eight, ten, or twelve 
thousand dollars, in four months, from a square mile of 
black loam, and spend the other eight months in com- 
fort down East. Corner lots in absurd little towns, 
two hundred miles from anywhere, sell for a thousand 


dollarsandup. And with all this turmoil, with this in- | 


tricate problem of handling the chaos of settling a vast 
new region, our American emigrants say that they find 
overnment a bit more admirable there than here; that 
justice is administered more speedily and squarely. 
There is nothing, they say, in annexation, —nothing, 
that is, for Canada. They are even so foolish, in the 
first flush of their young empire, as to hope that they 
will rival us, will beat us out in the greatest of games. 
Can you wonder that it cut a certain traveler to hear 
Americans talk like that, when he suspected that, as to 
government and courts, they were painfully close to the 
truth ? Can you wonder that this traveler winced ? 
This settling process is not without its humors. An 
Iowa farmer, they say, fell to talking, in a sleeping car, 
with a syndicate gentleman who had land to sell. The 
talk led to a purchase, and the man from Iowa an- 
nounced that he had sent a box car on ahead with his 
worldly goods. Purchaser and owner visited the land. 
The box car came in and was cut out of the train. The 
seal was broken, and the farmer—here the teller of this 
tale is supposed to pause and speak impressively,— 
opened the car door, and took out two horses, a cow, 
two sheep, a collection of farm implements, a table, a 
bed, three chairs, and—his wife and nine children. 


* * * * * * * 


It was evening at the residency camp. The Pine 


Creek tre itle, with its stables, and its muskegs (a mus- | 


keg is a bog with a misleading surface, and no bottom,) 
and its half-mile of interlacing yellow timbers, lay five 
miles to the eastward. Before us, half a score of miles, 
were the high Carberry plains, where, on the morrow, 

we were to face the prairie winds again and eat the 
prairie dust. But here, by a blue little lake, all was 
still, shadowy water, and blue and white sky, and tum- 
bling green hills. There was no unpainted contractor’s 
shanty, no army of mules to trample the ground and 
transform sand-hills grass into Virginia mud, no Gali- 
cian laborers to scuffle and chatter and squabble on a 
thin floor overhead, but only three white tents against 
a green hillside, by a lake. There were trees here too, 
thick groves of them, where the coyotes could slink in 
by day, and whcre you might, once in a season or two, 
find wapiti, or antelope, or moose. A muskrat was 
swimming across the lake; you could see his nose and 
the tiny swell he threw off. A few ducks came over a 
miniature headland and settled comfortably on the 
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STENOGRAPHERS 


You can secure good positions by register- 
ing in our 


FREE EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 


We place during the summer months, 
an immense army of competent stenogra- 
phers in 

PAYING SUBSTITUTE POSITIONS 

This service is free to everybody. 

just call or write, “Employment Dept.” 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 


241 Broadway, New York City, 


WITH 
Securit 


ASSETS of $1,750,000, careful management, judicious 
++ investment of our funds under the supervision of New 
York Banking Dept., assure more than ordinary protec- 
tion to our patrons, upon whose savings we are paying 
5% per year. An account may be opened at any time— 
funds may be withdrawn when 
desired and earnings reckoned 
for each day will be remitted by 
check, quarterly, semi-annuz ally, 
or compounded, as preferred. 
Write for particulars. We can 
probably refer you to some one 
in your locality. 
Estab. 13 yrs. Assets, $1,750,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN CO. 
3 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


DRAUGHTSMEN 


One of our twelve offices alone, could place in mood posi 

tions to-morrow 100 capable draughtsmen—architec tural, 
structural, mechanical, electrical. The shortage of men 
who can do good work on the board is so great that salaries 
have risen tothe highest point ever known. With most 
employers it ta not a question of price, but of getting the man, 


If you are a competent draun; RAREST we can help you to a 
good position—a better one than you now have. Write us 
to-day salary desired. Positions 
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hy; besides you study at home,without a teacher. 
The president of The William F. Murphy's SonsCo,, 
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cess I have attained to your good work.” We will send signed 
letters proving that this is the oa home study course in 
America. Noexpense beyond the $3, Address the Secretary 
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water. It would not be difficult here, I found Myself 
thinking, to rise splendidly above the humdrum of mere 
engineering or magazine work to heights of what the 
East Indian Mahatmas call “attainment.” As the dusk 
came slowly down, it began toseem incredible that there 
were such things in the world as specifications and Gali- 
cians and contractors. I did not wish to know that 
civilization would soon be ing, inevitably, this way; 
that the steam plow was already ahead of us, and the 
grand piano was pressing us close. 

“It’s rather pleasant here,” said Jones, at my side. 
“Burbank ought to have a canoe. This is one of the 
bright spots in an engineer’s life, this kind of thing.” 
He was indicating the lake and the sky and the dusky 
ee and was trying, as engineers will, to put down the 
slightest show of sentiment. 


he instrument man, who could not have been long | 


out of college, and whose face still showed the sobering 
traces of severe nostalgia, asked us into the square-wall 
tent on the high ground. We ducked through the 
flaps and found ourselves facing the very large horn of 
a phonograph. It had petals painted in pink and white 
on the inner side, like a somewhat conventionalized 
morning-glory. I must have smiled a little, for the 
instrument man said, deprecatingly: “‘ We have to have 
something, you know.” 

There was a draughting table in the tent, a smaller 
table, with books and blue prints and writing materials 
on it; some trunks and boxes; and three canvas cots 
with sleeping-bags laid out on them. Nearly all of the 
open space ìn the middle was given up to the phono- 
gapi orn that was trying to look like a morning-glory. 

e sat about on the cots. Jones picked up my copy 
of “Man and Superman,” and cur ed himself up by 
the lamp. The instrument man—a picturesque fi 
in that flickerin light, with his loose, gray flannel s int, 
his laced half. boots, and his boyish face and wistful 
eyes,—-hauled out a soap box, containing phonograph 
records, from under his cot. Burbank, the resident 
engineer, was half-heartedly figuring at his table. The 
very youthful rodman had effaced himself in a corner. 
And there, with the light wavering over the sloping 
canvas, and a late breeze rustling by outside, and a 
coyote yelping somewhere down the lake, we smoked 
and grew dreamy-eyed while the sonorous voice of the 
gentlemanly announcer chopped out the words: 一 

“** My Name Is Morgan, but It Ain’t J. P., sung by 
Br-y-r-r-scrape-cr-r-r-r-rk!” 

It was a trivial little thing, a good comic song spoiled 
in the writing, about a young fellow named Morgan 
and a young woman who showed a well-developed tend- 
ency to enter more ice cream at a sitting than Mr. 
Morgan could conveniently pay for. His protestations 
took the form of a vociferous refrain, in the course of 
which he informed her that, while she had known him 
pretty long, she had unmistakably got the initials wrong; 
for, while his name was admittedly Morgan, he was not 
“ J. P.,” a fact which he felt must be impressed kindly 
but firmly upon her consciousness. From what was 
not said, as we listened, I knew that at least three mem- 
bers of that little party were back, in imagination, in 
that Broadway where the lights twinkle at night by the 
tens of thousands, and the motor horns toot savage, 
and the surface cars rumble and ring, and life is light 
and merry and altogether an effervescent substance. 
And the coyote yelped through the lonely night. Glanc- 
ing out, I saw that the surface of the lake was wrink- 
ling a little under the breeze. 

t was very charming, but from the notion of bein 

compelled to stay there indefinitely, whether one lik 

it or not, in all weathers, I knew that I should shrink. 
And then the pay was so poor; and corporation direc- 
tors were so—well, so impersonal. I drew back into 
the tent and looked around. The phonograph was 
roaring out another song, which, like the first, brought 
with it a whiff from Keith’s and Proctor’s. ‘Burbank 
was tracing idle desl s with his pencil; the instrument 
man was gazin AE taron ugh the tent walls and a good 
many thousan tee farther. Fainter than before I 
heard the coyote. ; 

“We have to have something,” the instrument man 
had said. I knew now what he meant. 
who build empires are human, at times. But I must 
not show them as objects of sympathy, for, frankly, 

they would n’t like it. They go rather lightly on the 
maudlin. It is something és have your health, and a 
bite to eat, and to get your expense account through 
without too much rowing on the part of the extremely 
oer chia cad. gentlemen at headquarters. 
after all 
has grown up to be a resident and later an assistant 
engincer, when he has roved from Portage to Saskatoon, 
from Saskatoon to the sea, when his skin is brown, his 
eyes are clear, and his muscles are lean and hard, if you 
try to make a division engineer out of him, and put him 


at a desk in a city with a club just around the corner, | 
who knows but what his heart and his eyes will then look | 


toward the wilderness as lon ongingly as now they look to- 
ward the town. For the Wild calls subtly and with 
endless persistence, and it never relinquishes its own. 


The Victor : By Aloysius Coll 


Thos h one may y in the goal by luck, 


one by chance be hero hailed, 
me palm is for the man of pluck 
Who conquers where he once had failed! 


Even men , 


And then, | 
said, when your wistful-eyed instrument man | 
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is shown in the fact that 
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Either the axles or frame 
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car) the performer is making 

repeated trips without the slightest 
damage to his machine. 


While this proves nothing to the 
person who wants an automobile to 
meet ordinary conditions of road 
travel, it does show that the strength 
of the Cadillac is never found want- 
ing, no matter what the test. 
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sharp, 

ints that meet with a firm 
‘snip” at the tip. Your scis- 
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points with sharp blades and 
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“Fun for all—all the we 
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The Murphy - Casey 
Handicap 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
[Concluded from page 551) 


The minutes rolled away. The games before 
the grand stand proceeded, and ended. The | 
| sports were ended, and the audience and officials | 
| awaited only the finish of the mile running race. 

They gazed up the homestretch and craned 
their necks to catch sight of the runners when 
they should round the bend. 

“Come awn,” said Casey, getting stiffly to his 
feet. “We must be movin’ awn, Murphy. 
They ’ll be missin’ us.” 

“Howly Erin!” groaned Murphy, sitting up 
and rubbing his knees. “I w’u’d not run an- 
other mile fer all th’ money av all th’ Rockyfel- 
lers in th’ worrld!” 

He staggered up, and took his place in the 
middle of the track. Casey got beside him, and 
they started. 

The judges, grouped in the middle of the 
track, peered earnestly up the homestretch. 
The picnic stood on its seats, turned as one per- 
son in the same direction, and peered. No 
Casey! 
intense. 

Suddenly there was a patter of feet and a 
wheeze of breath. The officials turned sharply 
around, and the audience turned, too. With all 
their strength and final breath Casey and Mur- 
phy, neck and neck, were dashing to the finish 
tape, from the direction i in which they had gone. 

Neck and neck, making a grand finish, even 
if they were coming from the wrong direction! 

Casey’s little legs were flashing up and down, 

and Murphy’s long ones stretching out. Mur- 

phy ran more freely than before, his long neck 
darting back and forth like a serpent; but Casey, 

his fists doubled up, his face in the air, was a 
He crossed the tape a foot ahead of 


No Murphy! The wonderment grew 


cyclone. 
Murphy. 

Murphy lay down on his back on the track 
and gasped, and Casey leaned up against the 
fence and panted, while the cheers of the Benev- 
olent Picklers rent the air. 

“Wan minute!” called the referee, sharply, as 
the judge was about to announce Casey’s victory. 
“Casey, where ’s th’ brick ?”, 

Casey’s mouth fell open. 

“Dang!” he gasped, “I left it—around awn 
—th’ other side—av th’ hill!“ 

‘T is a foul!” exclaimed the referee. “Casey 
has throwed away th’ handicap. ’T is Murphy’s 
race!” 

` Murphy sat up anda smile of pleasure lightcd 
his face. 

The starter got behind him to help him to his 
feet. 

“Wait a bit!” said the starter, “ Wan thing I 
want t’ ask Murphy first! Murphy, whin did 
j th’ bile awn yer neck bust?” 
| “T was—’t was when Casey lost th’ brick,” 

he answered, for he would not tell a lie. 

“Then th? handicaps is even,” said the ref- 
eree, “and Casey wins, but what does he win, I 
dunno. 'T was a mile race on th’ programme, 
but wan quarter they ran th’ wrong way around, 
and does it make t’ ree quarters av a mile, or wan 
mile, or wan mile an’ a quarter, I dunno. But 
annyhow, ’t was a fast race fer such slow run- 
ners. What was th’ time of it?” 

The timekeeper hesitated. 

‘T was an’ hour an’ some more,” he said, 
“but how much more, I dunno, fer I was fer- 
gettin’ t wind me watch last night and it ran 
down on me; but ’t is safe t’ say th’ toime av 
th’ race was an hour an’ mebby another wan.’ 


Ill qualities are contagious as well as disease: 
and the mind is at least as much liable to infec- | 
tion as the body. | 
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The Vacation Season— 
the season for rest and comfort, is 
the season when men realize most 
the real worth of Bull Dog Sus- 
ponders. 
À Would you avoid the little an- 
A noyances that irritate—feel se- $i 
cure in your trouser support— 
m be without the unnatural bind- 
ing and a young —the easy-to 
get-out-of-gear principles of 


ther suspenders, then take a 
pair of Kull Dog Suspenders with 


you and enjoy light, cool, and 
| comfortable trouser sup port. 
Will ottwear three pairs of the 
olber kinds. 
Most dealers sell them; if 
©) yours does not we will send a 
5 pair direct for W cents post- 
pata. In regular and extra 
| engths, ight and heavy 
'] weigbts and youths’ sizes. 
a HEWES & POTTER, Drpi. 16, 
87 Lincoln St., Kosten, Mass, 
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New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
= OF MUSIC „~e. 


BOSTON, Mass. 
GEORGE W. « IADWICK, Directer. 
To be a student here is to enjoy privileges in a 
musical education that are within the reach of 
no other school in this country. 

Situated in Boston, the acknowledged music 
center of America, it affords pupils the environ- 
ment and atmosphere so necessary to a musical 
education. 

Reciprocal relations established with Harvard 
University afford pupils special advantages for 
literary study. 

Every department under special masters. 

Class or private instruction, 

Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments and 
Vocal Music Courses are supplemented by such 
other branches as Composition, History of Music, 
Theory, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, 
Plainsong Accompaniment. Practical Piano- 
forte Tuning Courseinone year. The Normal De- 
partment trains for intelligent and practical teach- 
ing in conformity with Conservatory Methods. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, 
the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences and the daily associa- 
tions are invaluable advantages to the music 
student. Graduates are much in demand as 
teachers and musicians. 

For particulars and year book, address 
RALPH L, FLANDERS, Manager, 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL 
Offers unexcelled advantages for study of Dentistry 
and special training for practice. Largest clinic in the 
world. Staff of 44 teachers. Equipment and apparatus 
modern and complete, Three years’ course leads to 
degree of D D.S. Begins October 2, 1906. 


Address Secretary, 82 N. W, University Bidg., Chicago, Hloois 


I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by mail 
and guarantee success. Only field not over- 
crowded. My instruction js unequalled because 
ersonal and thorough. Easy terms. 


practical, 
V rite for arge catalogue, 

CHAS, J. STRONG, Pres., 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING, 


Dept. A, Detroit, Mich. 
“ Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 


The original school. 1 l- Instruction by mail adapted 
toev ‘courts: ioe. 

xperience ar and ‘and OA OE inetrectors Temes 

Thr — Prepara: 


tory, 


STUDY; 
LAW 


AT 
HOME 


LAW 


y corres 
Academic Preparatory work, English, ih and German, 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL, 
303 E. Erie Street, Chicago 


Digitized by Google 


only. 
C res 
aE 7 
on 
business. studena ana P 
uates ever Per x 
ticularsandaped 
The i 
Correapon de al 


498 Mafeotie' Ay Detroit, Mich, 


TAUGHT BY MAIL, [orsons pre red under 
the direction of Howard N. O 部 到 so LID., 
President of Ilinois ¢ ‘ollege of Law Gargest iaw 


school In Chicago). University methods. Credit 
given by resident school for work done mail. 
Books required for the first year loan free. 
Special courses in 


August, 1906 


The Second Generation 


[Concluded from page 554) 


most fashionable ball she had ever attended. She re- 
membered it all,—the gorgeousness of everything, her 
own ecstasy of delight i in being where it was supposed | 
to be so difficult to get; how her happiness was marred 
in the early part of the evening by Ross’s attendance 
on Helen Galloway. in whose honor the ball was given; 
how he made her happy again by staying beside her the 
whole latter part of the evening, he and more young 
men than any other girl had. And here was the slip- 
per—old, torn, s:ained, out of shape from having been 
so long cast aside. Where did it come from? How 
did it get there? Why had this ghost suddenly ap- 
peared to her? As the carriage flew toward the sta- 
tion, the answer to those questions came: “My fate is 
settled for life. I am married!” 

She could no: look at her husband—husband! In 
that moment of bitter memory, of chopfallen, ghastly 
yenit , it was all she could do to keep from visibly 

ng 8 way from him, She had no sense that he 
was eos her st friend, her friend from babyhood almost, 
Theodore Hargrave. She felt only that he was her hus- 
band, her jailer, the representative of all that divided 
her forever from the life of luxury and show which had 
so | pa aime her blood with its sweet, lingering poison. 
he sat opposite her in the compartment, she was 
exaggerating in:o glaring faults the many little signs of 
indifference to fashion in his dress. She had never es- 
pecially noted it before, but now she was noting it as a 
shuddering exhibition of commonness, that he wore de- 
tachable cuffs—~and upon this detail her distraught 
mind fixed as typical. She could not take her eyes off 
his wrists; every time he moved his arms so that she 
could see the wristband within his cuff, she felt as if a 
ang of sandpaper were scraping her skin. He laid 
hand on her two gloved hands, folded loosely in her 
lap. Every muscle of her body grew tense, and she 
only just fought down the impulse to snatch her hands 
away and shrick at him. 

She sat perfectly s.ill, with her teeth set, until her 
real self got some control over the monstrous, crazy 
creature raving within her. Then she said: “了 Please 
don’t—touch mc—just now. I’ve been on such a 
strain,—and I’m almost breaking down.” 

He drew his hand away. “I ought to have under- 
stood,” he said. ‘Would you like to be alone for a 
while?” 

Without waiting for her answer, he left the compart- 
ment to her. She locked i:s door, and let herself loose. 
When she had had her cry “‘out,” she felt calm; but, oh, 
so utterly depressed. ‘‘ This is only a mood,” she said 
to herself. ‘‘I don't really feel that way toward him. 
Still,—I’ve made a miserable mistake. I should not 
have married him. I must hide it. I must nt make 
him suffer for what’s altogether my own fault. I must 
make the best of it.” 


[Td be continued in SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
for September. ] 


The Anny of Feme 


[Concluded from page 549) 


WINCHESTER 


light infantry, the troops in the Sahara, the fusiliers de - 
discipline, the two regiments of the foreign legion, and | 


the twenty-four regiments of the colonial infantry—in 
Madagascar, China, and Tonkin,—are the only ones 
that have shot off cartridges save inmock battle. There 
are forty artillery regiments and eighteen batteries of 
foot artillery, with ten companies of ouvriers d’ artil- 
lerie and three companies of artificers. There are 
seven regimentsof engineers. The gendarmerie is grouped 
in twenty-six legions. The French army has always 
been strong in cavalry. To-day, in activi.y, there are 
thirteen reginents of cuirassiers, thirty -one of dra- 

oons，twenty-one of the chasseurs, and fourteen of the 

ussars. ‘These are home troops. There is no finer 
cavalry known than the Spahis who ride under the 
French flag in Algiers, Tunis, and the Sahara. 

Dimly across this smoky rhetoric one may discern a 
high and beautiful ideal: universal brotherhood, per- 
petual peace. Toward such an ideal, France—in her 
old-time blithe and gallant way,—is marching; without 
much counting the cost. - Across her frontiers, German 
and Italian, there are no signs of disarming. Might 
still affirms that it is right. Too soon, it would seem, 
and in a world too vovctous, the French democracy is 
shouting that swords should be pruning-hooks. And 
with the French army, cried upon by the mob and 
bullied and badgered and experimented with by the 
politicians of a red stripe, all is not well at this moment. 
At Longchamps it swarms splendidly in review. Europe 
can show no braver army of parade. And, if war 
comes, there will be no braver army of combat. 

But headless—save for a casual stockbroker,—it 
may be in its horoscope to blunder to another Sedan. 
For humanity world-over that would be a disaster. 
The hope of civilization rests in no slight degree upon 
the impetuous republic of “liberty, equality and fra- 
temity.” So you and I have an almost personal 
interest in Je petit soldat; and may wish him well. He 
is policing his corner of Europe against too much 
monarchy and undue imperalism. For the liberty- 
lover “ Vive I’ armée!” is a fine cry,—notably in France. 
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High Power Big Game Rifles 


You don’t use a tack-hammer to drive a tenpenny 
nail; neither should you use a low power rifle 
when you hunt big game. What you need is a 
Winchester high power rifle—one that hits a 
smashing, knockdown blow. Such rifles are the 
Model 1886, .33 Caliber; Model 1894, .30 Win- 
chester and .32 Special Calibers, and Model 1895, 
.30 Army, .35 and .4o5 Calibers, using high power 
smokeless powder cartridges with metal-patched, 
soft-pointed bullets. The accuracy, reliability 
and killing power of these rifles is established, 
and if you sight right the game is yours. Win- 
chester guns and Winchester ammunition „are 
made for one another. Ask for Winchester make. 


FREE: Send name and address for large illustrated 
catalogue describing all our guna, 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 
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e * The Holes in Your Clothes 


are EATEN IN or RUBBED 
OUT in the wash 

Easy Washing Soaps EAT the 
clothes 

Safe Soaps require RUBBING 
and rubbing means HOLES. 


PEARLINE 


DOESN'T eat clothes. 
Washes WITHOUT rubbing. 
Js SAFE for delicate fabrics—even 


Tar DAINTY Mint CovereD At 4 the Rater of Stores 
CANDY COATED | iclel S Scents the Ounce 
orinS¢JO¢and25¢ Packets G 


CHEWING GUM 
REALLY Licey 
your neighborhood store can't supply send us 10c for sample packet. 
FRANK Hit. noraa & COMPANY, INC., "Philadelphia, U. S. A., and Toronto, Can. 


BAHIA I f . | at your home. Fora limited time we will give free, for advertising pur- 
poses, 96 music lessons for beginners or advanced pupils on either 
Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin or Mandolin, (your 
expense will only be the cost of postage and the music you use, which is 


small). We teach by mail only and guarantee success. Established seven years. Hundreds write: “ Wish I had heard of your rchool before.” 
Write today for booklet, testimonials and free tuition blank. Addreas: U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC Box 4F, 19 Union Sq., N.Y. 


W and SKCOND-HAND 
AU O M O B I LE AUTOMOMIERS in inte world eeuriere List sent on request, 
Times Square pt i. 217 W. 48h St, isle 
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Never Had 


In this man’s day there was little chance 
for the chap who started out in life as a work- 
man with no special education. He was fore- 
doomed to work for small wages until finally 
disqualified by old age. 

With you it is different. If you are not 
getting ahead as you should in your chosen 
occupation, the INTERNATIONAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE SCHQ@'S, with their 
modern system of training ?} ‘1, will qualify 


you in the higher branche§ c "pation. 
In other words, the I. C. S. will give you the special knowledge for w. .. 1 ! sand 


superintendents receive large salaries. The coupon below—the sending of wbicL costs 
but a two-cent stamp—is the first step toward making 


YOUR Success Certain 


If you are just about to enter an occupation, I. C.S, training 
in every principle of it, thus qualifying you 
unusual opportunities for ‘advancement, 
calling that is uncongenial, the I. C. 
and ability. 


will ground you thoroughly 
at the start for a desirable position, with 
If you have been unfortunate in choosing a 
S. will qualify you for one suited to your tastes 
To learn how this can be done in YOUR case, fill ont the coupon, 
You do not leave home to grasp this opportunity—the I. C. S 
You do not leeye your present employment, unless you leave it 
You do not make any sacrifice whatever, 
and a way will ,be found to help you, 
no matter what obstacles may seem to 


. comes to your home. 
for something better. 


和 
hold you back. ' international Correspondence Schools, ' 
> Š P s ’ Box 1172, SCRANTON, PA. C] 
mene r “e this offer is made 4 Please explain, without further obligation on my part p 
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y gre at e ucation al institution i tiun before which I have marked X ' 
that is world-famous and recog- 

nized by the educational : 和 Tetske Begian. 
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thorities: pa 。 ' Advertinemeat Writer Elec. Lightin Supt f ' 
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à 1 . Window Trimmer Surveyor 

over $6,000,000 of capital ; an ‘ 和 Law tor Reat Biatlonar: Engineer] 4 
institution that hes brought ' Est. Agis k Conveyaneers Civil Engineer A 

success to thot i d a Puentes Belding Contrseter 
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ARE YOU CHAINED S 


TOA aa 


SMALL POSITION ? 


LEARN TO MAKE FROM $3,000 TO $10,000 
Yearly in the REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We will teach you the eal Estate, General Brokerage and Insure 
ance Business by mail his is your Opportunity to sue without capital 
iby onr systemi yor can learn the business and pake me ina few weeks 
withont litertering with your present occupation. All graduates appointed rep 
sentative al companies who will furnish < 
anlable r nd help you to make 


atenily tr 


nnd steadier } fitat an 
ever before. Full course in Commercial La v lent. Every business man should bave this course 
Our FREE BOOK js valuable nnd Interesting ane “da. 


H. W. CROSS, President The Cross Co., 210 REAPER BLOCK, CHICAGO 


HAIR 


VANS 
of obtaining a free and normal cir ution t fin the sca 


\ 
lhe cap gives the scalpa 


Guarantee 
Backed by 
The Bank. 


lett nf Št 


banker will testiiy as to the validity of this guarantee, We hove P 
no agents, and no one js authorized to sell, otter for sale or receive money for the Evans Vacuum Cap—all orders come 
though the Jefferson Bank. Let us send you a book which explains the possibilities of the invention, and also evidence 
ot the results it has achieved, ‘This book is sent free on request and we prepay postage in full, 


EVANS VACUUM CAP COMPANY, 830 Fullerton Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. | 
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Hitting the Sky Grades 


By ALVAH MILTON KERR 
[Concluded from page 547] 


with heat and his brain and nerves shaken into 
giddiness by the never-ceasing jar of the floor 
and the clangor and shock of things about him. 

They went around the long, curving base of 
Silver Mountain in a cloud of rushing echoes. 
Notch by notch Munson was working the reverse 
toward the center of the quadrant, notch by 
notch was opening the throttle, measuring the 
cut-off to the last nick. The whole composition 
of the engine buzzed as she flew. Munson sat 
low, crumpled down upon himself like a strain- 
ing jockey, his cap pulled solidly to his ears, his 
face drawn into hard, pallid lines under its 
streaks of oil and soot, his eyes, unnaturally 
bright, gazing ahead. At times he leaned back 
and glanced down at the figure swaying and 
toiling in the heat of the boiler-head, then stared 
ahead. 

Down around Puma Point they swept, passed 
the Queen Cove mines like a flash, and struck 
the shore of the Sandrill. On the sharp curves 
Clark sometimes lunged clear across the cab, 
and back in the rocking mail cars men 
whatever stable thing they could lay hold of to 
keep themselves upon their feet. A half-mile 
down the Sandrill the “1206” literally leaped 
upon the bridge and tore across in a torrent of 
noise, then they were rushing up the winding 
groove that led toward the summit, twenty miles 
away. At Bridge Station the conductor threw a 
book from the tail of the train; in the book was 
a message which read: 

“PRESIDENT SANBORN, 
“Denver. 


‘“ Madden's leg broken; your son is firing; 
gaining on the schedule.—Drrken.” 


When the president had read the telegram an 
anxious, tender expression softened his face. 
He felt a twinge of uneasiness from the thought 
that Dick Munson was at the throttle. To what 
extreme Munson might carry the speed on such 
an occasion as this was a disquieting surmise. 

“He ought to have had a secondary engine to 
help him up the western side of the range,” 
thought the president. “If we get the contract 
that must be looked after. I'll wire Burke 
about it.” à 

Far over on the western side of the Cradle 
Range much the same thing was being said by 
Dick Munson, save that the words were edged 
with sulphur. Through several miles, at the be- 
ginning of the long climb, the “1206” swept 
along the iron trail at high speed, superb, scorn- 
ing the backward push of the grades, then 
almost imperceptibly the glimmering whirl of 
the drivers slackened, her breathing grew louder 
and longer-drawn, her gait fell from sixty to 
fifty, from fifty to forty, from forty to thirty. 
Clark fought like a demon to hold her there, but 
gradually she slipped down to twenty-five. She 
got no lower than thet. To and fro she wove 
her way toward the summit, swerving across a 
slope here, wheeling along the verge of an abyss 
there, drumming over dizzy trestles, plunging 
through stifling tunnels, always upward. Clark’s 
face and bedy turned to a smear of sweat and 
oil and dust, across the nape of his neck the 
flesh lay open, down his back to his waist ran 
a dark embroidery of blood-soaked dirt. By 
times he shook the grate lever to give her better 


. draft, again he plunged the stirring-rod into the 


furnace, but for the most part he simply pound- 
ed coal furicusly and sprayed it through a red- 


i white hole that kelched Llinding heat into his 


eves. 

Half-way up the Range Munson slipped down 
to the fuel deck. The dial showed one-seventy 
to the square inch, he wanted to push the pres- 


; sure tothe two hundred mark. He clung at the 


side of the cab, looking at Clark for a moment. 
The engineer’s gaunt face was drawn with suf- 
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How 
/ictor Records 
are made 


People have been wanting to 
ow for years. Thousands have 
ced us by what magical process 
can write on a disc the tones 
d shadings of the living voices 
great opera stars, the leading 
chestras of the world, the band- 
asic of Sousa and Pryor, and 
= popular ballads and songs of 
e day. 
Volume II of the ‘‘ Victor Library describes 
; process in a simple and readable fashion— 
n the artist’s voice as he sings into the record- 
ker to the same artist’s voice as it is heard on the 
‘tor by millions throughout the civilized world. 
is book tells everything except our secrets, 
‘th thousands, not to say millions, of dollars. 
One ‘‘secret’’ of Victor success we are glad to 
ʻe you know because it shows why the Victor 
ord is so far in advance of all others ; we not 
y spend hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
ure the services of the greatest opera singers, 
most famous bands and other talent, and to 
intain the celebrated Victor orchestra, but we 
to no end of expense to make records over 
i over again when there seems to be any possi- 
ty of making an improvement. 
To get Victor volume II of the ‘Victor 
prary’’ and the list of new Victor records, Ze 
out and mail the attached coupon. A 


Victor Talking Machine Co 
. Camden N J 
ha 


30 many women will continue to waste 
energies using the old-fashioned corn 
1, when a Bissell sweeper can be bought 
stead of a positive drudgery. 

tts a 


LL, 


juarter of the time 
Confines all the 

li last longer than %8 

oom, cleans deeply 


10 $5.00. Sold by 


is, Mich. 


Buya Rigrell 
now, send us 
the purchase 
slip and j 
receive g 
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ON THE GRIP k 
Accidental 


Discharge 
Impossible 


drop it, kick it, or if you can think of a more severe test 

of safety, please make it—we accept any challenge. Our 
exclusive patent safety lever is the reason why accidental 
discharge is impossible, and it lifts the 


IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 


out of the “‘went-off-by-accident” class, This lever must be in place betore the revolver ham- 
mer can touch the firing pin and can only be raised when you purposely pull the trigger. De- 
pa on it to fire when you want it, There is nothing to adjust. no springs, latches or catches. 

Pull the trigger and it fires—nothing else can fire it. We make and sell more revolvers than 
all other American makers combined —sufficient evidence of Iver Johnson reliabilit y, accuracy 


and perfection in every detail of finish, material and workmanship. 


Our Booklet “Shots” Mailed Free 


It’s full of firearm lore; gives important facte that every owner of firearms should know, and goes 
into the details and illustrates by sectional views the peculiar construction of the Iver Johnso n. 


IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMER REVOLVER | IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 


Sinch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 3283 center $6 00 


neh barrel, nickel-plated finish, 2 rim 
fire cartridge, 82-38 center fire cartridge $5.00 fire cartridge 


For salo by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or will be sent prepaid on receipt of price it your 
dealer will not supply. Look for the owl's head on the grip and our name on the barrel: p í . 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 142 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
few York Office: 99 Chambers Street. Pacific Coast Branch: P, B. Beckeart Co., 2830 Alameda Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 
uropean Office: Pickhuben 4, Hamburg,Germany. Makers of Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single Barrel Shotguns 


Excursions 
Very low round-trip rates all summer 


Why not take your vacation 
in the cool Rockies? An ideal 
outing. Go the Santa Fe way. 


Ask for our booklet, “A Colorado Summer.™ Address 
Pasenger Department, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway, Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


A A 


Santa Fe 


upy 


Chicago MusicalCollege 


Founded 1867, College Building, 202 Michigan Boul., Chicago. Dr. P. Ziegfeld, Pres, 
(Facing the Lake Front Park) 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
SCHOOL OF ACTING—OPERA—SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION— MODERN LANGUAGES, 
Forty years of artistic achievement under the personal direction of its Founder 
and President Dr. F. Ziegfeld, has made the College one of the vigorous educa. 
tional forces of America. Offers facilities unsurpassed in America or Europe, 
“Holds the same prominent noaition in Musio ns the University, the Art Institute, the Aca- 


demy of Science, and the Field Museum in their respective departmenta of educational labor.” 
George P. Upton—Aathor and Denn of Musical Critics. 
Investigation will Demonstrate the Superiority of this Institution. 
HUGO HEERMANN-The Eminent Violinist of Germany, 
who has no peer as a virtuoso and instructor, will be added to the faculty Sept. 10, 
i) 4ist SEASON BEGINS SEPTEMBER [0 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free upon application 


Nef CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, - Chicago, IIL. 
i tr NOTE- ppt iene pean Aen tae Free and 150 Partial Scholarships will be 
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ON ARISING TAKE % GLASS OF 


THE BEST NATURAL LAXATIVE WATER 


A beautiful woman must have a clear complexion. Perfect 
digestion and active liver are essential. The greatest aid is 
HUNYADI JANOS, the Natural Aperient Water. Gentle 
pleasant and effective. Tones up the whole system. Try it. 
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| Munson threw on the air, wringing sparks from the 


wheels in spurting showers, for at points the danger of 
leaving the track was too imminent to be ignored. 

As they flew along the groove toward the plain, Clark 
saw nothing of clouds or sun or sky. He was intent 


| upon the steam gauge and the fire box, and the baf- 


; fling problem of keeping upon his feet. 


But Munson, 


; when they were two thirds of the way down the range, 


| places. 


; seven or eight miles northeast of Barn 
| noticed that Munson had swayed sideways and was 


became aware that in the east there was rising a moun- 
tain of vapor,—green, craggy, portentous, Immense. 
He saw that the towering crag was abutted by a. 
mighty wave of vapor, stretching north and south be- 
yond the capacity of the human eye to compass. He 
had never before seen in that latitude the heavens 
written with so large a prophecy of havoc. Th 
impressed with the vision and dismayed by the thought 
that the promised tornado might impede or entirely 
block the way to Denver, he conceived of nothing very 
clearly. Numbed and gripped by inward agony, he 
felt at times his senses lapsing. One impression, how- 
ever, remained queerly vivid, pricking into his brain 
like a thorn of fire: when they should enter the plain 
he must nurse the cut-off and throttle for still greater 
speed, and outrun the approaching tempest. 

They swung down from the foothills onto the level at 
a killing pace, with each man on the train clinging to 
something to keep himself upright, all save poor Mad- 
den, who, buttressed solidly by, heavy bags of mail, 
ground his teeth in pain one moment and laughed the 


next. 

“Dick ’s getting her there!” he would cry. “Feel 
him pound her! Feel him pound her! And that boy, 
that boy, sure he’s getting the hash into her! We are 
going some, Dirken, sure we :re only hitting the high 
Trust old Dick, he'll jam her nose against 
the Denver bunting-post before the president’s watch 
ticks the end of the schedule!” 

They went down into something like a vacuum,—a 
hot, thin, motionless atmosphere, peculiarly suffocating 
and unrespirable,—a vast space from which the normal 
gases had, in great part, lifted, and toward which a 
storm of gases was rushing from the east. Swaying 
to and fro on the fuel deck, Clark felt his breath catch 
at times and a sense of falling sweep over him. In 
such moments he dashed water over himself and 
buckled again to the fight. They might have been 
utte when he 


lying with his face among the levers. With a thrill of 
horror that sharpened all his faculties, the young fellow 
sprang up to the engineer’s seat. He caught Munson 
about the shoulders, shouting wildly in his face. Mun- 
son's eyes were closed, but his lips moved. Clark put 
his ear close to the engineer’s lips. 

“I’m all in, son,—everything is black,—let her go 
wide,—pound the coal under her,—outrun the cyclone 
or we are whipped,” were the broken sentences he 
heard. 

Clark laid the man back on the cushion, then he saw 
rolling from the east the indescribable billow, the tum- 
bling mountain of clouds at its center, a green sky 
overhead, and a world bencath that seemed coated 
with rust. Here was opposition indeed, if not actual 
destruction! All the elements of his physical being 
seemed drunk with exhaustion, but at sight of this in- 
calculable menace his whole nature seemed suddenly 
on fire; in him burst an opposing tempest, a storm of 
mingled rage and protest and terror and determination. 
What! had men of the Central fought moment by 
moment over three divisions, battled through nearly 
three hundred miles to conquer this schedule, and 
now, within sight of the goal, were they to be blocked 
by the senseless elements? He saw the world-wide 
bosom of the storm threaded with lightning, arteries 
that ran fire instead of blood, but he heard no thunder 
save the roar of the hurling machine that bore him. 

As he looked, he saw, as something done by the 
strength and swiftness of the ope the wings 
of the tempest break away on either side of the moun- 
tain of clouds, and the mountain itself whirl like a 
gigantic cylinder, its top spreading wide against the 
sky, and spinning dizzily. The monster looked to be 
fifteen or twenty miles distant, but sweeping slightly to 
the northwest. After it on either hand the wings of 
the storm rushed, from time to time huge masses of 
vapor being sucked into the flying cylinder. The 
“1206” was racing northeastward. It looked as 
though the cyclone might cross the track within five 
or eight miles of the city. If it crossed ahead of the 
train there might be no track left at the point of im- 
pact, or, at least, ties might be dislodged and rails 
twisted, causing wreck; if the train were caught in the 
heart of the tempest, the mail cars, at least, might be 
thrown from the track, then what of the contract and 
how about poor Madden and Munson? A force that 
could fling houses about as a giant might throw paper 
boxes, mad gases plowing ditches through solid ground 
and pulling trees up by the roots with the ease of a 
man pulling up grass-blades,—should a human creature 
try conclusions with such elements? 

A glimmer of all this, vision and question and 
answer, blazed through the brain of the dripping 
young fellow who, swaying half across Munson’s body, 
looked up at the storm. Then he leaped back on the 
fuel deck and pulled out a knife and cut the bell-cord. 
Dirken should not stop him! He glanced at the 
quadrant, the reverse was biting near the center; he 
looked at the throttle, it was set to the last nick; the 
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needle of the gauge pointed to ‘one-ninety-two. They 
must be making a mile a minute, maybe more, he did 
not know. He flung the furnace door open and stirred 
the raging bed of fire with the rod, pounded blocks of 
coal into nut sizes, and sprayed the flaming mass. He 
glanced toward the monster converging upon them 
from the eastward. He must get more s » he must 
get more speed! Suddenly the safety-valve hissed 
loudly. He looked at Munson, who rolled on the 
cushion, limp and palid as a dead man, then he caught 
a chisel and hammer from the box and clambered over 
the man’s body and out upon the board. Clinging for 
his life, he drove the piece of iron into the safety valve 
and scrambled back into the cab. 

If the boiler gave way, let her, he would risk it! 
Storm,—schedule,—contract,—and wounded men in 
need of doctors! Was he going to let her power blow 
itself out through her nose? Not he, not Clark San- 
born, who had been commanded not to sprout white 
feathers! 

He feverishly battered more blocks of coal into fine 
fragments, then ripped the big oil-can from the supply 
box and threw it upon the heap and drove the Ri 
through the can. As the oil gushed over the coal he 
shoveled the mass into the roaring furnace, turning his 
eyes by times toward the fearful thing eastward. The 
gauge needle trembled across the two hundred mark 
and crept on up to two hundred and five. The 
“1206” was literally flying along the steel. She sped in 
a cloud of thunder, seemingly every atom of her a-roar 
with vibrations. 

Back on the mail cars there were three hot boxes, 
each one flaming, but the chap on the fuel deck did 
not look back; he was racing a cyclone, trying to out- 
run destruction, fighting to get a dying engineer to a 
poscan, and to save the reputation of the Central. 

e jerked the long-necked oiler from its rack and flung 
it down on the coal, and cut the can half in two with 
a blow of the shovel’s edge; he ransacked the seat- 
boxes of their waste, and fed the inflammable stuff to the 
furnace; he nursed and stirred and coaxed the last 
ounce of radiation possible from the blinding mass in 
the fire box, himself half-blind with salt sweat and 
giddy with heat. One thing, the track was clear for 
the fast mail; here and there all along the way they had 
flashed by trains, standing securely on side tracks; but 
the mountain of whirling gas,—there was no siding for 
that; it had to be outstripped and beaten. 

Swiftly the forces approached each other, the vast 
pillar of cloud that extended from earth to heaven and 
the superb man-made thing speeding across the plain. 
Under the tread of the tempest and its bursting thun- 
der the world jarred and shook, the whole atmosphere 
of the region buzzed as from the swarming of a billion 
invisible bees, the air was pricked with fomen of 
buildings, with fences, shade trees, dust, and the prod- 
ucts of the fields. The hue of all things was a russet- 

n. The “1206” scemed straining every fiber, the 
gauge-needle crept to two hundred and eight; surely 
she was making ninety miles an hour, maybe a hun- 
dred, no man would ever know. Clark fed her, fed 
her, fed her, working like mad. They shot past sta- 
tions that he did not see. Words leaped along the 
wire to President Sanborn, and back to Paley Fork to 
Manvell and Burke: 

“ Fast mail in danger of cyclone; trying to 
outrun the storm; making fearful speed.” 


The whole Central, in fancy, was trembling and 
watching. Burke was pacing the floor of the dispatch- 
er’s office in Paley Fork, Sanborn was down in the 
great train shed in Denver, walking up and down the 
track, for once beside himself. But Clark did not 
know; he was pouring his life into an effort to melt the 
heart of the “1206” and to get her last drop of power 
into the wheels. Black, bedraggled, open-mouthed, he 
fought. In moments he seemed to lose his sense of 
hearing, the thunder of the engine dwindling until it 
seemed as though he were listening to only a thin 
stream of water gurgling down a pipe; then it all came 
back clamoring in awtil dinane 

Suddenly he was aware that a reeling mountain was 
towering above him, jets of icy air hissed against his 
reeking body, darting things stung him, there was so 
wild a roar that the noise of the “1206” sang through 
it like the hum of a bowstring. The next moment he 
was rusHing through greenish darkness, and his breath 
seemed plucked clean out of his body, and the next he 
was in brownish twilight. Grasping the handgrips, he 
swung out the gangway and looked back. He saw box 
cars being hurled from a side track, and a section 
house crashing out upon the prairie. The whirlin 
heart of the tempest had crossed the track just behin 
the train,—they had grazed the monster by a hair! 

They were now in the north wing of the storm; rain 
gated, over them and a fierce wind blew, but they 
were in straight-flowing currents, beyond the crushing 
power of the elemental vortex. The “1206” was 
tearing through the wind and the rain with her gauge 
at two hundred and ten. Clark looked at his watch. 
His hands shook so that he could hardly hold the time- 

iece. He did not know precisely where they were, 

ut fancied that they were not more than eight or ten 
minutes behind the schedule. He looked at Munson, 
then swung over and pressed a hand above the man's 
heart; pulse and breath were still alive in the engi- 
neer’s bosom; that was all Clark could tell. He pushed 
the wet hair back from his own eyes and looked at the 
steam gauge. Should he take the wedge out of the 
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WITH THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


If you intend to spend your vacation near the water or on a launch 
or yacht, you should surely take a Phonograph with you. 


Music on the waters has a charm all its own. The soufids of voices 
or instruments are softened and sweetened in the open, and the surface 
of the water reflects the pleasing harmonies far away to the cottages 
along the shore. 


Hardly a pleasure boat leaves its harbor without a Phonograph 
aboard. It takes up little room, cannot get out of tune, and affords a 
greater variety of entertainment at less cost than any other musical 
instrument. 


On a boat, at the farm, or in the city home, it is the ideal entertainer: 
portable, requiring no skill to operate, instantly ready to 
sing any kind of vocal music or reproduce any instrument 
or combination of instruments, and—best of all—low 
in price. 


Hear one at your dealer’s free of charge. Write for Booklet “ Home Enter- 
tainments With the Edison Phonograph,” and name of nearest dealer. 


National Phonograph Co., 14 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
New York: 31 Union Square 
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DETROIT AUTO-MARINE MOTORS 


SOLD IN THREE MONTHS-WHY?) 


NO VALVES -NO SPRINGS SRS BSL? EASY TO BUY | 
NO GEARS- NO CAMS EASY TO INSTALL 
i NOTHING TO GO WRONG Z EASY TO OPERATE 


WE ARE BUILDING 1IOOOO 
“AUTO-MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES THIS YEARS 


* WRITE FOR CATALOGUE Ire20 HPR - - 


‘DETROIT AUTO-MARINE CO. 5I Congress St Devron, Mich. | 
一 FG.HALL Mor. 95 LIBERTY ST, NEW YORK. — 
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2 H.P Engine / RE "Immediate Delivery. BUILT 
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H. P. Bare $4.00 Send for Catalog of Boats and Prices of 15 
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develop. 5 = upto 24 H.P. Engines from $33.75 upwards 


ble engine. Jump spark. Perfect lubrication. Crank shaft, drop forged steet. Connecting rod, 


brow ae. Pistons, ground to fit. All bearings either bronze or best bab. 9 Lieb Ni., 
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Stockholders’ Inspector Reports 


ON THE PROGRESS OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL LUMBER & DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


The stockholders of this Company recently elected one of their 
number, Dr. Andrew S. Stayer, of Altoona, Pa., to go, as their repre- 
sentative, to their Mexican plantation, and make a full report on its 
development. 

The report is now ready. 


Dr. Stayer says, in part: 

Mah ny and other timber most important source of wealth 
at present. Gnaranteed dividends of eight per cent. can be paid for 
estate. 

of Mexico. At $60 per acre 


be planted 


beige goas banana plants re- 
with lemons, oranges, grape 
ized from valnable dyewoods, chicle, sale of 


rgo sums be 
cattle and other live stock.aud profits of wood working plantand compa- 
ny’s stores. Nothing is handled that does not produce n profit. 


Evidences on all sides of prosperity and enormous amount of work in 
progress. land capable of infinitedevelopment. Utinost confidence in our 
contractors and thelr ability to carry the work to success, Your investment 
is entirely safe; destined witbout a doubt to bring you a life income. 


Every investor should read Dr. Stayer’s Report from cover 


cover. 
Every person interested in a life income should have a full knowl- 
of the I. L. & D. Co.’s proposition. 
is Company guarantees 8%, dividends payable semi-annually. 
Much larger dividends are estimated on full development of the prop- 
erty. Extra dividends have already been paid to the amount of 4%, A 
spich oe of 2% will be paid to stockh 
u A N 
Stock is NOW SELLING AT PAR, and costs $5 per month per 


share, 
Ina very short time the price WILL BE_INCREASED. Over 
shareholders now; stock SELLING FAST. At the present rate 
ft will not be long until ALLis sold, and the opportunity will be gone. 
The time to act is TO-DAY. 
Write today for free copy of Dr. Stayer’s Report—a large and 
handsome booklet, illustrated with over 40 photographs. 


Board of Directors 
consists of the Officers aud 
H. A. Menarce. President City National Rank, Mason City, lowa, 


Jonn B. Banas, Justloe Supramo Court. Norfolk, Neb, 
Vicrou Durort, Je., DuPont Powder Warka. Wilmington. Delaware. 


on r on 


Officera 


Pres.. Wu. H. Auwernowa, Rx- U, B.R B.Com'r., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice- Pres., Covorse A. K. MọCuuas. Rx-Rditor Times, Phila., Pa, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 0. M. MaManow, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Counsel, A. L. Wanamaxen, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Cool Summer Outing 


Will you take a vacation this Summer? Ifso, spend the time at your 
disposal amongst the scenic wonders of Colorado and Utah. 

Colorado and Utah Summer weather is delightful—no humidity and heat 
prostration is unknown. Here you can live the genuine out-door life. 
Come to Colorado or Utah for a pleasant outing and breathe the crisp, 
pure mountain air. 


Special tourist rates in effect during the summer months via 


The Denver & Rio Grande R.R. 


“Scenic Line of the World” 


from Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou and Pueblo 
= to all resort and scenic points in Colorado and Utah. 
Inquire of any Rio Grande Agent for information regarding ‘ The Scenic Limited’--The New 
Daylight Solid Vestibuled, Electric Lighted Pullman Train Through the Rocky Mountains. 

Open Top Observation Cars, SEATS FREB, Through the Canons During the Summer Months. 

For free booklet ‘‘ Vacation Estimates'' and other literature address 

H. E. TUPPER, G. A. P. D., S. K. HOOPER, G. P. A. 

No. 335 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Denver, Colo. 


‘Local representatives in unoccupied 
territory to look after renewals and in- 
crease the subscription list of the 


Success MaGazineE on a commission or 
salary and commission basis. We have one of the largest agency forces in 
the world, but have not as yet secured local representatives in a number of 
good fields. Maybe your town is one of these. You can put in spare time 
only, or all of your time—it pays well either way. If you want to make 
enough money this summer to fulfill some cherished hope, here is your 
chance. Experience is n’t necessary—we undertake to teach you your work 
from the ground up by a new, exclusive and highly successful system of 
training by mail. This training alone is worth many dollars to any am- 
bitious person. 


THE SUCCESS BUREAU OF AGENCIES, Washington Square, New York City 
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safety? Not yet, not yet! He looked at the water 
gauge; it registered a supply but little above the danger 

int. He set the injectors working, but there seemed 
ittle response; the supply in the tank was falling low. 
But surely, five or seven minutes at that tremendous 
pace would take them into the city! 

There was peril at many points; the hot journals on 
the rear cars, the low water, the perilous pressure of 
steam in the boiler, the numerous switches through 
which they were running as they neared the city,—all 
contributed to the danger. But the tower men must 
keep the track clear,—that was not Clark's business; 
and so long as the “ 1206” had an open throttle and 
was greedily using steam, surely her boiler would 
hold. Half thoughts, intuitions, sparks, and fi'mings 
of reason glimpsed across his consciousness as he 
worked, while the “1206” tore onward through light- 
ning and wind and rain, a gigantic and hurling bolt 
of force. 

Trackmen and citizens and the men in the towers 

never before saw a train go by as did that one. Across 
fogs and through switches she battered in thunder, 
and at a pace that seemed appalling. ‘Though it was 
raining, everywhere throughout the suburbs people 
were watching for the Central's fir t fast rail. They 
saw a train flying, the smokc from her engine’s stack 
vei, straight back, and flames flaring from hot 
boxes. In the edge of the city there were people who 
saw a blackened, half-naked young fellow out on the 
boiler, knocking a wedge from the safety valve; then, 
not eight hundred feet from the train sh d, the great 
drivers of the “1206” were reversed, the air went on, 
and the brakes bit the wheels into wreaths of red. 
Pitching and straining as though its fabric might burst 
in pieces, the train skated into the train shed. It 
looked for the moment to be on fire from end to end. 
Shuddering and loudly creaking, the train drew to a 
standstill, the pilot of the “1206” crushed against the 
safety post. : 
Black as night, and streaked with blood, a young 
fellow with a shirt thrown around his shoulders stag- 
gered down from the gangway. People were swarming 
about him. He hend a voice yell: 

“Only two minutes behind the schedule!” He heard 
another hoarser voice shouting, “Fall to! Transfer 
the mails! Get busy, men!” Then a strong-faced, 
gray-haired man pushed toward him, wonder and 
alarm and questioning in his cyes. 

“My r boy!” the young fellow heard the man 
say, huskily. He felt the man’s arms atout his body, 
but things were not very clear to the young fellow; 
the place seemed to swim around and be paved with 
gaping human faces. 

“Don't mind me, pater,” the young fellow heard 
himself saying, “ pull the fire from the ergine, or get 
water into her, quick! Dick’s up on the seat there— 
unconscious through’ the last thirty miles! Get—a— 
doctor!” Then he heard voices all about him, excited, 
strident, but these lapsed and dwindled into whispers. 
then he was listening to a thin stream of water gur- 
gling down a pipe, then it was dark. 

A week later Clark sat by the president's desk. The 
president smiled. “ We "ve got the contract for the 
mail at six hours and thirty minutes,” he said. “ With 
auxiliary engines properly placed I think we can han- 
dle it all right.” 

“ I suppose I’d best take Dan Madden’s 
while,” said Clark, dryly, the corners of 
twitching. 3 

“Young man, you will stay here at headquarters; 
I’ve got other things for you to do,” said the presi- 
dent. “Asa fireman you are a graduate. Bring those 
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time cards over herc; we’ll figure out the new schedule.” 
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The Clock Will Tick It Away 
By Nixon Waterman 


"MI the many: tasks the years impose 
Come blithe and blissful times, 

And strewn through a world of rustic prose 
Are ripples of restful rhymes. 

But the joys we deem the dearest seem 
The shortest in their stay, 

For we never can greet a day so sweet 
But the clock will tick it away, 

Away. 

The clock will tick it away. 


But if pleasure must hurry so quickly past, 
Then sorrow must do the same, 
And a word of praise is sure to last 
As long as a word of blame. 
And there's never a night so void of light 
But it wakes to a golden day, 
For we have n't a grief so broad or brief | 
But the clock will tick it away, 
Away, 
The clock will tick it away. 


如 we 
The man who is never quite sure, “thinks per- 
haps,” “imagines,” “guesses,” or “ presumes,” is 
no man to trust. His foundations are built on 


sand. 
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Robert C. Ogden at Seventy 


ROBERT C. OGDEN 


J” the April, 1906, issue of SuccEss MAGAZINE, in re- 
ferring to the qualities that made Mr. Robert C. 
en, Jobn Wanamaker’s 
said that 
which, unfortunately, was not noticed until after we had 
gone to press. Mr. Ogden is only seventy. 


In the business world, few men have the same untir- | 


ing energy and up-to-date methods that characterize 
Mr. Ogden, because he refuses to grow old. In using 


him to illustrate the motive of the article in question, ` 


“Am I ‘To Be Oslerized?” this was our particular 
purpose. 


In an interview with a representative of Success | 


MAGAZINE some time ago, Mr. Ogden said: “ Mental 
inertia is the cause of most failures. The man who 


wishes to make a place for himself in the business | 
world should learn that a superficial performance of | 
duty is not that which engages the attention of an em- | 


ployer. One has not performed his duty until he has 
done all that can be done. Every young man makes 
his own career,—he finds himself and finds his place, if 
he is the kind of person who has sufficient self-confi- 
dence to strike out. 

“I frequently hear men complain that they have not 
been fortunate in chances. Chancesare made. They 
are not to be secured by the man who lacks mental 
alertness and energy to grasp opportunities. 

“A young man can best satisfy his employer by 
striving to do his utmost. The difference between 
superiority and inferiority is often only perception,— 
the faculty of being able to judge between right and 
wrong. Mistakes are expensive. A stupid fellow will 
invariably try to defend a mistake and harass you with 
an argument in his favor. Unfortunately, this is not 
peculiar to young men. Most men make the mistake 
of talking too much. Talk is cheap. The way to suc- 
ceed is by keeping everlastingly at it.” 
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Joe's Smile 
CRIPPLED by bone tuberculosis, strapped to a board 
night and day, this is the history of little Joe, who 
smiles cheerily in spite of his misfortunes, for now there 
is a chance of his being cured in the large permanent 
hospital already planned to save thousands of unfortunate 
little ones from a life of pain and uselessness. 

There are 4, children in New York and 60,000 in the 
United States in the same sad plight as poor little Joe. 
Living in foul tenements, tortured with pain, these bttle 
ones are crying out to you, who are well and strong and 
happy, to help them to health and strength and happiness, 
and you can doit. ''How can I do ite you ask. 

By rushing your contributions, small or large, to com- 
plete the $250,000 needed to build the hospital planned for 
them. Of the $250,000 required, $35,000 must be raised at 
once, or the sums already pledged may be lost. 

Joe's smile is a hurry call to you for a part of this 
$35,000. The money can't wait; Joe, who is now in the 
temporary hospital at Sea Breeze, can't wait, the crippled 
children tortured in the tenements can't wait. Double 
your gift by sending it to-day. We feel sure that no 
reader of SUCCESS MAGAZINE will turn a deaf ear to this. 

You can, also, if you will, help to send some poor, over- 
worked mother, some underfed, underpaid shopgirl, some 

r, sick baby or aged destitute woman to Sea Breeze 
ra week, where fresh air, sunshine and good food will 
give them new strength and courage. 

Send hurry check, or pledge, to R. S. Minturn, Treas- 
urer, Room 200, No. 105 t 22nd Street, New York City. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR, 
R. FULTON CUTTING, PRES. 
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The Club is now issuing to 
critical insurers throughout the 
country its 


Economy 


Life Policy 


with 


Cash, Paid-up 
and 


IFYOU 
ARE 

THIRTY 
YEARS OLD 


| the small sum of $1.89 (payable 
monthly) secures for you a policy for 
| $1,000.00 in the LIFE-INSURANCE 
| CLUBOF NEW YORK, with guaranteed 
Cash, Paid-up, and Endowment Options. Younger 
ages less than $1.89; older ages more; but, at azy 
age, rever so little as NOW, while your age is 
just what it is. ‘That is why you should write 
immediately for full and personal information. 

This insurance is strictly old-line, absolutely safe, 
and is arranged dy mail only. Ours is the direct method— 
the Club has xo agents, branch offices, or other expensive 
and unnecessary business machinery. No other Company offers similar 
inducements, conveniences, and economies. 

Men, women, and young people who want to save a little money 
| easily, with the best insurance protection, should write and find out all 
about the Club—its Ww premium-rates, convenient monthly deposits and 
other advantages. 


Endowment 
Options. 


| In your first letter please do not fail to answer the two following questions: 
ist: What is your occupation? 
2d: What is the exact date of your birth? 
When you write, kindly mention Success, and we shall be pleased to 
| send you free, a copy of the * LICNY DIAL,” a bright little mag- 


Address azine for men and women who appreciate economy in life-insurance. 


LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB OF NEW YORK 


(Success Section) 


425 Fifth Avenue (Corner 38th Street), New York City 
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Famous Safety 


REVOLVERS OJ 


ARE BUILT FOR BUSINESS 


R 


¿tis not a toy intended for children, but a safe, 

durable and accurate weapon for the man or woman 

wi» ned; a revolver for purposes of offense or de- 

fense, or tor the huntsman, army officer or policeman, In the H.& R, 


eevington ichardson 


The j 


Hammerless Revolver there is no hammer to catch in the clothing and cause accidental discharge in drawing it from the 


ammerless evolver 


The only way possible to discharge it, is to pull the trigger. All H. & R. Revolvers are mace of the very best ob- 
tainable materials in a factory equipped with the most improved machinery operated by skilled mechanics. It is a marvel 
Small and light in proportion to its effectiveness. Perfect in balance and finish, and extremely durable. The automatic device 
for ejecting the empty shells, makes reloading easy. The handle is so shaped as toinsurea firm grip. Every revolver bearing our 
name passes the most rigid inspection and is thoroughly tested before leaving the factory. We could not afford to risk our 
Our guarantee goes with every one. 


pocket. 


reputation by permitting an H. & R. Revolver to be sold unlessit is without a single flaw. 
The H. & R. Revolvers are made in many styles and sizes. Blue and nickel finish. Prices from $2.50 to $8.00. 


‘The Hammerless illustrated in this ad., finest nickel finish, is $6.00. Our catalogue gives full particulars. A postal card 
will bring it. H.& R. Revolvers are sold by all dealers in reliable sporting goods. If not sold in your town, we will ship 
direct prepaid on receipt of price. 
i j 227 Park Aven RCESTER, MASS. 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 227 Park Avenue, WORCESTER 
also Musical Com- DOQ ARDS laimrig naseer eeng ian eey aa 
s0 N DERS VAI, Pore Wee id POST CA She. 96 Anoat ee re = ed areca ce 
wi bei Arrange melody FREE of charge, ^A- MERRILL, Box 514, SHELBURNE FALLS, MASS. 
GEKO. JARERG MURIC CO., 199 W. ith Sirei, Cincinnati. O. $$ 
AGAZINE. A 
ONG raotsctnr or sottans WANTED, nxor womaninerer cmt) 1o init daras 
x ROLLABS of our suoscription business, Positions permanent. G opporto- 
WRITERS Send them to ns today. We Will Com- nity for right person. Rs G +> 
Hayes Music Co. 18 Star Biég.,Chleage SUCCESS MAGAZINE, Waghi re Naw York 
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The sensation of the day in the Motor World. 

A great, big, handsome, luxurious Motor Car which 
comes to the purchaser complete in every detail of equip- 
ment as here shown, ready for the touring trip—nothing 
to buy but the gasoline. 

The Motor Car of greatest flexibillty—awarded first 
prize for flexibility at the open-air show and carnival on 
the Empire City Track, New York—and there were sixty 
contestants. 

Awarded second place in the economy test. 

The Motor Car of correct mechanical construction— 
built by practical men, 

The Motor Car with an air-cooled motor of proven 
reliability under all climatic conditions, on all roads, 
with a speed range of from 2 to 45 miles an hour on the 
high gear—with an ample reserve force always to be 
depended upon. 

The Motor Car of few parts and every part strong—it 
has nothing to "get out of order.” 

A Motor Car of quick accessibility—it has no mysteries 
to unravel—it is easy to understand and operate. 

The Motor Car which in beauty, design and equipment 
carries the appearance of any other motor car even of 
twice the price. 

Model “A” 1906, 24 h. p.—4 Cylinder, Air-cooled, 5 Pas- 
sengers, 1o4-inch Wheel Base, 4x34 tires with 2,000 
pounds weight, Sliding Gear Transmission, 3 Speeds 
Forward and Reverse. Equipped complete, including 
Standard Extension Black Top, 2 Gas Headlights, Full 
Oil Lamp Equipment, Prest-o-lite Tank, Hartford Shock 
Absorber, Gabriel Horn, Speedometer, Extra Tire and 
Inner Tube in Water-proof Case with Attaching Irons, 
Robe-rail and Foot-rest in Tonneau,Storage Battery with 
Auxiliary Dry Cells, Tool-box with full equipment on 
Running-board, for 


$2800. F.0.B. Detroit, Mich. 


Send us your address that we may arrange to give you 
a practical demonstration of the superior running and 
riding qualities of the AEROCAR. D k Š 

We send on, request interesting, illustrated, descrip- 
tive book “‘O” carrying valuable’ information for the 
motorist. Write forit. $ 


The Aerocar Company f 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Member American Motor Car Manufacturers’ 


DEVOTED TO 
THE ART 
i OF BEING 
AGREEABLE 


Learn THE Art oF Tact, TASTE, 


Good Manners 


Goop Form anD ENTERTAINING 


The seventeen most famous social writers, in- 
cluding: Mrs. ELLA WHEELER WiLcox, Mrs. 
Joun SHERWOOD, Mrs. BURTON KINGSLAND, ADE- 
LAIDE GORDON, Mrs. HARRIETT HUBBARD AYER, 
Mrs. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, Mrs. JOHN A. LOGAN 
and Makion HARLAND, have prepared a new course 
of instruction in social usage and deportment. 

lt teaches the correct thing to do, to say, to write, to 
wear on all occasions. A complete guide to perfect ease 
of manner. An ideal text book for the polite education of 
children. Good manners are today essential to success. 


‘Our Bureau of Enquiry. 


supplies members with special information and cotrect-]> 


advice upon questions of etiquette and deportment. 


Our Illustrated Free Book containing complete * 
description of the course of instruction and mem- 


ae 


bership privileges, mailed to you on requyst. a j 


The New York Society. of Self-Culture 
Room 819, University Bulldjng,.Washineten Square, N.Y. 


Breaking Through 
By W. C. MORROW 


E have a distinct feel- 
ing of personal pride 
in presenting to our readers 
a new writer, Mr. W. C. 
Morrow, whose work is 
too little known in the 
“effete East.” Out in 
the great western country 
of superlatives, Mr. Mor- 
Row’s writings of virile 
American life are known 
and appreciated by the 
readers of that classic 
sheet, the San Francisco 
«Argonaut. Mr. Mor- 
row is distinguished also 
by a great book he wrote 
a few years ago, «A Man: 
His Mark,’’ which, it was 
claimed by a well-known 
critic, could not have been 
equaled by Rudyard Kip- 
ling. ‘«BreakingThrough’’ 
will appear in our Septem- 
ber issue. This is one of 
the greatest pieces of short 
fiction that has ever come 
into this office, and was passed upon with enthu- 
siastic favor by every member of the editorial 
force. Asa study of child nature it has never 
been surpassed, especially in certain phases of 
boy character that seem forever incomprehensible 
to grown-ups. It is something new. It has a 
flavor of its own. Watch out for the story, We 
want your verdict upon it. 


We Have Secured from 


F. HOPKINSON: SMITH 
His Latest Story, “LORETTA 
OF THE SHIPYARDS” 
It is a story in which the romance and tragedy 
of Old Venice are blended in that charming 
manner that gave the author of ««Col. Carter of 
Cartersville,” «The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,”’ 


etc., first rank among American men of letters. | 


W. C. MORROW 
Author of ‘‘Breaking Through ’’ 
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Success Magazine Editorial Announcements 


How Roosevelt Played the Game 
By HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM 
T=: people are going to 
get an unusual amount 
of legislation from this con- 
gress, through the efforts 
of President Roosevelt. 
First, there is the Rate 
Bill, which is the most 
important step taken in the 
history of the country in 
the matter of regulating the 
business of the railroads. 
Included in this bill is the 
project of divorcing com- 
mon carriers from coal 
mining. By this amend- 
ment the Standard Oil 
Company may not be able 
to transport its own oil if 
it continues to own pipe 
lines. There is the Free 
Alcohol Bill, which will 
prove a great boon to 
farmers, manufacturers, - 
owners, and operators of — 
gas engines, automobiles, í 
etc., and also to the house- 
holder for whom a better 
and cheaper illuminant than kerosene may be 
provided. There is the Meat Inspection Bill, of 
which so much is said at present. Mention might 
also be made of the Consular Reform Bill, the 
Statehood Bill, and the Pure Food Bill. This is 
distinctly an article of the ‘‘inside.”’ It involves 
all the fine points of President Roosevelt’s suc- 
cess with congress. 


Two New Humor Stories 


BY 
ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Are ready for early publication 
One of these stories is entitled «*For Scudsy,’’ 
and the other has not yet been christened. But 
both are funny,—funny in every sense of the 
word. They are the kind of stories that 
make you laugh whether you want to or not, 


WITH THE INVESTOR 


s a NATION, the American people are thrifty, 
Very few families have not a little hoard 
tucked away somewhere in the proverbial “tca- 
cup’’ or **toe of a stocking.’ Such hoards in 
these times of plenty rapidly swell into propor- 
tions which suggest investment. Unfortunately 
there is an army of sharks preying upon the sav- 


* ings of the people,—the ‘éget-rich-quick’” man 


is everywhere. Each day adds to the number 
of lambs fleeced and shorn in and out of Wall 
Street. Oddly enough, the very suspicions of the 
people work against them. Wall Street has a 
bad name and yet the best and most conservative 
investments are to be found there. Many people 
keep away, frop Wall Street to their detriment, 
because they must invest and they fall a prey to 


~ “other and Tess Te adyiserg. i 


be Judging from the’ great number | oR te- 

ceived daily on this subject, it is .obyidls that our 

“Teaders have great confidence ip our judgment 

-along these tines; - This-is-such-a deep and seri- 
` te Re es 


ous subject that we have hesitated about assuming 
the responsibility of giving advice. We are 
grateful for the high opinion and confidence of 
our readers and for the letters received from in- 
vestors. They have given us an idea of real 
value, and are responsible for a department in 


, Success Macazine which will appear each month, 


beginning with the September issue, and which 
we will call ««WITH THE INVESTOR.” 

Our plans do not contemplate giving ‘‘tips’’ 
or anything of that nature. We propose, how- 
ever, to have every letter of inquiry regarding 
subscribers’ investments answered by men who 
are thoroughly conversant with the financial 
market. We have been successful in securing 
the services of several of the best known men 
of authority. We propose also to have articles 
each month from them concerning various lines’ 
of investment, their value to the investor, etc. 
With this staff we hope to be able to direct our 
subscribers into safe and conservative investments. 
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THE EDITOR’S CABINET 


WILLIAM P. BROOKS 
Agriculture 


FRED'K A, CLEVELAND 
Finance 
ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 
Domestic Economy 
WOODS HUTCHINSON 
Hygiene 


Mrs. BURTON KINGSLAND 
Etiquette 


The Editor’s Cabinet. 


to answer your questions. 


below. 


WM. P. BROOKS 
Agriculture 


Copyrighted by Geasford, N. Y. 


AGRICULTURE 


Wiruam P. Brooxs is one of the makers of mod- 
ern Japan. The Imperial Japanese Government, in 
1877, made diplomatic inquiries for an American 
agriculturist to introduce Occidental ideas into the 
farm practices of Japan. The choice fell upon Da. 
Brooxs, who is a graduate of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College and post-graduate of the University 
of Halle, Germany. After eleven years as professor 
of agriculture at the Imperial College at Tokio, Dr. 
Brooxs came home to take the chair of agriculture, 
which he still retains at his alma mater. He is di- 
rector of the Hatch Experimental Station, author of 
‘t Agriculture,’ (3 vols.,) and of numerous books 
and papers. From an extensive correspondence as 
lecturer, writer, and teacher, Da. Brooxs has become 
a heart-whole believer in the popularization of scien- 
tific knowledge. He will give all reasonable inquiries 
of our readers personal attention. 


LITERATURE 


Epwin Maaxxam, author of ‘¢ The Man with the 
Hoe,"’ is preéminently one of the leaders in American 
letters. He is a student as well as writer. For many years he has spent a large part of his 
time reading and studying the prose and poetry of the world's greatest masters. We think we 
are pretty safe in stating that no other living man knows more of the inside of books than 
Epwin Markuam. His judgment on matters of literature is sought by the leading publishers, and 
we feel particularly fortunate in having been able to secure his services as a member of the cabinet. 


FINANCE 


Expzat investigation of the finances of New 
York City, including its funded debt aggregating 
more than five hundred millions of dollars, and 
the annual budget of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, with assets of over four millions, calls 
for financial acumen and experience of a rare order. 

Dr. Freperice A. CLevzLanp who has re- 
cently been engaged in both of these undertak- 
ings can not only see his own way clearly through the 
labyrinth of modern finance but can also make finan- 
cial matters understandable to the lay reader. Dr. 
CLEVELAND is a valued member of Mayor McClel- 
land's advisory committee, and is one of the busiest 
men in New York. He is willing, however, to give 
consideration to financial queries of general interest. 


EDWIN MARKHAM 
Literature 


Dr. F. A. CLEVELAND 


Finance 


University Building, New York City, 
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E take pleasure in announcing, after months of careful preparation, what, perhaps, is 

the strongest editorial accessory of any American magazine,—an accessory that will 

be of no material value to Success Macazine, only a great care and a great expense, but 
which will be of inestimable value to the public. 
It will consist of a board of specially selected trained experts in 
art, science, the professions, inventions, literature, the drama,—in fact, of all spheres of 
endeavor that are necessary to the welfare of the public. 
The members of The Editor’s Cabinet have been selected 
with great care by the editors of this magazine, and will constitute a National Bureau of 
Information, —a “learing house for personal problems, We mention some of the members 
Others will be announced next month, but this will not prevent you from ask- 
ing any question you wish, which will be promptly and carefully answered. The 
next time some one puzzles you with a question, just say, «* Why don’t you ask Success? ”” 


_ are largely sought and highly paid for not only by 


DIRECTIONS :—Write with pen and ink, or typewriter, and on one side 
of the paper only, inclosing a stamped and self-addressed envelope for reply. Address 
all communications to The Editor’s Cabinet, Success Macazine, Room 819, 


DAVID BELASCO 
The Drama 


EDWIN MARKHAM 
Literature 
HUDSON MAXIM 
Science and Invention 
PATTERSON Du BOIS 
Morals 
SAMUEL MERWIN 
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This accessory will be known as 


It is the duty of these experts 


DAVID BELASCO 
The Drama 


THE DRAMA 


In 1880, Davin Betasco—now acknowledged 
dean of the American stage, then a young man 
with an infinite ambition, marvelous force and deter- 
mination, and some reputation on the Pacific Coast, — 
“‘came out of the West.’ His first great success, 
‘Lord Chumley,’ started E. H. Sothern on his 
brilliant career. There followed a series of plays, 
some written alone, some in collaboration with the 
late H. C. De Mille. In 1898 he started Mrs. 
Leslie Carter on her successful career, and since then 
he has added to the artistic influence of the drama by 
his presentation of such notable actors as Blanche 
Bates, Henrietta Crosman, and David Warfield. Heis 
the greatest living inaster of stagecraft and a clever 
playwright. Mr. Berasco has placed at the disposal 
of our readers not only his own exhaustive fund of 
information upon matters dramatic but also the co- 
operation of his entire professional staff. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


“© Tux Maxine or a Housewire,"’ recently pub- 
lished, by Isang Gorpon Curtis, has established the 
position of the author as an authority upon all household matters. Mas. Cuatis, after a long and 
successful career as a journalist, has resigned her position as editor of a leading monthly periodical 
to give her entire time to general library work and correspondence. She has had years of study in 
schools of domestic economy. Her contributions have long been welcome to readers of the 
principal American periodicals. She will give attention to inquiries concerning the household. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Hupson Maxim, inventor of ‘* Maximite,*’ one 
of the most powerful of modern explosives, an expert 
in all branches of science, chemistry, and invention 
will head the department devoted to this important 
branch of progress. We asked Mr. Maxim to 
become a menber of the Cabinet principally because 
of his knowledge in his chosen field. His opinions 


ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 
Domestic Economy 


private individuals and corporations, but also by the 
governments of the world. One of the best things 
we can write about him is to repeat what one of his 
friends once said: “To hear Maxim talk about 
chemistry is like listening to an adventure story by 
Conan Doyle.™ Mr. Maxim will answer all ques- 
tions relating to his departments. 


HUDSON MAXIM 


This free book tells all about New York, the wonderful met- 
ropolis of America, and the possibilities it is unfolding to people 
who can invest a little money, —even though it is only $5 a month. 

What do you know about New York? 

No matter whether you have lived there or have been there 
or not, one thing you must know, New York is the most wonder- 
ful city in the world—a city designed to become within a few 
years the world's metropolis—the largest city in the whole universe. 


New York Is Young 


The situation in New York City now is unparalleled. 

No other city is growing so fast. 

None can grow as fast. 

Remarkable as the growth of New York has been, the city is 
still in its infancy. 

But Manhattan Island, the original site of New York, has 
almost reached the limit of its capacity to grow. 

Of all the millions of people who are yet to go to New York, 
there will be room for only a few hundred thousand more upon 
Manhattan Island. 

What is the solution to this great problem? 


The Suburbs 


Although last year 250,000 people moved to Greater New 
York, Manhattan decreased 30,000 in population. 

This means that practically 280,000 people have, during the 
last twelve months, moved to the suburbs. 

During the next twelve months and succeeding twelve 
months for many years to come, more people w:il move to the 
suburbs than ever before in New York's history. 

The suburbs are being made attractive for New Yorkers. 


The Wondertul Hudson River Tunnels 

The greatest engineering feat of centuries is now practically 
completed. i 

Three great tunnels have been bored beneath the Hudson River. 

Tunnels through which trains and trolleys will run, 

Tunnels which will bring suburban New Jersey, now nearly 
an hour in point of time away from Manhattan, to within 19 to 
30 minutes of the heart of the city. 

By means of these tunnels, the New Yorker will be able to 
reach his suburban home as quickly as he can now reach hiscity flat. 

He can live more cheaply, more comfortably, more health- 
fully, enjoying pure air and pure water, and yet have all the 
city's advantages and privileges. 

Think what these tunnels will do for the New Yorker. 

Think what these tunnels will do for New Jersey. 

Think what these tunnels may do for you if you will but take 
advantage of the opportunity they offer. 


If You Have‘*5 


a Month to Invest 
in Something Good 


Don’t Fail reaiThis Book 
IT IS FREE 


THE CHARLES BCHWE SLEA PRESS, 


This is something more than the ordinary advertisement that 
interests you or not, only as the article it advertises interests you. 


It is just a plain, simple appeal to every man and woman reader 

of “ Success,” who have the slightest regard for their financial future, 

who are open to good investment or who would provide for old age or 

rainy day adversity. 

The book I advertise is free, but it means more to you than I can tell. 

Entirely apart from the particular investment it advertises, it contains information, 

facts and figures that everyone who believes in the future development and pros- 
perity of his native land should know. 

Don’t stop here and turn the page. 
in this advertisement, and when you have done so, send me your name—even on a postal 

card—and get the book. It is such a simple thing to do, and it may mean so much to you. 


Wonderful New York 


For your own sake read on—read every word 


An Era of Development 


Northern New Jersey is on the eve of development such as 
it never has known before. 

During the next five years and onward, land values will in- 
crease enormously. The entire countryside will be dotted with 


homes. Towns will spring up as though by magic. Cities will 
spread and industries multiply. 
We have seen the wonderful opportunity that New Jersey 


* offers and for months past have been taking advantage of it. 


We control valuable tracts of land situated right in the heart of 
the district that will be most benefited by the Hudson river tunnels. 

We now in turn offer this land to you. 

If you have $5 or more a month to invest, you can buy a lot 
in one of these New Jersey suburban towns. 


No Chance for Loss 


It is an investment in which you have not the slightest pos- 
sibility of losing. 

Real Estate near a city like New York is as safe as a govern- 
ment bond. 

It is safe to say that if you buy one of these lots on the 
instalment plan to-day, you will have an opportunity of selling it 
for far more than you have contracted to pay even before your 
payments are completed. 

It is absolutely certain that if you buy a lot now and will hold 
it for five or ten years or more, your profits will be enormous. 

I honestly believe that within ten years every hundred dollars 
invested in New York suburban real estate in New Jersey will 
be worth one thousand dollars. 

All this and more my free book tells. 

It explains and proves every statement it makes. 

It is beautifully illustrated with photographs of this rising 
state. It explains in detail just where to buy and how to buy 
and how to be sure your investment is a good one. 

The history of New York reads like a novel and you will 
find this book as interesting as one. 

Even though you have never thought of investing in real 
estate or of investing near New York, you ought to read this book 
if you are in a position to make such an investment. 

Remember the time to buy is now. 

Real estate is cheap in Jersey to-day. 

Next year it will not be and within a few years suburban real 
estate in Northern New Jersey will be as unapproachable to the 
average investor as real estate on Manhattan Island is to-day. 

Won't you send for this book to-day ? 

Just ask for it on a postal card. I will send it to you by re- 
turn mail and you will not be placed under the slightest obligation. 

Don't let this opportunity slip by. Let me hear from you. 


W. M. Ostrander, Pres. 20.2020 em cru 
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